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THE DEAD BONES. 


THERE has of late been a 
healthy spirit of inquiry 
abroad touching many mat- 
ters which for long have been 
taken for granted, and in no 
direction have the inquiries 
after knowledge probed harder 
—it would be unfair to say 
deeper—than into the conduct 
and education of the govern- 
ing classes of the country. 
The democratic press of all the 
parties has feasted apolausti- 
cally upon the latest ragging 
scandal; our public-school boys 
live in the glare of the lime- 
light of the halfpenny papers ; 
rumour has it that the first 
school in the country is thought 
worthy of, or worth, the atten- 
tion of a whole resident reporter 
all to itself. Demos has sum- 
moned the two Universities 
and the Public Schools before 
its intolerant bar; and it has 
become necessary for those who 
benefit from long-established 
privileges to prove themselves 
worthy of the place they hold 
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in the general life of the na- 
tion. 

Let us take a brief look at 
the history of an average son 
of averagely well-to-do parents, 
The terms upper, middle, and 
lower classes are invidious and 
misleading; and for the pre- 
sent purpose it is sufficient to 
divide society into those who 
can and those who cannot 
afford to send their sons into 
the public schools or the navy. 
Or a nearly corresponding di- 
vision is that between the H- 
pronouncing and the H-less, 
or H-fearing, portions of the 
community. 

Little Johnny Jones, with 
a perfect mastery of his H’s, 
and a couple of sovereigns in 
his pocket, is shivering with 
mingled fright and excitement 
in a corner of the big school, 
or hall, where the members of 
the three or four lowest forms 
are supposed to prepare their 
work for the next day. He is 
one of a batch of some thirty 
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or forty new boys, who herd 
together for mutual protection, 
while sundry lower-school imps, 
a year or two older, occasion- 
ally “cut out” one of the timid 
band, and submit him to a mer- 
ciless fire of searching questions, 
Johnny has nothing peculiar 
about his dress—his father saw 
to that,—and takes his cate- 
ehism quietly, so he is soon let 
alone. But there is one unfor- 
tunate youth who has the un- 
paralleled effrontery to wear 
brown boots. Brown boots! 
On a wretched new boy!! 
When only prefects may put 
on these insignia of rank!!! 
He is chaffed and hustled and 
chidden, till he is able to sneak 
away to his little cubicle, where 
he removes the offending ob- 
jects in a flood of tears. 

A day or two later we find 
Johnny sitting on an inky 
form at the bottom of the 
Middle Fourth. He is a fairly 
sharp youngster, who has been 
well taught at the private 
school where he has spent the 
last two years. A question is 
passed down the form; no one 
knows the answer, till it comes 
to Johnny, who gives the right 
one, and goes up top. Pre- 
sently, towards the end of the 
lesson, he is put on to construe 
the carefully edited Caesar 
which the form are taking. 
At “prep” the night before he 
had become interested in the 
account before him of a mareh 
and a battle, and had gone on 
beyond the portion allotted for 
the next day’s lesson. The 
master, delighted to find a vein 
of interest in his mine of unin- 
telligence, allows Johnny to go 
on construing, keeps the form 
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a minute or two after the 
clock has struck, and Says 
* That’s very well done, Jones,” 
as he shuts his book. Poor 
Johnny! He is immediately 
set upon by a dozen youn 
savages, the thick-heads at the 
bottom of the form, who twist 
his arm and hack his shins, 
and intimate in no uncertain 
tones that he has committed 
at least two unpardonable 
erimes, and that if he do it 
again worse things will be- 
fall. 

Now Johnny is no hero, but 
only a very ordinary little boy, 
—perhaps a trifle fonder of 
books than the general run 
of little boys, but neither hero 
nor fool. He quickly and 
thoroughly learns the lesson 
that his only business in school 
hours is to do a minimum of 
work—just enough to get him 
his removes in due season,—and 
that public opinion, all-power- 
ful deity, will not tolerate a 
small boy in the Middle Fourth 
who shows an unreasonable 
interest in or knowledge of 
Cesar, his Gallic Wars. 

In the afternoon Johnny is 
drafted into one of the small- 
boy games on the lower-school 
cricket-ground, and here the 
real business of the day begins. 
Each game has a big boy, a 
member of the first or second 
elevens, looking after it. Johnny 
goes in among the tail of his 
side, and makes a good score. 
Next day he finds himself in a 
higher game, and in a week or 
two is playing in a “small” 
eleven against a neighbouring 
private school. His status is 
at once secure; big boys are 
civil to him,—“That’s the kid 
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who knocked up 40 against 
the Fernhurst brats ” ; his peers 
like him, and he begins to write 
home enthusiastic letters to his 
mother about the jolly time he 
is having. 

Then comes a fall. Playing 
a second time in a “small 
eleven,” he makes an unneces- 
sary score, when his side al- 
ready have plenty of runs, 
thanks to which the others 
are able to make a draw of it. 
This is a grievous offence, and 
it takes him weeks to live it 
down. But he has learnt that 
a public-school boy must play 
for his side, not for himself; 
must get out, if need be, that 
his eleven may win. 

The terms pass by, and many 
notions get into Johnny’s head 
and stay there. He finds that 
the road to honour lies through 
play ; he works at his play and 
plays at his work. He finds 
that a deal of immoral be- 
haviour, both of speech and 
action, lies beneath the surface 
of school life; and being, as I 
have said, no hero, is to some 
extent influenced thereby. 
Things which first shock, then 
attract, and he goes through 
a certain moral crisis; merci- 
fully ended for him by a good 
prefect, who, against all the 
rules, beats original sin out of 
him with a fives’ bat. He 
decides that although certain 
sins are pleasant, the percent- 
age of risk attaching to them 
is too high to make indulgence 
safe. Moreover, he is confirmed 
at about this time, and the 
straight talks in chapel from 
&@ sensible and kindly head- 
master are not without their 
effect. 
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By the time he is seventeen 
he has begun to take an in- 
terest in his personal appear- 
ance, and his manners in the 
drawing-room are distinctly 
good. With his elders he is 
quiet and unassuming, and he 
treats his father very much 
as he would his house-master 
—with a certain shy respect- 
fulness before his face, and a 
jovial but quite unwarranted 
assumption of familiarity be- 
hind his back. 

Intellectually he is much 
the same as when he left the 
sheltered roof of his private 
school. He has reached the 
haven of the Middle Fifth, and 
is safe from any superannua- 
tion clause. He dreams about 
cricket when he is up at form, 
and talks about it in his study, 
when he and his friend Robin- 
son are “mugging up” their 
piece of Cicero for to-morrow’s 
early school. The pair are 
possessed of a large assortment 
of Bohns,—worst of all possible 
translations, but cheap and 
literal, Their form-master is 
perfectly well aware that they, 
and half his form, use “cribs,” 
but what can he do? There is 
no absolute proof, and he is an 
easy-going man, steeped in the 
school routine for twenty years. 
He comforts his conscience by 
making the form pay special 
attention to Latin and Greek 
grammar, and chases them 
assiduously through the arid 
wastes of wy ov and the sterile 
deserts of ot un. This he calls 
“ giving them a sound founda- 
tion of scholarship,” and it kills 
the little remaining interest 
that any of them feel in the 
classical authors. 
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In his last year at school 
Johnny gets into the Upper 
Fifth, thanks to one or two 
boys leaving unexpectedly ; is 
made a prefect, and is given 
his first eleven cap. He is 
now one of the little circle of 
Olympian beings who control 
the lives and destinies of the 
community. In its centre are 
the captains of the cricket and 
football elevens ; next to them 
one may place the headmaster, 
and the one or two members of 
senior common-room who, from 
athletic prowess or force of 
character, have gained power 
and influence over their 
charges. Then comes the 
general body of prefects, and 
hovering round the edge of the 
circle, of but scarcely in it, are 
the rest of the masters. 

Among Johnny’s duties as a 
prefect were “keeping school” — 
that is to say, preserving order 
in the big school building, 
while some eighty or ninety 
urchins of fourteen and fifteen 
prepared their lesson of an 
afternoon; “keeping dormi- 
tory,” which meant walking 
up and down one or other of 
the lower-school dormitories 
for an hour after the small 
boys had gone to bed; reading 
the lessons in chapel when his 
turn came; and _ generally 
seeing that the rules of the 
place were faithfully observed. 
His powers of punishment were 
considerable. He could set 
“lines”; could give three 


strokes with a cane; could 
report to the senior prefect, 
which implied a severe caning 
for the offender before the 
assembled body of prefects; 
in short, the prefects were the 
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Head’s Pretorian guard, and 
the discipline of the school wag 
in their hands. 

Now the master who took 
the Upper Fifth was a fine 
scholar, but recently come from 
Oxford with the honour of a 
First in Greats upon him. He 
was moreover a sensible man, 
who in his own school-days had 
suffered many things from the 
prevailing system of teaching. 

One of the books the form 
were taking was The Frogs of 
Aristophanes; and the way 
this bold innovator taught it 
to his boys—who were of 
course only some four or five 
years younger than himself— 
was by making them act it. 
He first took them quickly 
through it, giving each boy a 
copy of the admirable transla- 
tion which was made when 
the play was acted by the 
O.U.D.S. in the early “nine- 
ties.” Then, when they had 
got a general notion of its 
structure, they were given 
parts, and the play was read 
through with appropriate in- 
flections of voice and gesture. 
You could always tell an Upper 
Fifth boy at that time by his 
perpetual “ Spex-ex-ex-é& Kodak 
xodé!” The form began to 
become a nuisance. 

A month before the end of 
the term the suggestion was 
made—by a boy in the form 
who had always been looked 
upon by other masters he had 
worked (!) for, as a sharp thorn 
in the flesh—that the Vth Pars 
Sup. should give a dramatic 
entertainment at the end of 
the term, consisting of scenes 
from one Apictodavys, Oi 
Barpayou. 
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In spite of the opposition of 
the Vith form master, the sug- 
gestion was carried out, and 
very well carried out. At the 
end, their pedagogue was car- 
ried on to the stage by the 
cheering members of his form. 
Johnny had a small part,— 
knew the whole play and its 
jokes and its meaning by heart, 
and much of it will always 
remain with him. 

Next term the form acted 
that not uninteresting old play, 
The Phormio,— probably the 
best of the Plauto-Terentian 
epoch,—in the same kind of 
way, in spite of the jeers of the 
VIth at them for “a gang of 
mountebanks,” “a _ licentious 
crew of juvenile mummers.” 
The VIth form master boiled 
over with taunts and bitter 
epigrams; he was a clever 
man with an acid tongue, a 
faithful worshipper at the fet- 
ish shrine of “scholarship.” 

If I were an artist I would 
paint a picture. I would draw 
a gloomy hollow in great hills, 
a rocky narrow defile, into 
which a troop of young human 
intellects are passing. En- 
throned in the shadow sits a 
monstrous god, and all around 
are they who carry out his 
will. As each glad young 
spirit comes under the shadow 
of that horrid shape it shrivels 
and withers, and is handled by 
the unclean ministers of the 
place, and carried off into dark 
and fearful caverns, whose 
mouths are dimly visible 
amidst an eddying cloud of 
mephitic vapours. One or two 
there are, more robust or more 
fortunate than their fellows, 
who escape back down the 
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defile, shrunk indeed, and often 
stunted for all their days, but 
still alive. And I should call 
the picture, The Old Scholar- 
ship. 

Together with The Phormio, 
Johnny’s form took those books 
of Thucydides which deal with 
the Syracusan expedition. The 
first step their young master 
took was to obtain a half-dozen 
copies of Jowett’s translation 
and hand them over to his 
boys. He was sorry he could 
not get more, he said; but it 
was an expensive book, and 
they must make the half-dozen 
do. In addition to translating 
a far longer piece of the text 
at each lesson than was usual, 
they wrote essays on the 
Kvxdos question, on the char- 
acter of Nicias, on the strategy 
and tactics of the campaign. 
The best of these essays were 
read out to the form ; and fre- 
quently two of the boys would 
arrange to take different sides, 
and then the class-room would 
resemble a heated but orderly 
debating society. 

Mistakes in the writing of 
English were pointed out to 
them, and a few simple and 
elementary rules laid down for 
their guidance. They were 
warned against the split in- 
finitive, the unduly long sen- 
tence, and suchlike pitfalls. 
Not one had ever before been 
instructed in the use of his 
own language. 

It need hardly be said that 
in spite of this sudden and 
almost forgotten interest in his 
books, Johnny was as keen as 
ever about his cricket and foot- 
ball. His life was very full 
and very happy, and he will 
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always look upon his last year 
at school as one of the happiest 
he is ever likely to spend. 

And now a day comes when 
his eyes are wet, for all his 
nineteen years. Sorrowfully 
leaving the well-loved build- 
ings, he has passed down the 
long corridor and through the 
quadrangle to the market-place, 
where wait the town hansoms, 
and is driving—a schoolboy 
no more—to the station. The 
Head is sorry to lose him; his 
house-master speaks words of 
more or less sage advice and of 
undoubted kindness, and ends 
up with “Good-bye, Jones, and 
good luck. I’m more than 
sorry you are going. There’s 
always a bed in the House 
when you come and look us up 
from Oxford.” But when he 
goes to say farewell to his 
form-master, beloved man, he 
wellnigh breaks down, and only 
saves himself by flight. Not 
till that moment does he realise 
how much he owes to this one 
usher. “If it had not been 
for him,” he thinks, “I should 
really know precious little more 
now than when I came here 
from my private school.” But, 
Johnny, it is not what he has 
taught you that matters: it is 
that he has taught you to in- 
terest yourself in learning, has 
made you feel that books are 
not necessarily a boy’s enemies, 
but may even be his very good 
friends. 

It is sometimes said in de- 
fence of the public schools that 
they develop character, even 
if their system of teaching is 
deficient. It would be truer 
to say that they attempt to 
shape their boys’ characters in 
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one common mould; and you 
cannot be said to “develop” a 
jelly when you pour it into a 
tin. All you do is to make it 
take on a certain appearance, 
which in hot weather frequently 
alters considerably by the time 
it is put upon the table. 

There is nothing more strange 
than the way in which lads of 
nineteen alter, when they find 
themselves in the larger en- 
vironment of the university. 
The shy unregarded “scug,” 
or “swot,” or “sap,” or what- 
ever name the jargon of his 
particular school has given 
him, blossoms out in a term or 
two into an important person, 
a shining light at the Union 
perhaps, or an amusing good 
fellow, who is welcomed in the 
rooms of all the most distin- 
guished folk in the college. 
He develops traits previously 
unsuspected even by himself, 
and in a years time is 4 
totally different being from 
the despised schoolboy. In a 
less repressing atmosphere he 
has begun to find his true 
self. 

A man will always remain 
more or less what his ’Varsity 
friends believed him to be: but 
if you meet some one whom 
you last knew as a schoolboy, 
ten or fifteen years ago, you 
will probably be immensely 
astonished that he is what he 
is: he will seem to be another 
being, and you will vainly 
search for some connecting 
link between him and the boy 
you once imagined you knew 
so well, This is not as it 
should be. 

The public schools develop 
characteristics and suppress 
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character. A public-school boy 
has certain characteristics of 
appearance, of speech, of manner 
often, of thought less frequent- 
ly, which distinguish him from 
those who have never lived 
under those historic roofs. 
Kipling, most shrewd observer, 
talks of ‘the public - school 
mask ” on a boy’s face; and of 
course no one, least of all a 
boy at an impressionable age, 
can live for several years under 
a certain code of manners and 
conduct without bearing marks 
of their sojourn upon him. 
But the mask is a thin one: 
a veneer, a deception even. 
The boys’ bodies are healthy 
and well looked after; they, 
could you see them, would be 
the best argument for a public- 
school upbringing; the bodies 
are splendid, the minds—there 
are none. There is a mask, 
and if you get behind the mask 
you find a great emptiness; it 
is a mask which conceals a 
despite of learning, an unwill- 
ingness to know, a charnel- 
house of still-born intellect ; a 
mask whose features have been 
formed by never-ending all- 
important games— by dull 
masters, who drone through 
the weary hours, making vain 
repetitions of thrice - worn 
texts— by a senseless system 
of teaching invented by monks, 
blessed by priests, and conse- 
crated by pedagogues. 

Small wonder that a lad 
often changes when he leaves 
school. He suddenly discovers 
that he has a mind; that 
cricket is not absolutely every- 
thing, and his intellect awakens 
and alters his whole being. 
He discovers, too, that it is not 
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necessarily an opprobrious ac- 
tion to differ from his fellows, 
even in the matter of brown 
boots ; that he need not suffer 
in order to have his own 
opinions about things; that 
within reasonable limits he 
may lead his own life in his 
own way. 

Now Johnny, as we have 
seen, had the luck to sit under 
that rare being, a clever man 
with an original mind. He 
went up to Oxford, to a good 
but not an extravagant col- 
lege, and so far as his work 
went found himself back more 
or less where he had been in 
the Upper Fifth. -He elected 
to take Honour Moderations 
(Classical), an examination ex- 
pressly devised for the purpose 
of testing an undergraduate’s 
“ scholarship,” — with some 
utterly puerile Logic thrown 
in, so a Don informed him, “as 
a mental gymnastic.” Many 
crimes are concealed under the 
term “ mental gymnastics.” I 
am not sure that the error con- 
tained in the expression is not 
the fundamental one, which 
will have to be uprooted if the 
schools and the universities 
are to escape condemnation. 

It is said that the mind is 
strengthened by a mechanical 
act of learning, on the analogy 
that the muscles of the body 
are strengthened by the use of 
dumb-bells. But just as the 
unscientific use of heavy dumb- 
bells is positively bad and dan- 
gerous, and far more likely to 
hurt and weaken than to make 
strong, so the over-loading of 
a boy’s immature brain with 
heavy shapeless masses of Latin 
Grammar or Mathematics will 
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be productive of nothing but 
harm. In the case of the body, 
the old gymnastics have been 
entirely given up: Swedish 
exercises, light Indian clubs, 
rubber pulleys, have taken the 
place of the shot-bag and 10-lb., 
bell. Gymnastics, in fact, have 
long been relegated to their 
proper function, a strictly sub- 
ordinate one, and boys’ bodies 
are developed by things they 
love—cricket, rowing, football, 
running, and the like, — pur- 
suits in which, it is true, a 
certain amount of muscle is 
necessary. But it is far better 
that the muscle should be de- 
veloped by actually running or 
rowing than by the use of 
dumb-bells in a gymnasium. 
An intelligent Chinaman, on 
being told that many English 
lads spent six very critical 
years of. their life in learning 
two dead languages, remarked 
that Latin and Greek must 
indeed have a noble literature 
if it were considered good to 
take so much trouble over 
teaching our boys to read 
them. He supposed, very 
naturally, as any intelligent 
being would suppose, that in 
six years a boy could learn to 
read a language with some 
ease; and that the only object 
of learning a dead language 
must be the study of its litera- 
ture. Little did he know, 
little could he imagine, how 
those languages are taught. 
Little did he know that searcely 
one boy in a hundred, when 
he leaves a public school, is 
capable of making a decent 
translation of any unknown 
passage from a classical author 
—and as for reading a Latin 
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or Greek author for pleasure! 
It is all mental gymnastics; 
and sometimes you find a boy, 
of the kind which wins a 
University scholarship, who is 
a mental Farnese Hercules; 
his brain is so twisted into 
huge knots and strands that 
it can hardly move. He will 
tell you every single thing 
there is to be known about 
the use of the middle or the 
second aorist, but has no more 
real intelligence or interest in 
life, or art, or literature, than 
a Surrey policeman. The gym- 
nastics have strangled his 
intellect. 

Such a boy is, of course, not 
too common ; he is one of those 
who .were clever, originally. 
The mediocre boy takes less 
harm, because he has less 
application, and the cascade 
of gender rhymes and syntax 
slides more or less harmlessly 
over his back. He soon learns 
that there is nothing to be 
gained by distinguishing him- 
self in form; his work has no 
interest for him—he does the 
bare minimum, his brain is 
affected indeed, almost unto 
tears, with boredom, but an 
instinct of self - preservation 
forbids him from allowing it 
to be gymnasticised into 4 
monstrous fungoid growth, 
dead to literature, dead to 
history, dead to politics, dead 
to all the intellectual life of 
two thousand centuries of 
civilisation. 

To go back to Johnny at 
Oxford. He took a Second in 
Honour Mods., and was well 
satisfied. He would not have 
got that if he had taken his 
tutor’s advice, and prepared 
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his set books without the help 
of a translation. He had 
worked quite hard for the 
examination, and like most 
undergraduates who are just 
through Mboderations, deter- 
mined to enjoy himself for a 
term or two before settling 
down to read again. But he 
was a conscientious lad, and 
the immensity and comprehen- 
sive character of the subjects 
he was required to get up for 
Greats frightened him into 
beginning a certain amount of 
reading, even during the sum- 
mer term after Mods. The 
whole of Greek and Roman 
history; the whole of Greek 
and Roman literature; the 
whole of the structure of 
ancient, medieval, and modern 
philosophy,—here was a moun- 
tain of knowledge to be dug 
through. 

He was sitting in his room 
overlooking the beautiful gar- 
den Quad one summer morn- 
ing, when the brilliant idea 
occurred to him that the first 
thing to do if he wished seri- 
ously to tackle Literze Humani- 
ores, was to learn the two lan- 
guages in which the bulk of the 
subject-matter of that examin- 
ation is written. During nearly 
eight years of education he had, 
he thought to himself, obtained 
& certain knowledge of their 
grammar ; could translate a few 
plays, a few pieces of poetry, a 
chapter or two of history to 
which he had paid an especial 
attention ; but he had no know- 
ledge of the languages in the 
same way in which he knew 
French, no power to devote 
himself to what the author 
says, without perforce paying 
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a minute attention to the words 
he uses in saying it. He had 
had a French governess for a 
year, just before he went to a 
private school; he could talk 
in that tongue quite fluently, 
and read an Erckmann-Chat- 
rian or ‘Les Trois Mousquet- 
aires’ in the vernacular, with 
delight and comprehension. 

Now he had two years and a 
half. Why not learn Latin by 
talking it? He grew quite hot 
at the brilliancy of his idea, 
But with whom could he con- 
verse? Men who know Latin 
well enough to talk it are as 
rare a8 Giant Sloths. 

He explained his views to 
two other undergraduates, one 
of whom was a scholar of the 
college, and with some diffi- 
culty persuaded them to meet 
in his rooms for an hour every 
morning—to talk Latin! Their 
occupation became known, and 
they were much laughed at; 
towards the end of the term, 
however, a certain famous 
Latin scholar, an old man 
whose name is known and 
reverenced even at Bonn and 
Heidelberg, knocked at their 
door one morning, said that he 
was much interested in their 
experiment, and would like to 
assist. Confused at first, they 
soon gladly assented; and to 
their vast astonishment dis- 
covered that in six weeks they 
had learnt to speak much more 
fluently than could the great 
man, for all his immense know- 
ledge and erudition. 

To cut a long tale short, by 
the time of their examination, 
two years later, they all three 
of them knew Latin and knew 
Greek, — could talk or read 
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either language with reason- 
able ease. Johnny did not get 
a firss—his philosophy and 
logic were weak; but he got 
a good second, and was quite 
pleased with himself. He had 
taken to rowing, and the ex- 
citement of Eights Week prob- 
ably cost him his first. The 
other two, who played cricket, 
both got firsts, and one of 
them—the scholar—was the 
wonder and pride of his ex- 
aminers. Johnny considered, 
probably with justice, that, 
taking one thing with another, 
his seat in the college boat, 
which had gone head of the 
river, was worth the difference 
between the second, and the 
first he so narrowly missed. 

I heard a bishop remark the 
other day, “There is nothing 
the matter with the public 
schools and universities save 
their system of education.” 

Now, of course, some boys 
are not sent to school to be 
educated, but, after all, they 
are in the minority. To say 
that there is not much wrong 
with a school but its educa- 
tional system is much the same 
thing as saying that there is 
not much wrong with a steam- 
engine except that the boiler 
is worn out, or with a motor- 
car except that the wheels are 
broken. 

A boy’s brain is at least as 
important as his body, and as 
easily moulded by rational 
treatment. We have very 
little to learn nowadays about 
the most wholesome methods 
of physical training, and have 
probably come as near to per- 
fection in the matter as is 
possible in an imperfect world. 
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It is likely that there was 
never a period in the world’s 
history in which the growing 
human body was studied and 
treated with so much know- 
ledge and success. But the 
mind? We are still in the 
Dark Ages. 

No one will deny to our 
public schools many and even 
great merits. In some boys, 
especially in those who remain 
at school long enough to wield 
power, they develop self-confi- 
dence, and a_ rudimentary 
growth of the faculty of con- 
trolling others. In all, they 
instil an obedience to the 
powers that be; a certain code 
of honour, which, curious and 
distorted in many ways, is still 
infinitely better than the lax 
habits of thought obtaining in 
a French Lycée; a reserve, a 
reticence, a respect—or is it 
dislike ?—for the nakedness of 
one’s own or another’s soul, 
which is a cardinal and distince- 
tive English virtue, making 
for happiness in family life as 
in the affairs of business and 
politics; again, a faculty of 
hero-worship often becoming 
strong and even passionate, 
which in after life may assume 
the form of devotion to a poli- 
tical chief, to a leader of 
thought, to an admiral or a 
general or a senior partner,— 
a faculty which is productive 
of some of the best work dene 
in the England of to-day. 

On the credit side, moreever, 
must be weighed the fact that 
the majority of boys are on the 
whole very happy at a public 
school. Now this is a vital 
thing, as no young creature 
can be developed properly if it 
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is often or permanently un- 
happy. But at the same time 
there is always an unhappy 
minority ; usually consisting 
of boys less muscular or robust 
than their fellows, with an in- 
stinctive but suppressed desire 
for beautiful things, music, 
pictures, or poetry—tastes 
which it need hardly be said 
are not provided for in the 
school curriculum. Such boys, 
bad at games, uninterested in 
their uninteresting lessons, re- 
tire into their own dismal little 
shells, and suffer in their whole 
character and career from the 
constricting forces which have 
affected them during their most 
precious years. They leave 
school with gladness, hating it ; 
and no boy or girl ought to be 
allowed to hate anything. It 
is astonishing, but ever to be 
remembered of pedagogues, 
how easily the iron enters into 
@ young soul, 

For such boys as these, a 
more rational system of educa- 
tion means moral and intel- 
lectual salvation. The timid, 
thin-skinned boy, instead of 
eating his heart out in loneli- 
ness and isolation, browses with 
keen enjoyment on the fruits 
of the great classical authors. 
Cicero, sensibly taught, may 
save a soul, 

Latin and Greek ought to 
be taught so that a boy on 
leaving school should feel 
ashamed if he cannot “read 
Homer with his feet on the 
mantelpiece.” We have gone 
astray into an educational wil- 
derness from whence at all 
costs we must now return. 
The dead bones must be made 
to live; the dead languages 
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must be regarded simply as the 
keys to all the beauty and 
splendour of the literature of 
Greece and Rome; the study 
of grammar must be discarded, 
the young brain must be taught 
to accustom itself to con- 
sidering not the construction 
but the meaning of language; 
the whole educational edifice 
must be pulled down and re- 
built, if we are to hold our own 
as an enlightened nation among 
the peoples of the world. In 
the days when no one was edu- 
cated, the moral and physical 
training of the public school 
was enough to ensure the pre- 
eminence of those classes of the 
community who sent their sons 
to such schools. The brain of 
Demos was as yet untroubled ; 
no suspicion of the hand which 
more or less fed and elothed 
him had as yet stirred his soul. 
But, with education, suspicion 
came, and is growing. Nay, 
it is more contempt than sus- 
picion by now. Ask a pupil- 
teacher in a Board School—that 
is to say, one of the pick of the 
educated poorer classes—what 
he thinks of Eton. You will 
get a scornful laugh; not be- 
cause he despises EHtonians— 
yet—but because it is common 
talk in the society in which he 
moves that a boy at Eton is 
taught nothing which will be 
of the slightest use to him 
thereafter, nothing which stimu- 
lates his mind, nothing of all 
that is necessary if he is 
rightfully and not by birth or 
favour to form one of a ruling 
caste. 

It may be said, perhaps, that 
after all the public schools 
have supplied almost all the 
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prominent statesmen of the 
past fifty years; possibly,— 
but not of the past five years. 
In the present Cabinet are 
many men who were never at 
a great school, and it must be 
understood that only during 
this twentieth century has the 
Board School begun seriously 
to compete with Eton, Win- 
chester, and the rest. 

Now surely we are beholding 
the advance of a great peril 
to the nation. The intellectual, 
quick-brained man who owes 
his education to a county 
council is imbued with no sense 
of the value of discipline, of 
the ethics of true honour; he 
has never set the cause before 
himself, or had his being 
steeped in esprit de corps. He 
has from his boyhood played 
for his own hand, and has seen 
his fellows scrambling, tramp- 
ling, kicking one another down 
in their efforts to obtain each 
his individual goal. He will 
have learnt neither to rule nor 
to obey. 

Signs are not wanting that 
politics are becoming a dirtier 
game than of yore. Politicians 
are more unscrupulous, the 
House of Commons begins to 
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be a place where dishonourable 
tricks are applauded, and the 
end justifies any means. Of 
old, at least, it stood honourably 
by certain unwritten rules, and 
“slim” tricks were almost un- 
known. 

The public schools have 
much to learn from the board 
schools, the board schools 
from the public schools, 
Efforts have been made spo- 
radically to introduce into the 
village or urban school some- 
thing of the patriotism, honour, 
and camaraderie of the public 
school, and at certain of the 
latter are found intelligent 
men who battle hopefully 
against that rotten and vicious 
system of mind-killing so-called 
classical education. It is very 
necessary for the good of the 
State that their efforts meet 
with success. If we cannot do 
without Demos nowadays, still 
less can we do without honour- 
able gentlemen in the conduct 
of our national affairs. Let us 
endeavour to imbue Demos 
with a higher moral code, and 
to persuade Patricius that an 
awakened brain is of equal 
importance with a well -de- 
veloped body. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 1856-1885. 


BY 


GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR 


HENRY BRACKENBOURY, G.C.B. 


II, 


In 1867 I formed a connec- 
tion with the daily press which 
for more than three years ab- 
sorbed the greater part of my 
spare time. And here it had 
better at once be stated that 
at this time officers who wrote 
for the papers were not viewed 
favourably at the Headquar- 
ters of the Army. But I had 
ideas and opinions for which I 
was determined to obtain a 
hearing. Moreover, I was a 
very poor man, and anxious to 
rise in my profession. With- 
out money I could not buy 
books, or travel to widen my 
sphere of interests and activ- 
ities. Nor, indeed, could I be 
sure of finding the means to 
take advantage of opportun- 
ities which might arise, and 
might help me to get my 
foot on the first step of the 
ladder. And so I resolved 
to run the risk of incurring 
a@ certain amount of odium 
at Headquarters. My brother, 
Captain (afterwards Major- 
General) Charles Brackenbury, 
had acted as military corres- 
pondent of ‘The Times’ in the 
war of 1866. At the battle 


of Koeniggritz he had ridden 
with Benedek into the thick 
of the fire at Chlum. He 
had gone on to Italy, and de- 
scribed the naval battle of 
Lissa and the handing over 
He had become a 


of Venetia. 


personage of some importance, 
and I was fired with emulation. 
‘The Times,’ of course, was 
barred to me; but if I could 
not be in the first flight, I 
would at least try for the 
second. So I gladly accepted 
an offer of an introduction to 
the editor of ‘The Standard,’ 
Captain Thomas Hamber. I 
called on him in his scrubby 
little office in Shoe Lane, and 
found him and Mr Evans, the 
manager, sitting at opposite 
sides of a table. Yes, he had 
room for a writer on military 
subjects, and he would give me 
a trial. There were leaders to 
be written, and headed articles, 
long or short, according to the 
importance of the subject, on 
matters of public interest. 
What was my view as to cor- 
poral punishment in the Army ? 
I was opposed to it, except on 
active service in the field. 
Well, there would be a debate 
that Friday night on Mr 
Otway’s motion for its aboli- 
tion. I had better read the 
debate on Saturday morning, 
and send up a leader the 
same day, in time to appear 
in Monday’s paper. I carried 
out my instructions, and to 
my delight my first leading 
article appeared in ‘The Stan- 
dard’ of Monday, March 18, 
1867, and a second article on 
the same subject in ‘The Morn- 
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ing Herald’ of March 30; 
for at this time ‘The Standard,’ 
‘The Evening Standard,’ and 
‘The Morning Herald’ all be- 
longed to the same proprietor, 
and were under the same editor 
and manager. 

This was the beginning of a 
long spell of hard, but highly 
interesting, and to me valu- 
able work. It was clear that 
if my newspaper was to be 
well informed, I must keep 
myself abreast of all military 
matters of interest both at 
home and abroad. This in- 
volved a prodigious amount of 
reading. I read and reviewed 
all the chief military books, 
obtained all the Parliamentary 
papers on military subjects, 
and before long became a fre- 
quent attendant at the military 
debates in the House of Com- 
mons. . In those days this was 
a much less difficult matter 
than it would be now. I never 
sat in the Strangers’ Gallery, 
or in the Press Gallery, as I 
had a number of friends who 
were Members of Parliament, 
and a@ relative a clerk in the 
House of Commons ; and all that 
was necessary was to walk to the 
Lobby, open in those days to 
the public, and wait outside the 
doors of the House till one of 
my friends appeared, or to send 
in a card, when I never failed 
to get a seat, through the kind- 
ness of the Speaker, either under 
the Gallery or in the Speaker’s 
Gallery. I was introduced to 
that interesting personality 
Captain Gosset, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, who sometimes invited 
me to his room, and always 
showed me great kindness. I 
occasionally came in for inter- 


esting debates on other than 
mnilitary subjects, and there 
was not one of the best debaters 
of those days whom I have not 
frequently heard. 

One incident made a special 
impression upon me, I was 
sitting under the gallery dur- 
ing the discussion of the 
Mutiny Act, when John Bright 
came and sat immediately un- 
derneath and talked to a 
friend of his who was seated 
next to me. It was either 
in 1867 or 1868, when the 
wars of 1866 between Austria 
and Prussia and Austria and 
Italy were fresh in all our 
memories, and our own army 
was atalow ebb. “What do 
you think I have just dis- 
covered in the preamble to 
the Mutiny Act?” said John 
Bright to my neighbour—“ that 
our army is maintained for 
the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe! Was 
there ever anything so comic?” 
That year the historic pre- 
amble passed without ques- 
tion. Next year it appeared 
minus the “comic” expression. 

The recent invasion of the 
House by a suffragette has re- 
minded me of another incident 
of that time. I was sitting 
under the Gallery on the 
Government side, when the 
House was cleared for a divi- 
sion. With the other strangers 
I was turned out into the lobby, 
where I met a friend who was 
a@ member, and entered into 
conversation with him, When 
the division was over, I followed 
him through the first door 
leading into the House, and 
instead of turning up the stair- 
case leading to the two rows 
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of seats under the Gallery, 
which were then available for 
strangers, passed on unchal- 
lenged through the second door, 
and turned up the steps, sitting 
down in a seat immediately 
below the two rows, a seat con- 
secrated to members only and 
within the sacred precincts. 
I had not been there many 
minutes when a door- keeper 
came and whispered to me 
“ Are youa member?” “No.” 
“Then follow me out quietly.” 
I did so, and once beyond the 
door, he said, “Thank good- 
ness nobody else noticed you, 
or I don’t know what would 
have happened.” What would 
have happened? Should I have 
been sent to the Clock Tower? 

And this reminds me of how 
when a boy, staying with 
my brother, then a subaltern 
of Horse Artillery at Wool- 
wich, I was riding one of his 
horses, and turning in at the 
Blackheath gates of Greenwich 
Park, had a pleasant canter 
on the turf under the trees. 
When I reached the gates on 
my return two park - keepers 
barred my way, and asked what 
I meant by riding in the Park. 
I was innocent of having done 
anything wrong, and said so. 
They told me no one might 
ride in the Park except the 
Ranger or the Royal Family, 
and talked of arresting me. I 


asked whether they would not 
get into trouble for having 
allowed me to enter, and they 
saw the force of the argument. 
Was the same thought in the 
mind of the House of Commons’ 
door-keeper when he treated 
me so gently? 

After the session of 1867, 
during my summer vacation, 
I went to Paris for ‘The 
Standard,’ and wrote a series 
of articles on the munitions 
of war in the great Exhibition 
which was held that year on 
the Champ de Mars. To the 
outward eye the Empire was 
now at the zenith of its 
grandeur, every sovereign of 
Europe being either present in 
person or being represented by 
the heir to the throne. The 
Czar (Alexander II.) with his 
sons, and the King of Prussia 
(William, afterwards Emperor 
of Germany) with his son 
(subsequently the Emperor 
Frederick), Bismarck, and von 
Moltke, were all present at 
a review held at Longchamps 
on June 6, after which, on 
their return, an attempt was 
made to assassinate the Czar. 
Of this review I possess a 
remarkable souvenir. It is a 
half sheet of gilt-edged note- 
paper bearing the Imperial 
crown and letter N, on one 
side of which is written in 
the Emperor’s handwriting— 


REVvE P®- L’EMPEREUR DE RUSSIE. 


Trowpes. 


3 divisions d’infanterie de la ligne 
: bataillons de Chasseurs 
2 divns. d’inf. de la garde 
bat. de chasss- 


Total, 64 bataillons. 





Regiments. 
12 
3 
8 
1 
20 «4 bat. 










; 
: 
: 
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regiments de cavalerie de la ligne 
de la garde 


batteries 


On the other side of the 
page is a rough sketch by 
the Emperor of the review 
ground, showing the moulin 
and the tribune, and the pos- 
itions in which the cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry were to 
be drawn up. 

This was given by the Em- 
peror on May 20 to the Mar- 
shal who was to command 
the troops at the review, and 
some years later was by him 
given to me. I was not in 
Paris when this review was 
held, but was present at one 
given in September for the 
Sultan, Abdul Aziz, when 
almost the same troops were 
present. 

How little I thought at 
that time how soon the Em- 
pire was to fall, and yet how 
strangely prophetic were the 
concluding words of my last 
article for ‘The Standard’ :— 


“In my last visit to the Exhib- 
ition I passed, a few moments before 
leaving, that sad and solemn statue 
of the last moments of the great 
Napoleon, and I thought what an 
awful lesson was to be learnt there 
of the hollowness and vanity of the 
hopes of him who seeks his only 
happiness in the glory that awaits 
a great conqueror.” 


In the early summer of 1868 a 
great piece of good fortune befel 
me. In the previous winter it 
had been decided to introduce 
the teaching of Military His- 
tory into the course of studies 
at Woolwich. A lectureship 





6 
6 


—— 


12 ou 48 escadrons, 


12 de la ligne. 
8 de la garde. 


20 bat. 


to the senior class of cadets 
had been created, and was held 
by a distinguished brother 
officer of mine who had won 
his Victoria Cross in the 
Crimea. Unfortunately for 
him, his programme was too 
ambitious. Half the term was 
over and he had only reached 
the early Roman period. The 
Council of Military Education, 
of which General Napier was 
President, and Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Edward) Bruce 
Hamley a member, came down 
to hear him lecture. The 
following day he wrote to me 
and told me he was going to 
resign his lectureship, as the 
Council insisted on his aban- 
doning his extensive pro- 
gramme, and devoting the 
remainder of the term to lec- 
turing upon some campaign 
of a date not earlier than 
Frederick the Great. He ad- 
vised me to apply to succeed 
him. It was an opportunity 
not to be lost. I had felt my 
feet as a lecturer, having given 
a lecture on medieval armour 
and weapons to a full house in 
the theatre of the Royal Artil- 
lery Institution, and there was 
one campaign which had been 
studied so closely by me that 
I was prepared to lecture upon 
it at once. So I obtained a 
certificate as to my capability 
as a lecturer, appended a copy 
of my article on “War” in 
Brande’s Dictionary, and sent 
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in my application, offering to 
begin a course of lectures on 
the Campaign of Waterloo in 
the following week. The 
Governor of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy supported my 
application, and the stars in 
their courses favoured me. It 
was not easy to find another 
man on the spot ready to take 
up the work at five days’ notice, 
and the appointment was given 
to me. The Council attended 
one of my lectures ; the tempor- 
ary lectureship was converted 
into a professorship, and the 
commencement of the following 
term found me Professor of 
Military History, with one lec- 
ture a-week to deliver to each 
of the two senior classes of 
cadets. 

When closing my course at 
the end of the first term I 
mentioned that, with a view to 
lecturing on the Waterloo Cam- 
paign to a new class next term, 
I intended, during the coming 
vacation, to visit the theatre 
of the war and study the 
operations of the armies afresh 
on the ground. Not long 
afterwards a note came to me 
from a cadet, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald Law, about to receive his 
commission in the Royal Artil- 
lery, asking whether it would 
be possible for him to be al- 
lowed to accompany me on my 
proposed tour. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and together 
we went by rail to Charleroi, 
and thence walked over the 
whole theatre of the campaign. 

Thus began a friendship, 
lasting for forty years, and 
only terminated by his death, 
while the proofs of this paper 
were lying on my table, on 2nd 
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November last. His subsequent 
career was so remarkable, and 
its earlier stages are known to 
so few, that it may fitly be 
sketched in these Memories. 
He left the army at an early 
period of his career, because he 
considered himself bound, for 
the sake of others, to earn a 
larger income than the army 
could offer. He determined to 
strike out a line for himself, 
and started business as agent 
for the sale of agricultural 
machinery in Russia. In this, 
after many hardships and diffi- 
culties, he prospered up to the 
point when he was robbed by 
@ partner, against whom he 
brought an action, which, with 
characteristic determination, he 
pressed through the courts in 
Russia till he won it; but the 
costs were ruinous, and his 
business was wrecked. Then 
he became travelling agent 
for a London firm, in whose 
service he travelled over the 
whole of Russia, from Finland 
to the Caspian. This appoint- 
ment, against the wish of the 
firm, he insisted on resigning 
because he was satisfied that 
they could get the work done 
for a lower salary than he could 
afford to take. Then, after a 
spell of service in the Sudan 
as an officer (he had kept his 
name un the Reserve of Officers’ 
List), he came home, and became 
manager of the Globe Tele- 
phone Company, when it was 
fighting the United Telephone 
Company tooth and nail. Con- 
vinced that the best policy for 
the shareholders of the Globe 
was to merge itself in the 
United, he advocated their 
doing so, and ——— amal- 
D 
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gamation through, although he 
thus abolished his own post. 
At this time, when he was 
for the moment without occupa- 
tion, having ascertained that he 
would be willing to accept em- 
ployment under Government, I 
spoke about him to Sir Philip 
Currie, Permanent Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, with 
whom as Head of the Military 
Intelligence Department I was 
in confidential relations. I 
mentioned Law’s linguistic and 
literary attainments—he spoke 
French, German, and Russian 
fluently, he had acted as inter- 
preter to the Embassy at St 
Petersburg, and had written a 
brilliant article in ‘The Quart- 
erly Review’ on “The Races 
of Russia ”—and I spoke of his 
great knowledge of Russia and 
Russian commerce. Currie saw 
him, Lord Salisbury saw him, 
and the post was created for 
him of commercial attaché for 
Russia and the East, including 
the Ottoman Empire and 
Persia. Sir Robert Morier, 
then Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, did not like the appoint- 
ment, and came to see me 
about it. I told him he would 
change his mind when he knew 
Law better; and it was not 
very long before he wrote ask- 
ing me to do all I could with 
the Foreign Office to prevent 
their sending Law to Con- 
stantinople, as he did not know 
how he should get on without 
him. It was here that Law 


first displayed that great 
financial ability which led the 
Government to employ him in 
so many financial negotiations 
—the commercial treaty with 
Turkey, the commercial con- 
vention with Bulgaria, the 
International Financial Com- 
mission at Athens,—-and to his 
subsequent appointments as 
British delegate on the Council 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, 
and later financial member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in India, 
where he established a gold- 
standard reserve — services 
which were rewarded with 
the Knight Commandership of 
the Orders of St Michael and St 
George and the Star of India. 

He returned from India as 
poor a man as he was when he 
first entered the Foreign Office 
service eighteen years previ- 
ously, for, true to his great 
sense of honour and of duty, 
he had given his whole mind 
and energies to the interests 
confided to his care, and had 
never thought about making 
money for himself. And the 
country he had served so well 
refused to give him any 
pension. 

An obituary notice in ‘The 
Times’ of November 4 has 
done justice to his great 
qualities of head and _ heart,’ 
and I doubt not that Greece, 
which is to be his last resting- 
place, will long cherish and 
find some means of paying 
honour to his memory.’ 





1 It was with sincere regret that we read the news of our valued friend and 
contributor Sir Edward Law’s sudden death at Paris. We warmly concur in 
all that Sir Henry Brackenbury has written on his character and career. 


—Ed. B. M. 


? Since the above was written, I have learnt that the King of the Hellenes 
has directed that at his funeral at Athens the honours due to a Grand Cross of 





the Order of the Saviour are to be paid. 
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During our tour in Belgium 
I wrote several articles for 
‘The Standard ’—“ A Tour in 
the Cockpit of Europe,” “The 
Kermesse in Belgium,” &c.; 
and in the following year 
having represented how valu- 
able it would be if the Pro- 
fessor of Military History 
could visit every summer the 
theatre of the campaign upon 
which he intended next to 
lecture, obtained a Govern- 
ment grant of ten shillings a- 
day for such days as might be 
actually passed in travelling, in 
aid of my expenses. 

In 1869 I visited the theatre 
of Falckenstein’s campaign of 
1866 in Western Germany, 
during my tour writing many 
headed articles for ‘The Stand- 
ard, and lecturing upon the 
campaign in the following 
autumn. 

In the same year I began 
writing leading articles upon 
life insurance. I had become 
a director of an old life insur- 
ance company, had got behind 
the scenes, and had made a 
study of the subject. There 
were at that time certain in- 
surance offices which were no- 
toriously unsound, and I was 
convinced of the necessity for, 
and strongly advocated the 
introduction of, an Act of Par- 
liament which would compel 
all life insurance offices to 
publish their accounts yearly. 
Such an Act, promoted by Mr 
Cave in 1869, came into force 
in 1870, and has done much 
to place life insurance in this 
country on a sound footing. 
The only scrape into which 
I ever got ‘The Standard’ was 
in connection with this subject. 
An office which considered it- 
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self libelled by one of my 
articles threatened an action, 
and the editor duly apologised. 
The office in question collapsed 
shortly afterwards. 

In 1868 I began writing for 
‘The Athenzum,’ under the 
editorship of Mr W. Hepworth 
Dixon, the well-known author 
of ‘New America,’ ‘Spiritual 
Wives,’ ‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 
and other books. I do not re- 
member how my connection 
with this paper came about, but 
I find a letter from Hepworth 
Dixon of June 25, 1868, telling 
me the latest days for sending 
in articles and paragraphs, and 
saying “the limit of length is 
the limit of interest. When you 
can make a bright and pleas- 
ant paper, then take space.” 

I reviewed many books for, 
and contributed paragraphs on 
matters of military scientific 
interest to, this paper. The 
story of one of these para- 
graphs is curious. At that 
time the Moncrieff carriage 
for heavy guns was much in 
evidence. Colonel Moncrieff 
had invented a most ingenious 
arrangement, by which a gun 
mounted on its carriage, when 
fired, was, by the force of the 
recoil, made to disappear below 
the parapet, out of the enemy’s 
sight. In this position it was 
loaded, and when the operation 
of loading was complete the 
gun, by the release of a counter- 
weight, rose again into position 
for firing. Colonel Moncrieff, 
whom I knew well, was a great 
friend of the Rev. James White, 
one of the instructors in mathe- 
maties at the Royal Military 
Academy. The latter discov- 
ered that the form of the 
curved rack in the Moncrieff 
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carriage was, if not a new curve 
hitherto unknown to mathe- 
maticians, at least a curve 
whose properties and applic- 
ations had been hitherto over- 
looked. He showed me the 
calculations and the equation 
for the curve. I suggested 
christening it “the Moncrieffian 
curve” and sending a short 
paper upon it to ‘The Athen- 
eum.’ My paragraph was ex- 
amined and revised by Mon- 
crieff and White, and was then 
sent off. It came back to me 
in type with a note from 
Hepworth Dixon saying he 
had consulted Professor de 
Morgan, who said there was 
nothing in it. Then we 
consulted Professor Sylvester, 
Professor of Mathematics at 
Woolwich, and the greatest 
mathematician of the day. 
He said we were perfectly 
right, and the paragraph was 
sent back and inserted on 
October 24, 1868. 

Professor Sylvester was un- 
doubtedly a genius. It was 
said that he had out-distanced 
all rivals at Cambridge, but 
that the faet of his being a 
Jew had prevented his obtain- 
ing a degree at that university. 
Like many another genius he 
had his weak points, and at 
this time he believed that he 
was @ musician and a poet. 
That he was not a practical 
musician I know, having fre- 
quently heard him sing; but 
he doubtless knew perfectly the 
laws of harmony and counter- 
point, and all the theory of 
music. In October 1869, he 
wrote to me apropos of a 
review in ‘The Athenzum’ of 
Bulwer Lytton’s translations 
of Horace, especially his render- 
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ing of the Ode to Maecenas, 
asking me to obtain insertion 
in ‘The Athenzum’ of his own 
rendering of the same Ode, of 
which he thus wrote: “To my 
ear it seems to convey more 
of the effect of the original 
than does Lytton’s, and [ 
think the English is more 
idiomatic.” He told me he 
had recited it to two of his col- 
leagues, “ both of whom consid- 
ered it as faithful, and were so 
indulgent as to say as spirited, 
a rendering as they had ever 
heard of any Ode of Horace.” 
I sent it to Dr Doran, well 
known as the author of ‘ Their 
Majesties’ Servants,’ ‘ Annals of 
the Stage,’ ‘Monarchs retired 
from Business,’ and other works, 
who was at that time editing 
‘The Athenzum’ in succession 
to Hepworth Dixon, but he de- 
clined to insert it. Professor 
Sylvester then sent me “an 
amended edition of my rhymes; 
they are polished so smooth 
that I feel as if I could skate 
upon them. It is hard work 
rubbing up old verses and 
working out the flaws ; polish- 
ing lenses by hand must be 
child’s-play compared with it.” 
But Dr Doran was obdurate. 
In a very kind letter from him 
of November 8, I find the 
following: “With regard to 
Professor Sylvester’s transla- 
tion from Horace, I am sorry 
that I was obliged to refrain 
from doing myself the pleasure 
of inserting it, for reasons 
which seemed to me very good 
then, and, not less so, now.” 
Both Hepworth Dixon and 
Dr Doran were very pleasant 
editors to work under, genial 
and considerate. After Dr 
Doran, Sir Charles Dilke took, 
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I think, for a short time, the 
reins into his own hands. 
Some time early in 1870 he 
appointed a new editor, a very 
young man, who was the cause 
of my connection with ‘The 
Atheneum’ coming to a close. 
I had taken much trouble over 
a review of Badeau’s ‘Life of 
Grant,’ the American General 
and President. The proof came 
to me with the word “General” 
inserted in every place before 
the name of Grant, Sherman, 
Lee, or any other living com- 
mander, the rhythm of all my 
sentences being thereby de- 
stroyed. I cut out all these 
unauthorised insertions, and in 
returning the proof explained 
my reasons. In reply, the 
editor wrote telling me that he 
had made a rule that the prefix 
was to be inserted before the 
name of every living person, in 
every case. This mechanical 
editorship was not to my taste, 
and I ceased contributing to 
the paper. 

The early part of the year 
1870 found me very hard at 
work, preparing new courses of 
lectures, writing a great deal 
for ‘The Standard’ and also 
for ‘The Athenzeum.’ 

Among the books which I 
reviewed at this time was 
‘Staff College Essays,’ by Lieu- 
tenant Evelyn Baring, R.A., 
now Earl of Cromer. He sent 
it to me with a characteristic 
note, in which he said, “I pub- 
lish it more in the interests of 
the College than my own, for 
I am pretty certain to be a 
pecuniary loser by the trans- 
action. My object will be 


gained if I show to some of 
the officers of the army that 
at all events some useful work 
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is done at the Staff College, 
which it may reasonably be 
hoped will bring forth good 
fruit in time of war.” 

At the request of the Council 
I delivered a lecture in the 
theatre of the Royal United 
Service Institution on April 
1. The subject chosen by me 
was “The Last Campaign 
of Hanover,” and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge did me the 
honour of presiding. I said 
that my object was “to tell the 
plain, unvarnished, true story 
of the Campaign of Hanover, 
as I derive it from the closest 
comparison of official accounts, 
both Prussian and Hanoverian, 
with such other trustworthy 
data as I have been able to 
collect, and from the closest 
study of the ground on which 
the campaign was fought.” It 
was a somewhat difficult task, 
for the chairman was very close 
in the succession to the Crown 
of Hanover, and one of the 
Hanoverian regiments which 
had especially distinguished it- 
self was the Duke of Cam- 
bridge Dragoons ; while sitting 
very near His Royal High- 
ness among my audience was 
Colonel Roerdanz, the Prussian 
Military Attaché, before whom 
it had to be made clear that the 
battle of Langensalza was not 
a victory for the Prussians. 
The lecture fortunately won the 
Duke’s approval, and Colonel 
Roerdanz complimented me on 
my strict fairness, and asked 
for a copy of the lecture, 
when printed, for the Prus- 
sian authorities. This lecture 
was published as a separate 
pamphlet by Mitchell. 

When my summer vacation 
was near at hand, I obtained, 
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as usual, official permission to 
travel abroad and visit France, 
Belgium, and Germany, my 
intention being to visit the 
theatre of the 1866 campaign 
in Bohemia; but I was de- 
tained in London by the 
death of my mother; before I 
could start the quarrel between 
France and Germany assumed 
@ menacing aspect; and on 
July 12 I published a three- 
column article in ‘The Stand- 
ard’ on “The Armies of France, 
Prussia, and Spain,” and on 
the 14th an article of equal 
length on “French and Prussian 
Tactics” compared. 

At this time I proposed to 
Mr John Murray to revise and 
publish some lectures of mine on 
the Franco-German frontiers. 
I had previously made his ac- 
quaintance, and during my 
tours on-the Continent in 1868 
and 1869 had sent him some 
corrections and additions for 
his Handbooks, when he had 
kindly placed me on the Hand- 
books’ free list. His reply to 
my proposal is interesting— 


*T thank you sincerely for think- 
ing of me in the matter of the 
publication of your military lectures 
on the Frontier of France. Un- 
fortunately all my recent experi- 
ments to benefit the gentlemen of 
England who follow the profession 
of arms have been eminently unsuc- 
cessful ; so that I have come to the 
conclusion—Iist, That I am {not the 
proper person to bring out military 
works ; and 2ndly, that the members 
of said profession are very little 
anxious to increase their knowledge 
of it. This is disheartening; but I 
cannot come to other conclusions, 
and I must reluctantly refer you to 
some other publisher,” &c., &c. 


Twenty-eight years later, at 
the suggestion of my friend 
Mr William Blackwood, I 
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wrote for ‘Maga’ a review 
of that splendid book, ‘Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American 
Civil War,’ by Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, 
Professor of Military Art and 
History at the Staff College, 
and I wrote apologising for m 
temerity to the gifted author, 
In his charming reply he 
said— 


“Besides yourself, only one other 
General, or even Colonel, on the 
active list has said a word about 
the book to me; and so far from 
its having attracted any notice, I 
find that very few of the senior 
officers even know that it is in ex- 
istence. We are certainly not a 
literary army, and the unfortunate 
soldier with a turn for writing 
history does not get much encour- 
agement from the service. The 
Volunteers, however, are noble crea- 
tures: they actually buy military 
books, and spend their money freely 
in educating themselves, so there is 
hard cash to be made out of writing, 
and that is a consolation.” 


Surely these two letters, 
written at so long an interval 
apart, give mueh food for reflec- 
tion to the thoughtful soldier. 

On Saturday, July 16, 1870, 
the newspapers published the 
communication made by the 
French Government to the 
Corps Legislatif on the previ- 
ous day, which showed that 
war was imminent; and that 
evening I started with Captain 
Hamber for Paris, leaving no 
address behind, for in the 
course of the day I learned 
that other officers — including 
my brother and Captain Henry 
Hozier—had been refused per- 
mission to go abroad for 
‘The Times.’ And although 
within my rights in starting 
on the strength of my per- 
mission previously obtained, I 
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was afraid of an order of recall 
being sent after me. 

The 17th and 18th were 
passed in consultation with 
Mr Bowes, ‘The Standard’s’ 
Own Correspondent in Paris, 
in vain efforts on my own 
part to obtain permission to 
go to the front in my per- 
sonal capacity, and in equal- 
ly vain efforts on Hamber’s 
part to obtain permission 
to send a correspondent with 
the army. He was told that 
there would be a rigid surveil- 
lance, that all telegrams, except 
those officially censored, would 
be prohibited; that no corre- 
spondent, French or of any 
other nationality, would be al- 
lowed at the front, and Lebceuf 
put it shortly, ‘‘On fera fusiller 
tous les journalistes.” On my 
return home more than a fort- 
night later, I read in ‘The 
Standard’ of the 20th, “ Chance 
may bring a newspaper cor- 
respondent to the front, but it 
will be at much personal risk. 
H.M. Government has _pro- 
hibited all officers in H.M. 
service from serving with either 
army, or joining it as news- 
paper correspondents.” 

Our spare moments in Paris 
were spent in looking at the 
demonstrations in the streets, 
bodies of street loafers and 
hooligans parading the Boule- 
vards and shouting “A Berlin,” 
demonstrations palpably want- 
ing in enthusiasm or even 
reality, and in watching the 
despatch of troops from the 
gare de l Est. 

Hamber returned to London 
on the night of the 18th. I 
had resolved to take my chance 
of getting to the front and 
utilising such days as remained 
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of my vacation in seeing some- 
thing of the assembly of the 
army and the preparations for 
battle. I still believed the 
French army would be the first 
to cross the frontier, but learnt 
enough to convince me that 
some time must elapse before 
any advance could take place. 
That night of the 18th I took 
the express to Strasburg, my 
companion being my brother 
officer, Captain Nolan, R.A, 
well known later as Colonel 
Nolan, M.P. for Galway, and 
whip of the Irish party in the 
House of Commons. He was 
acting as correspondent for ‘The 
Daily News.’ All trains east- 
ward from Paris were exclu- 
sively reserved for troops, ex- 
cept this evening express, which 
had only first-class accommoda- 
tion; and for the first part of 
the way our carriage was filled 
with peasants returning to 
their homes, and grumbling at 
having to pay first-class fares. 
At Epernay we picked up some 
soldiers, reservists on their way 
to join the camp at Chalons, 
Three of the party in our com- 
partment were trying hard to 
be jovial, and singing songs; 
but the fourth, poor fellow, 
could only repeat at intervals 
the same sentence, “ Ht j’allais 
me marier demain!” As we 
approached the frontier in the 
early morning and fresh pass- 
engers entered the train, the 
air became full of rumours; we 
began to be eyed with suspicion, 
and very unpleasant hints were 
given us as to the reception we 
might expect on our arrival. 
Neither amongst the soldiers 
nor the civilians who were our 
companions on that night’s 
journey was there any sign of 
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enthusiasm. They looked on 
the war as something that had 
to be faced, but their hearts 
were not in it. 

On arrival at Strasburg 
early on the 19th we found 
no difficulties and had no un- 
pleasant experiences. We got 
comfortable rooms in a good 
inn; we walked down to the 
bridge across the Rhine to 
Kehl, where we saw the first 
sign of war. Both the swing- 
ing sections of the bridge were 
open, stopping all communica- 
tion between the two banks. 
On the opposite bank, the 
German (Baden) sentries paced 
up and down within 250 yards 
or so of the French sentries on 
our bank. We climbed to the 
platform at the top of the 
Cathedral tower, being the 
very last persons allowed to 
ascend.. The view was an ex- 
tended one, but we saw no 
signs of any great concentra- 
tion of troops on either side. 
In the evening we were 
witnesses of a very moving 
sight, and of an unmistakable 
demonstration of genuine en- 
thusiasm. To the strains of 
military music, the mass of the 
population of Strasburg, as- 
sembled in the largest square, 
sang in unison “The Mar- 
seillaise.” At eight o'clock a 
bell was rung from the Cathe- 
dral tower, and at nine o’clock 
the city gates, which had been 
open day and night for fifty 
years, were closed and barred. 
That evening I wrote and sent 
off two and a half columns, in 
which I expressed my convic- 
tion that the concentration 
would not be on the eastern 
but on the northern side of 
the rectangular frontier. 
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On the 20th we went to the 
Polygone, where a division was 
encamped. Beyond a feeble 
protest on the part of one 
sentry, no opposition was 
offered to our walking through 
the camp, visiting the batteries, 
looking at the horses and guns, 
and inspecting the tentes d’abri 
and cooking arrangements as 
we strolled round. We spent 
the day walking and observing. 

On the 21st we had another 
uneventful day, and decided it 
was no use remaining in Stras- 
burg, and that though we were 
likely to be turned back, we 
would move northwards and 
try our fortune. That night 
I wrote three columns for the 
paper, and, writing at mid- 
night, spoke of the great noise 
in the streets and the drunken- 
ness of the soldiers. I did not 
finish my letter till 2.30 A.M. 

At 5.30 A.M. on the 22nd we 
were awakened by the sound 
of military music; we rushed 
to our windows, from which we 
saw the whole division, whose 
camp we had visited two days 
before, march past in service 
marching order towards the 
north. Our course was de- 
cided; we would follow that 
division. We felt sure that it 
would halt at Haguenau. Ac- 
cordingly we took the train 
for that place. We arrived at 
the inn, were civilly received, 
and got some breakfast. Pre- 
sently the General of Division 
rode up with his aide-de-camp. 
In five minutes I was turned 
out of my room, but, fortu- 
nately, got another room next 
to that of my friend. Feeling 
certain as to the best course we 
could pursue, as the common 
room of the hotel was already 
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beginning to fill with the head- 
uarters staff, we sent our cards 
at once to the aide-de-camp of 
the Division, and expressed our 
desire to pay our respects to 
the general in that way, but 
not to géner him by a personal 
interview. As we were giving 
our message to the landlady, a 
young sous-officier, who over- 
heard us, said, “ Ah! Messieurs 
sont Anglais. Will you dine 
with me and my lieutenant?” 
We expressed ourselves regret- 
ful that we could not dine at 
once, a8 we had only just eaten 
a meal, but hoped that he and 
his lieutenant would sup with 
us in the evening. Meanwhile 
we took a glass of wine with 
them. The lieutenant—a little, 
dark, sinister - looking man— 
evidently suspected us at once. 
He was the police agent of the 
camp. Unfortunately, my com- 
panion, seeing the Mexican 
medal and the Order of Maxi- 
milian on his breast, com- 
menced to speak Spanish to 
him; and nothing is so likely 
to gain one the credit or dis- 
credit of being a spy as the 
power of speaking three or 
four languages. However, at 
this time we were allowed to 
take our departure from the 
inn, and to go for a drive in 
the carriage we had ordered 
previously. We drove to the 
camp of the division which had 
marched in during our causerie, 
and whose weary, over-laden, 
foot-sore stragglers were still 
toiling up, gladly accepting the 
aid of the gamins to carry their 
rifles. We walked round and 
through the camp, and towards 
six o'clock we returned to our 
Inn. We were marked men. 
The supper we had ordered 
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was refused, while the officers 
of the division were using the 
dining-room. Our friend the 
lieutenant put some very 
searching and suspicious ques- 
tions to us, when we expressed 
our regret at not being able to 
fulfil our hospitable intentions, 
and left the room. Seeing the 
impossibility of getting any 
attention in the dining-room 
with the officers, and not liking 
to consort with the general’s 
grooms and orderlies in the 
common room, we decided to 
go upstairs till the place should 
be more clear. No sooner had 
we reached the foot of the 
stairs than our friend the young 
sous-lieutenant, whom we now 
discovered to be the subaltern 
of divisional police, accosted 
me—“ Monsieur, je suis officier 
francais. A French officer 
must, even when it is against 
his wishes, perform his duty. 
They tell us there are two hun- 
dred Prussiansin the town——” 
“In short,” I interrupted, “ you 
wish to see our papers.” “If 
Monsieur would be so good,” 
&c., while meanwhile an official 
in a civilian’s clothes and the 
Mexican lieutenant stood on 
either side. I produced a pass- 
port given during Lord Stan- 
ley’s reign at the Foreign Office, 
and two other papers, showing 
that I was unmistakably travel- 
ling in France with the per- 
mission of Her Majesty. My 
companion produced a passport 
given a few days previously at 
the British Embassy in Paris. 
None of our three custodians 
could understand a word of 
English. But we translated 
the documents to them, and 
my companion dwelt with great 
unction upon the titles of Lord 
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Lyons. Our suspicious friends 
were overawed. They dared 
not go further. They still 
suspected us, but they dared 
not arrest us. Only the aide- 
de-camp—I wish I knew his 
name that I might publish the 
name of a true French gentle- 
man and man of honour—be- 
lieved us; and having expressed 
his regret that we should have 
been so troubled by a necessary 
piece of camp discipline, took 
us by the hand, invited us to 
the café where the officers of the 
division were assembled, and 
gave us coffee, treating us with 
thorough hospitality. But we 
were still under surveillance. 
Our suspicious friend the lieu- 
tenant never left our sides. 
When the aide-de-camp, worn 
out with his hard day’s work, 
asked leave to go to bed, and 
we followed his example, we 
were followed from the café. 
We ordered some supper, now 
given to us freely at our inn; 
the sous-lieutenant stuck to us. 
He pumped us; he tried to get 
my companion to give him his 
parole that we were really what 
we professed to be. Presently 
he disappeared and brought 
back with him another officer, 
who was to test us by his 
knowledge of English litera- 
ture. We drank wine together; 
we discussed the war and its 
strategy ; French and Prussian 
tactics were compared. The 
political aspect of the question 
cropped up: we discussed it 
temperately but freely. A 
brave old war-worn, weather- 
beaten officer, chef de bataillon 
in that day’s ‘Gazette,’ was 
disgusted to see us under the 
hands of the mouchards. His 
honesty led him to see more 
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truly than the cleverness of the 
police could lead them. He 
talked with me, certainly not 
on the most intellectual sub- 
jects. “How much,” he said, 
“if it is a fair question, does 
an English lieutenant receive 
as pay?” And when I told 
him about eight francs a-day— 
“ Huit francs par jour! Deux 
cent quarante par mois! C’est 
incroyable, c'est magnifique.” 
Let our officers complain no 
more. In the eyes of a French 
officer our subaltern’s pay is 
magnificent—incredibly large, 
I fancy if I had told him the 
expenses he would have said 
that they were incredible too, 
Well, till long past midnight 
did we sit, pumping and being 
pumped. Two things saved us 
from arrest—one, that I knew 
my clever friend’s English 
classic ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
better even than he did; the 
other, that I had _ personal 
acquaintance with the brother 
of an officer in one of the line 
regiments to whom I was in- 
troduced, and could tell the 
officer his brother’s appearance, 
the regiment in which he had 
served, and the appointment he 
was now holding, as he hap- 
pened to be Instructor in French 
at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. Yet all this did 
not prevent their telegraphing 
about us, or their placing a 
sentry outside our rooms at 
night. We went to bed late, 
we knew we were under sur- 
veillance, and we slept badly. 
At dawn the lancers, orderlies, 
grooms, and baggage escort 
were talking about us in the 
courtyard below our windows. 
Were we English or were we 
spies? Would they let us go, 
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or would they send us off to 
the Maréchal in a carriage, or 
would they hang us on the 
spot? At last we rose, and 
before breakfasting, our sous- 
lieutenant, who had promised 
to eall on us at nine A.M, 
temps militaire, and to take us 
to breakfast in the camp, came 
to say he regretted that service 
prevented the repast from 
coming off. The decision had 
been made—we were free. I 
asked for the aide-de-camp. 
He was most kind. Would we 
not stay another day with the 
division? It was to halt that 
day. We were free as air, or 
as any strangers—we probably 
should find some désagrémens 
if we tried to go farther to the 
front. Of course what had 
happened to us was nothing— 
a bagatelle, a precaution neces- 
sary on the march. In short, 
a la guerre comme & la guerre. 
But how did we know the 
division would halt at Hague- 
nau? On that point he was 
curious. It was gnats and 
camels again. Why, Monsieur 
Aide-de-Camp, how far do 
French troops generally march 
in a day? Which gate of 
Strasburg did you go out by? 
Did not your bands notify your 
start to all the town? And 
was not Haguenau marked out 
as your first halting-place? 
There are men who would have 
pushed their way another 
march to the front with that 
division. Our tastes lay an- 
other way. So, adieu, gallant 
division. Adieu, brave old 
handsome general. Adieu, 


brave young handsome aide-de- 
camp. Adieu, mouchards, who 
were willing to ply a trade 
that stank in the nostrils of 
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your own comrades. Adieu 
Haguenau; and welcome the 
railway that is to lead us to 
the hoped-for solitude of a 
crowd at Metz. 

On the 23rd we left Hague- 
nau and travelled unmolested 
by the railway past Nieder- 
bronn, Bitche, Saarguemines, 
and Bening-Merlbach to Metz, 
which was in a great state of 


excitement. There was an ab- 
solute mania about spies. Two 
English officers and two 
special correspondents had 


been arrested and badly treat- 
ed. Bazaine was there, but 
left on the night of the 24th 
for the frontier. Lebceuf ar- 
rived on the 25th, on which 
day I left for Luxemburg and 
passed the frontier without 
question. At Metz, where there 
were several English in the 
Hétel de l’Europe, we were 
almost afraid to speak, except 
when alone together. At Lux- 
emburg one passed into a re- 
gion of comparative calm. Yet 
even in that Sleepy Hollow 
anxiety was evident. There 
was a conviction that in a few 
days or hours French or Ger- 
man troops would be in occu- 
pation of the dismantled fort- 
ress, and my landlord said that 
as he had guests of all nation- 
alities it would greatly oblige 
him if in conversation I would 
not show either French or 
German sympathies. Here I 
met Charles Austin, corres- 
pondent of ‘The Times,’ and 
Monsieur Thieblin, correspond- 
ent of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
On the 26th we took a carriage 
and drove together to the 
point where the three frontiers 
met, finding a French Brigade 
camped on the very edge of 
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the French frontier. Our 
driver was much alarmed lest 
we should fall into their hands. 

Thieblin was a cheery com- 
panion, and not long after- 
wards sent me “A Little Book 
about Great Britain,” reprinted 
from ‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
with the inscription “From a 
very bad strategist to an ex- 
ceedingly good one,—Azamat 
Batuk.” This was the pseud- 
onym under which he wrote 
his clever social articles. I 
returned home by way of Spa 
and Brussels, reaching Lon- 
don on August 1, and resum- 
ing my duties on the opening 
of the term at Woolwich. I 
had written seven letters, aver- 
aging two columns each, in 
the thirteen days between 19th 
and 31st July. 

On August 6 I  com- 
menced writing the “Diary of 
the War” in ‘The Standard.’ 
The idea was that I should 
write every evening a summary 
of the day’s war news, up to 
the latest hour, explaining its 
probable bearing on the future 
of the operations, with such 
military comments as would 
make the Diary at once intel- 
ligible to the general reader 
and useful to the military 
student. For this purpose I 
took rooms at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, and nightly up to 
the hour of the paper going to 
press was fed with copies of 
telegrams as they arrived, my 
“copy” being taken to the 
newspaper office by the mess- 
engers who brought the tele- 
grams. It is curious now to 
read what I then wrote and 
what was written in other 
papers—we were all groping 
in the dark as to what had 
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really taken place, for the news 
we received was often contra- 
dictory. I seem to have diag- 
nosed pretty accurately what 
took place before Metz, and 
was pretty firm in my belief 
that Bazaine’s whole army had 
retired on that fortress; but, 
like the rest, was puzzled as to 
what MacMahon’s army was 
doing. As early as August 12 
I predicted that the Prussians 
would endeavour to push for- 
ward across the Moselle, south 
of Metz, and endeavour to hem 
the French in against the 
neutral territory, cutting them 
off from Paris. On the 20th 
I said that if the troops at 
Chalons tried to reach Bazaine 
they could only be crushed. 
On the 25th I spoke tentatively 
of the possibilities of some 
“design of unknown depth in 
connection with Bazaine.” On 
the 26th I made my grand 
coup. It flashed across me as 
I was writing in the early 
morning that the true solution 
of all the mystery was that 
MacMahon was marching round 
the Prussian flank to join 
hands with Bazaine before 
Metz. I tore up much of what 
I had previously written, and 
propounded this theory. On 
the 27th I said that my theory 
had not been approved by any 
other morning paper, but I re- 
peated it and upheld it, and after 
events proved its correctness. 

I wrote till one or two o’clock 
in the morning, and continued 
this six nights a-week until 
September 1, when my con- 
nection with ‘The Standard’ 
came to an end, in consequence 
of my going out to the seat of 
war as Chief Representative on 
the Continent of the National 
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Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War, under cir- 
cumstances to be told pres- 
ently. The Diary went on, 
a successor in that interesting 
work having been found with- 
out delay. 

When the idea of the “ Diary 
of the War” was first mooted 
Hamber told me that the 
manager of ‘The Standard’ 
wanted me to enter into a 
formal agreement with the 
paper; but this I declined to 
do, saying that other duties 
might at any time make it 
impossible to continue the 
work. Now, when I announced 
to Hamber that I must give it 
up: in consequence of this new 
claim upon me, the importance 
of which I hoped he would 
recognise, he became very 
angry, and spoke in a way 
which compelled me to consider 
this as a final severance with 
‘The Standard.’ I am glad to 
say that we often met again 
in after years, and that we 
again became friends. 

Dear old Tom Hamber! I 
cannot dismiss ‘The Standard’ 
and its editor from these Re- 
miniscences without saying 
something of him. Tall and 
spare, with a keen eye and 
& prominent nose, there was 
something about him that 
made one think of an eagle. 
He had been a captain in the 
Foreign Legion in the Crimean 
War, and he looked every inch 
a fighting soldier. How he 
took to literature and attained 
the position of editor of a 
great London daily paper I 
never understood. He had a 
charming wife, innumerable 
children, and a nice old house 
at Chiswick, with grounds to 
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the river, where I have spent 
many a pleasant Sunday, and 
whence I have watched the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race. He sang well, and was 
charming in domestic life, as 
I have seen him at his house 
and my own. But, alas! he 
was @ Bohemian at heart, and 
the life of an editor whose 
duties keep him till the early 
hours of the morning and 
whose home is miles away— 
there were no motors in those 
days — tends to encourage 
Bohemianism. He belonged 
to Bohemian clubs, to which 
I have occasionally accom- 
panied him, where it was not 
only mirth and song that 
flowed. I remember also din- 
ing with him as his guest at 
“Our Club,” mentioned in 
Professor Masson’s delightful 
‘Memories of London in the 
Forties,’ when I sat between 
Hamber and Professor Masson 
himself. This dinner was at 
the Mitre at Hampton Court. 
I was told that it was a re- 
cognised feature of the club 
dinner that in proposing a 
health or returning thanks the 
speaker was at liberty to make 
caustic remarks at which no 
offence was to be taken. I 
heard that Hepworth Dixon 
had given up coming to the 
dinners, because Serjeant Parry 
would always propose his 
health, and he didn’t like it. 
I was not surprised at this 
when I heard Serjeant Parry 
propose the health of the 
chairman, Mr Cooke, of John 
Murray’s firm. He began by 
saying, “I don’t know why 
I am asked to propose the 
health of the Chairman, be- 
cause I know very little of 
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him, and the little I do know 
I don’t much like. To begin 
with, he is a publisher, and so, 
as we all know, was Barabbas.” 
And so he went on, amid roars 
of laughter. Horace Mayhew 
sang the “ Marseillaise.” Pro- 
fessor Masson spoke, and said 
that “England was just a 
great fat carcass for Scotch 
parasites to feed upon.” 
Alas! the late hours, the 
club life, and the various 
temptations to which they 
gave rise, caused Hamber to 
become more and more un- 
punctual and I am afraid un- 
business-like. Even in the 
time of my connection with 
the paper, it became more and 
more difficult to find him at 
his office, or to hear from him. 
He lost his editorship of ‘The 
Standard.’ Then he became 
editor of ‘The Hour,’ a paper 
that had but a shert existence; 
then for a while he edited ‘The 
Morning Advertiser,’ and at 
last he picked up a precarious 
living by writing for various 
papers. I saw him and heard 
from him from time to time ; in 
the last letter I had from him he 
told me he was dying, and soon 
afterwards I heard of his death. 
Writing of “Our Club” re- 
minds me of another literary 
dining club called, I think, the 
Society of Noviomagus, where 
on an upper floor in Cockspur 
Street I dined one day in the 
*Sixties, as the guest of Mr 
S. C. Hall, the editor of ‘The 
-Art Journal.” Mr Hall, with 
his curling silver hair, was a 
striking personality, and his 
wife, the authoress of some very 
excellent Irish stories, a delight- 
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ful lady. At their house in 
Brompton I heard Catherine 
Hayes sing “Kathleen May- 
ourneen,” and there also I ‘met 
Home, the spiritualist. 

In a most extraordinary little 
book written by Lord Adare, 
now Ear! of Dunraven, entitled 
‘Experiences in Spiritualism 
with Mr D. D. Home,’ printed 
by Thomas Scott, Warwick 
Court, Holborn, and bearing 
internal evidence that it was 
published in 1869, Lord Dun- 
raven gives detailed accounts 
of a large number of séances, 
and relates that at one of these, 
on 16th December 1867, he and 
the Master of Lindsay (now 
Earl of Crawford) saw Home 
float out of a window on the 
third floor of No. 5 Bucking- 
ham Gate and float in at the 
next window in the adjoining 
room, Lord Crawford having 
been previously warned by 
the spirit of Adah Menken, a 
cirous-rider of whom the elder 
Dumas was greatly enamoured, 
that Home was about to per- 
form this feat. 

On this first occasion of my 
meeting Home, we were seated 
at dinner. There was a ring 
at the hall-door bell, and 
when the door was opened the 
dining-table gave a jump, 
which made the plates and 
glasses shake. “That must be 
Home,” said Mr Hall quietly ; 
but my eyes at the moment of 
the table’s remarkable _be- 
haviour happened to be fixed 
on a young engaged couple 
seated opposite me, and 
thought I saw the cause of the 
jump. But then I am a sceptic 
as regards mediums. 
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BY “OLE LUK-OIE,” 


‘¢, , , What good can be expected from a man who knows not that the Commander of 
an army should keep himself as much as possible out of battle and combats which decide 
nothing, and that if occasion should oblige him to take part, he ought to see many fall 
before he suffer danger to approach himself.”—PoLyBius (Hamilton’s Translation). 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue sinking sun, seen 
through the overhanging cloud 
of dust and smoke, quickly 
lost its brilliancy, became 
copper - coloured, and finally 
turned into a crimson disc 
before becoming obscured in 
the dust which hung over the 
battlefield. From the light 
which still remained in the 
sky it was evident that though 
hidden the sun had not yet set. 

A dirty soldier in a once 
drab uniform stood in his niche 
of a zigzag trench. Bringing 
down his rifle, with which he 
had been doing some fancy 
shooting, in order to press in 
a fresh slip of cartridges, he 
noticed that the wood casing 
near the fore end was again 
smouldering. Without troub- 
ling to extract the cartridges 
he threw the weapon down, 
and stepping to one side took 
that from the clutch of a dead 
man on his left. The curious 
tinkling sound made when the 
gun fell and when he moved 
his feet was due to the cart- 
ridge-cases collected in the 
bottom of the trench, for fight- 
ing had been hard and contin- 
uous. Without delay, but 
without hurry, he adjusted the 
sights of the fresh rifle, saw 
that the magazine was 
charged, and again leant for- 
ward, his right cheek against 





the stock, his left temple cosily 
against a boulder. No separate 
report could be distinguished 
in the general rattle along the 
trench, yet the action of his 
hand as he pressed trigger and 
opened and closed bolt showed 
that he was once more busy: 
he continued steadily firing. 
Here it was still a purely fire 
action, though at point-blank 
range; but the fixed bayonets 
and their condition showed 
that these men did not rely 
entirely on “ fire-effect.” 

Just as the sun really set 
there occurred one of those 
lulls which sometimes take 
place for no apparent reason 
over large sections of a pro- 
longed battle. Both sides, as 
if by mutual consent to salute 
the departing day, ceased fir- 
ing, and the sudden compara- 
tive silence was more disturb- 
ing than the preceding din. It 
was but a brief hush. Anxious 
to make the most of the re- 
maining daylight, one fired 
here, another there, then two 
or three, then dozens, until the 
noise of separate shots, save 
the nearest, was again lost. 

From the right, close by 
the trench in which the drab 
soldier was so busy shooting, 
there rang out a report, that 
double note which is never 
heard from behind a firearm, 
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and with a soft cough the man 
subsided in a heap on to the 
jingling cartridges below. His 
Tifle, supported squarely on the 
parapet, remained where it was. 

“Now we've got it in the 
neck again!” philosophically 
grunted his neighbour—from 
the shape of the niche in which 
the dead man had been so snugly 
ensconced he could only have 
been hit from a shot fired from 
behind. ‘Those brutes on the 
right have gone too soon and 
given us away, and the ser- 
geant has kept us here too long. 
Thought he would. Pity the 
little lieutenant is dead!” 

He was wrong—the “brutes” 
on the right could not help 
going. They had in their turn 
been “given away” by the 
chain of circumstances, 

There was no anger in his 
voice, but a resigned annoy- 
ance, for the feelings of these 
men had become dulled. Des- 
perate fighting mostly ending 
in retirement leads first to 
exasperation, then to uneasi- 
ness, and finally to dogged 
apathy, if not to soddenness. 
These men were now in a 
groove—the groove of duty: 
they fought all day, killed as 
many of the enemy as they 
could, and then, though it was 
understood to be an advance, 
nearly always retired at night: 
it had become mechanical. They 
had ceased to wonder when it 
would be their turn to attack: 
in fact, it would have been im- 
' possible at this stage to have got 
these men to assume the offen- 
sive; they had by now acquired 
the “retrogressive habit.” 

Several reports now sounded 
on the right, and one or two 
more men had fallen by the 
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time that the sergeant in com- 
mand made up his mind to 
go back. He whistled. The 
remnants of the company 
picked up their belongings 
mechanically, took the band- 
oliers and the bolts from the 
rifles of the dead, and then 
scrambled away among the 
boulders, the long grass, and 
the scrub, up the hillside. 
Three men stayed behind, 
crouching in the deserted 
trench, which, now empty, 
looked all the more squalid 
in its litter of food, scraps of 
paper, and empty cardboard 
boxes. Two busied themselves 
burying some things like 
ration-tins with short pieces 
of cord attached under little 
mountains of the brass cart- 
ridge-cases; the third crawled 
along to the end till he came 
to the water-cans—one was 
still full He put out his 
hand, then paused: he was 
an educated, thoughtful man. 
Why should he spill it? They 
had been on the advance, fight- 
ing as they came, all day, and 
must be half dead from thirst. 
They had no trenches ready 
to retire to, no water placed 
handy for them. All they 
found to receive them was 
abandoned works half- filled 
with expended cartridges, ex- 
pended human beings, and 
possibly a live grenade or 
two. Poor devils! Why 
should ? He heard «4 
shout—“Come out, you fool; 
they’re lit!” there was a fizz- 
ing noise. Habit was too ‘ 
strong: he did the right thing, 
and kicked over the can before 
he climbed out and followed 
the others. He had barely 
gone a hundred yards before 
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the flashes and detonations of 
the exploding grenades over- 
took him. But the oncoming 
enemy had been caught before, 
and this time the shower of 
stones and whistling hail of 
brass cases had nothing but 
corpses upon which to vent 
its spite. A few moments 
later and two or three crouch- 
ing forms stole through the 
twilight and crept into the 
trench. They went straight 
to the water-cans. 

Only when the artificial 
gloom of the smoke and dust 
screen had been overcome by 
the darkness of night did the 
hellish noise finally abate. 
Even then the hush was rela- 
tive, for wild bursts of mus- 
ketry broke out in different 
directions as attempts were 
made by one side or the other 
to advance under cover of dark- 
ness, or when bodies of men, 
unnerved by days of continual 
strain, start in uncontrollable 
panic to shoot at nothing. The 
closeness of the two forces in 
some places was marked by the 
hoarse shouts of hand-to-hand 
combat and the detonations of 
grenades. Only now and then 
a@ gun was heard. At some 
distance from the firing lines 
the intermittent reports and 
explosions were all that could 
be distinguished, but from 
closer the thud of picks was 
audible—the metallic jar of 
their steel points ringing out 
against flints, and the hoarse 
rasp of shovels. More prosaic 
work perhaps than much of 
that which had gone on before 
that day; but, to judge from 
the way in which weary men 
were digging after a long day’s 
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fighting, and from the fact that 
in some places where the soil 
was hard or the fire too hot 
they were using corpses as & 
parapet, it was not less urgent. 

As soon as the light faded 
altogether from the sky, the 
yellow flames of different con- 
flagrations glowed more crim- 
son, and the great white eyes 
of the searchlights shone forth, 
their wandering beams lighting 
up now this, now that horror. 
Here and there in that wilder- 
ness of dead bodies—the dread- 
ful “ No-Man’s-Land ” between 
the opposing lines — deserted 
guns showed up singly or in 
groups, glistening in the full 
glare of the beam or silhouetted 
in black against a ray behind. 
These guns were not “aban- 
doned”—the enemy’s fire had 
stripped them of life as a flame 
strips a feather. There they 
remained inert and neutral, 
any body’s or nobody’s property, 
the jumbled mass of dead 
around them showing what a 
magnetic inducement guns still 
offer for self-sacrifice, in spite 
of the fact that for artillery to 
lose guns is no longer neces- 
sarily considered the worst 
disgrace. Not far from the 
deserted zig-zag trench stood 
two such batteries. 

In proportion as the crash 
of firearms died away the less 
noisy but far more awful sound 
of a battlefield could be heard 
rising in a wail from all sides, 
especially from the space be- 
tween the lines. All through 
that summer night the search- 
lights glared on this scene of 
human woe: all through that 
summer night tired and over- 
wrought human — dodged, 
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dug, shot, stabbed, and died 
or fell asleep where they hap- 
pened to be. 

Except in details this little 
scene of retirement was the 
replica of many others taking 
place among the low hills to 
right and left. All day the 
fight had swayed backwards 
and forwards with varying 
success, and now, not far off, 
the enemy, pressing forward a 
counter-stroke, had, after im- 
mense efforts, broken through, 
thus forcing the line on each 
side of them to curl back in 
self-defence. The troops were 
not fighting upon fresh ground, 
for it was a bare two days 
since they had advanced, and 
now in their retirement they 
were using their old trenches. 

It was the close of a July 
day, and this was part of the 
central section of the battle 
which extended for thirty odd 
miles —the central section of 
the great attack which had 
lasted nearly a week, and to 
the minds of all the soldiers 
and many of the officers in the 
section had failed miserably. 
It had now degenerated from 
attack into defence, for during 
the last two days the move- 
ment had been retrograde and 
not at all what they had ex- 
pected. To-day had been the 
culmination ; they had gradu- 
ally been forced back almost 
to their starting-point, and it 
seemed that the entire enemy’s 
army had been concentrated 
against them, that some one 
had blundered, and that they 
were to be left to bear the 
whole brunt of the attack. All 
their efforts had been futile, 
the appalling slaughter with- 
out result—the enemy were 
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still pressing on harder. This 
much every man could see for 
himself, and it was under the 
circumstances natural that 
those quite ignorant of what 
was happening’ elsewhere 
should imagine that the whole 
army was beaten. 

To the battery commander 
now lying wounded under an 
upturned waggon just on that 
knoll, it seemed the end of all 
things. He had lost nearly all 
his men, all his horses, and 
there— just over there— de- 
serted save by corpses, were 
his guns. He could see them: 
no, he was no longer able to, 
for though he knew it not the 
mist of death was before his 
eyes. For him the immediate 
surroundings were too strong: 
it seemed the end of the battle. 
The fighting of miles, his own 
personal hurt, were swallowed 
up in the sense of immediate, 
overwhelming disaster. Though 
an educated, scientific, broad- 
minded soldier, he died under 
the bitter sense of a great 
defeat. His comrade in mis- 
fortune, unwounded, perhaps 
felt the débdcle even more. 
The infantry brigadier, now 
resting in the same ravine as 
his men, was suffering similar 
mental agony. Of his splen- 
did eighth brigade of strong 
battalions, the best in the 
army—nearly at full strength 
that morning, —he had left 
now after that fatal counter- 
attack one battalion and 
some remnants. Even the 
divisional commander, a little 
farther away, at the end of 
a telephone wire, was puzzled 
and at last perturbed. He 
realised that his was only a 
holding attack, and that his 
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business was to occupy and 
to keep back the enemy whilst 
some one else struck. He 
had been holding for days, 
but was now no longer keep- 


ing them back. He knew full 
well that the battle would 
be decided miles away, and 
that relief would come from 
elsewhere—but when? When? 


CHAPTER II. 


At one corner of a lawn two 
men stood under a trellis-arch 
covered with a crimson ram- 
bler. One was tall and elderly, 
with a slight stoop ; the other, 
of middle-age, had an alert 
appearance, accentuated by 
the shortness of a tooth-brush 
moustache. Both were in offi- 
cer’s drab service dress; but 
though in uniform the taller 
of the two wore slung across 
his back—not a haversack, 
binoculars, revolver, or any 
martial trappings, but an or- 
dinary fishing-creel. On the 
ground at his feet lay some- 
thing in a case which looked 
suspiciously like a rod and 
landing-net. While he con- 
versed he flipped slowly through 
the pages of a fat pocket-book. 
As the two stood there talking, 
the whole setting was suggest- 
ive of the happy opening scene 
ofa play. The stagey effect of 
the two figures in the sunlit 
garden was heightened by the 
extreme neatness of the uni- 
forms—seemingly brand new 
except for the faded emerald 
green of the gorget patches. 
The cheery tone of the con- 
versation also sounded forced 
and not in accordance with 
the anxious faces, 

The scene was real enough, 
the occasion intensely so; but 
the two officers were, to a cer- 
tain extent, acting. They had 
to, in order to keep going. 


“Wireless still working all 
right? No interference?” fin- 
ally said the elder. His tone 
was almost querulous, and he 
still fidgeted with his pocket- 
book. 

“Quite, sir,” replied the 
junior shortly, for the hun- 
dredth time, his brusquerie a 
great contrast to the other’s 
slightly peevish tone. He was 
a specimen of the type of offi- 
cer who is apt to confuse curt- 
ness and smartness ; moreover, 
he had this day been much 
badgered by his superior. In 
spite also of his evident efforts 
to maintain the ideal demean- 
our of the perfect staff-officer, 
he was unable to entirely re- 
strain his surprise at the fish- 
ing get-up. 

“Well, let me know at once 
when they are ready to open 
the ball. You know where I 
am to be found?” 

“In your office, sir.” With 
that the man with the tooth- 
brush moustache clicked his 
heels exaggeratedly, saluted, 
and turned to go. But, his 
eyes still fixed on the other’s 
equipment, he awkwardly hit 
the trellis with his hand and 
brought down a shower of the 
crimson petals all over his 
senior. Greatly mortified at 
his clumsiness he was about 
to apologise, when the General 
—he was a general—who had 
noticed and enjoyed the cause 
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of his precise staff-officer’s dis- 
comfiture, remarked kindly— 

“Crowned with roses! An 
omen, I hope. That comes of 
not keeping your eyes in the 
boat. Yes,”—he held out 
rod and book and looked down 
at himself,—“I am going fish- 
ing. I found these lying up in 
the house, no doubt left on 
purpose by the worthy owner, 
and it’s a pity to waste them. 
I am going to take a rest from 
the office—a rest-cure for us all, 
eh? You will find me by the 
fallen log near the bend, over 
there,”—he pointed down the 
garden,—“ let me know of any 
developments at once. By the 
way, what do you think of this 
for to-day?” and he gently 
pulled out of his book some- 
thing which glistened in the 
sun and curled itself lovingly 
round his finger. It looked 
like a violin-string with a 
feather on the end of it. He 
gazed up at the sky. “Too 
sunny, d’you think ?” 

“Don’t ask me, sir,” was the 
reply, “I’m no fisherman.” 

The General did not answer: 
he stood quite still, apparently 
absorbed in his little book and 
the specimen he had extracted. 
He stayed thus for some min- 
utes, staring at his hand and 
the gaudy little bundle of 
feather and silk in it, but he 
did not see them; his gaze was 
focussed far away, and his face 
wrinkled in thought. A petal 
fell on to the book and broke 
' the spell. Starting, he said 
hastily, as if to excuse his 
momentary lapse, ‘ Yes, I must 
have a try for that monster.” 
The effect of the speech, how- 
ever, was lost, for the other, 
with mingled feelings of relief 
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and wonder, had noiselessly 
walked away over the grass 
and vanished within the house, 
He was alone. 

A kindly-looking man, he 
had a thoughtful face and a 
gentle manner which were at 
any rate in great matters 
rather misleading, for it was 
his fixed principle of life to 
endeavour to act on reason 
and not on impulse. This 
theory of action was based on 
an acute sense of proportion. 
Indeed, so frequently did he 
preach the importance of pro- 
portion in war, that he was 
commonly known amongst his 
personal staff as “Old Rule of 
Three.” 

Taking off his cap he care- 
fully hooked the fly into the 
soft green band above the peak. 
Then he picked up his rod 
and net and strode almost 
jauntily down the sloping 
lawn, his feet rustling through 
the swathes of cut grass 
lying about. It was possibly 
owing to the drag of the 
grass on his feet—he did not 
look a robust man,—but by the 
time he had reached a point out 
of sight of the house there was 
no spring in his listless steps. 

It was afternoon of that same 
day in July, and the garden was 
looking its best. The shadow of 
the great cedar on the lawn had 
almostreached the flower-border 
near the house where the stocks 
glowed in the sunlight, filling 
the air with warm scent. From 
the house, itself ablaze with 
purple clematis and climbing 
roses, the garden sloped down 
towards the trees at the end of 
the lawn, and through the trees 
could be seen the sparkle of a 
river and the shimmering water 
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meadows beyond. Between 
borders of aspen and alder 
flowed the stream, its calm 
surface only broken here and 
there by the rings of a lazily 
rising fish or by the silvery 
wake left by some water-vole 
swimming across. The meadows 
on the far side and the gentle 
hillside opposite were bathed in 
sunlight, and the distant caw- 
ing of rooks was the only sound 
to disturb the afternoon quiet 
which lay “softer than sleep” 
over the landscape. 

The General passed through 
the dappled shadows under 
the trees, and wandered for a 
short distance up-stream until 
he came to a little clearing 
in the shade, where he sat 
down on a rotting log. Im- 
pressed, perhaps, by the peace 
of the scene, he sat quite still. 
So motionless was he that 
presently a brood of young 
dabchicks on a voyage of dis- 
covery began to peep out from 
among the broad-leaved weeds 
near his feet. He did not 
notice them. His thoughts 
had again wandered far away. 
His anxious face showed that 
they were not pleasant. 

Suddenly from the dark pool 
beneath the knotted roots of 
the hawthorn opposite, where 
the cloud of midges was 
dancing, there was a loud 
liquid “plop.” He started. 
When he looked up he was 
too late to see anything ex- 
cept a swirl and some quickly 
spreading rings on the water, 
but his apathy disappeared. 
In one minute his rod was 
out and fixed up; in two the 
fly was off his cap, and his 
reel was purring in little 


shrieks as he hauled out line 
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in great jerks; in three he 
was crouching well back be- 
hind an osier, watching his 
fly spin round in an eddy 
as it meandered down-stream. 
The light on the hill grew 
more rosy, the shadows deep- 
ened and crept across the 
water, and yet he fished on 
—now without hat or coat. 
The fits of absence of mind 
or of depression to which he 
had seemed to be a prey had 
quite vanished. 

Who would have guessed 
that this man crouching there 
in the gloaming was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a large 
army, at that moment engaged 
in one of the greatest battles 
of history? Indeed, the battle 
was now well past the opening 
gambit, was nearing its final 
phase, and yet the man re- 
sponsible for one side was 
calmly fishing; not only fish- 
ing, but evidently miles away 
from the front. In no way 
did the fragrant garden or 
the little stream show the 
trail of war. 

An untrained observer would 
probably have been moved to 
indignation that such a thing 
should be possible; that while 
the fate of his army hung upon 
his actiens, upon his decisions, 
the commander should be en- 
gaged in sport; that while 
hundreds of thousands were 
fighting and meeting death in 
its most violent form, or toil- 
ing under the most awful 
strain—that of warfare,—the 
leader should, with a chosen 
few, apparently shirk the dan- 
gers and hardships and enjoy 
a@ secure but ignoble ease. 
Surely of all human enter- 
prises a battle most needed 
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the presence of the guiding 
brain on the spot. Even the 
most luxurious of the success- 
ful commanders of history, 
however great the barbaric 
splendour of their pomp and 
state, led their own troops in 
the combat and showed no 
lack of personal bravery. If 
a Socialist, the observer would 
only have seen in this pic- 
ture another illustration of 
the shameful difference be- 
tween the circumstances of 
the Classes. Here was the 
aristocratic officer amusing 
himself in comfort and safety, 
whilst the private soldier was 
being made food for powder! 
It was surely the climax of 
that worship of Sport which 
was eating its way into the 
hearts of so many nations. 
For a general to be so en- 
gaged at such a crisis was an 
outrage: it suggested Nero. 
Possibly the final verdict 
would have been that this 
was only one more “sign of 
the times,” an especially glar- 
ing example of the growing 
deterioration of the race and 
of the decline of the Military 
Spirit amongst civilised nations. 
The verdict would have been 
incorrect, for this curious scene 
was not due to the growing 
impotence of any national fibre, 
nor was it due to the irre- 
sponsible vagaries of an in- 
dividual degenerate. It was 
due to the fact that the ad- 
visers of the nation had some 
acquaintance with modern war 
and a profound knowledge of 
the limitations of human na- 
ture. The absence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the front, 
his presence at such a spot, 
the very detachment of his 
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occupation, were part and 
parcel of a deliberate policy, 
worked out by the same calou- 
lating brains that had worked 
out the national strategy. 
Those who were responsible 
for the army, perhaps the 
finest instrument of destruc- 
tion that the world had ever 
seen, were well aware that it 
was an instrument, and not, as 
it has so often been miscalled, 
a war machine: that an organ- 
isation, from top to bottom of 
which allowance has continu- 
ally to be made for the weak- 
nesses of human nature, 
resembles a machine less than 
most things. Consequently 
the material and psychological 
aspects of the art of war and 
the action and reaction of the 
one upon the other were fully 
recognised. From bugler to 
generalissimo, for every human 
being liable to stress, every 
effort was made to mitigate 
the results of such stress. 
This principle was carried out 
consistently all through the 
army, but reached its greatest 
development in reference to the 
commander. In value he did 
not represent an individual: 
he represented an army corps, 
two army corps— who could 
estimate his value? If the 
right man in the right place, 
his brain, his character, his 
influence were the greatest 
asset of the nation. It was 
recognised as essential that the 
commander should be in the 
best physical condition, and it 
was no part of the scheme that 
he should share the hardships 
of the troops, or any hardships. 
Even at the risk of the sneers 
of the thoughtless and ignorant, 
even against his natural tend- 
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encies, he was to be preserved 
from every avoidable danger 
which might lead to his loss, 
and from every physical dis- 
comfort or exposure which 
might injure his health and so 
affect his judgment. 

It was recognised that thedays 
when any one man could keep 
a grasp of the progress of the 
whole of a battle by means of 
personal observation had gone, 
for modern fights may cover 
scores of miles, and no one man 
upon the scene could hope to 
obtain more than an infini- 
tesimal portion of information 
by the employment of his own 
powers of observation. Even 
if at the front, he would be 
dependent for any comprehen- 
sive view of events upon in- 
telligence conveyed from other 
portions of the field. Indeed, 
the closer to the front the less 
in amount would he see, 
though what did come within 
his view might be very clear. 
Probably far too clear, for 
however well trained, however 
experienced a general, he does 
not fight great actions every 
day, and would be liable, to the 
detriment perhaps of the main 
issue, to be influenced unduly 
by the near proximity of really 
minor events of which he 
happened to be an eyewitness. 
Indeed, were there not cases 
recorded when commanders, 
who should have been thinking 
in scores of thousands, had 
allowed their judgment to be 
warped by events concerning 
mere hundreds or dozens, but 
which were witnessed from too 
close? Better, therefore, that 
the commander should receive 
all his information and be 
placed in a position where he 
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could reduce it to a common 
denominator and weigh the 
whole, uninfluenced by a per- 
sonal knowledge of any separate 
portion of it. It was a question 
of mental optics: for the larger 
picture was required the longer 
focus. Isolation from sight 
did not mean isolation from 
immediate information, and it 
could be better acted on if re- 
ceived in an undisturbed place. 
These considerations were 
thought to outweigh the ob- 
jection against them that men 
will fight better for a general 
whom they can see, a close 
leader, than for one who re- 
mains aloof, safe in the rear, 
a@ vague personality. It was 
argued that the actual pres- 
ence of the commander had 
not its former well proved 
moral value, for he could at 
best be only in one small sec- 
tion, where his presence might 
be known to a few: that the 
men of huge conscript armies 
had not that personal affection 
for the chief which used to be 
the case, and that his presence 
or absence would not influence 
them to the same extent even 
if they knew of it, which would 
be unlikely: provided that 
their chief organised victories, 
the men would worship him 
whether they saw him or not. 
There was indeed one objection 
to this theory of the detach- 
ment of the thinking brain 
from the actual combat. When 
this brain was linked to a 
highly strung temperament, it 
might be more disturbed by 
the pictures evoked by the 
imagination than by anything 
that could be actually seen. 
It was partially so in this 
case. The man fishing was 
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fully in agreement with these 
principles, but did not find 
them easy to carry into execu- 
tion. To keep away from the 
front in itself needed a con- 
tinuous strain. It needed far 
more moral courage than to 
lead the troops, for it was 
certain to be misunderstood of 
many. Though he realised 
that a large part of his duty 
lay in maintaining himself fit 
and calm, and though he was 
trying loyally to keep his mind 
detached for the big questions, 
it was an effort both for him 
and his staff—hence the false 
note noticeable in the inter- 
view in the garden, and his 
strange reveries when alone. 
Even he, with his trained mind 
and experience, almost a fad- 
dist in his sense of proportion, 
could not keep his thoughts 
from the struggle being waged 
miles away. Everything was 
arranged, and his time for 
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action would not come till the 
great enveloping, flanking at. 
tack now behind the enemy 
made itself felt, and yet he 
was worrying in spite of him- 
self. He was conscious of be- 
ginning to interfere and to 
fuss his subordinates in their 
work, he was equally conscious 
of the fatal results of such a 
course. Hence the borrowing 
of the fishing-tackle. 

Though an ardent fisherman, 
it was not until the big trout 
rose that he obtained the 
mental distraction he sought. 
Then all thoughts of war, 
battle, flanking attack, and 
possibilities left him in a flash, 
and his mind rested while he 
pitted his skill against the 
cunning of the fish—an old 
veteran himself. His present 
duty was to keep his own mind 
clear, and not cloud the mind 
of his subordinates. He was 
trying to do it. 


CHAPTER III, 


Meanwhile the map-room on 
the ground-floor at the side of 
the house facing the trees was 
already growing dark, much to 
the annoyance of its occupants. 
There were four officers work- 
ing in this room, also coatless 
and absorbed, though not quite 
so pleasantly occupied as their 
General, whipping the stream 
down below. Two of them 
were standing up, reading aloud 
- at intervals from pieces of 
paper, and two were sprawling 
on all-fours over a map laid 
out on the floor. Ooccasionally 
@ non-commissioned officer 
brought in a fresh budget of 
papers. The map, too large to 


be hung up, was mounted on 
linoleum or some similar mate- 
rial which held the pins of the 
coloured flags with which it 
was studded. According to 
the intelligence read out, the 
two men on the floor moved 
the flags or stuck in fresh ones. 
Their attitude was somewhat 
undignified for the brain of an 
army. It needed no glance at 
the green patches on the coats 
hung over the pictures to show 
that these four were officers of 
the Great General Staff, for 
they addressed each other by 
their Christian names or more 
often as “Old boy,” a sign in 
all civilised armies of the free- 
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masonry and co-ordination of 
thought acquired by young 
staff -officers who have been 
contemporaries at the war 
schools. They were all juniors 
and, in a military sense, were 
now only “devilling.” 

The atmosphere of the room 
was not only warm, it appeared 
to be somewhat electrically 
charged. There was little con- 
versation, much grunting, and 
many a muttered oath from 
the crawlers. The only man 
who talked was a stout fellow 
whose garments were strained 
almost to the limit of elasticity, 
if not to breaking-point, by his 
position. As he stretched to 
place a flag and then crouched 
back to the edge of the map, 
his fleshy neek was forced 
against his collar and bulged 
out in a roll from which the 
short hair stood out like bristles 
from a brush. He was cer- 
tainly stout, but, far from 
being choleric, appeared the 
most cheerful of the party. 
At last he looked up. 

“ All done?” 

“Yes, for a bit,” was the 
reply of the man who had been 
reading out to him, so he at 
once heaved himself up with 
surprising agility, and, adjust- 
ing his collar, mopped his fore- 
head with a bandana handker- 
chief of exotic hues. 

“TI say, old boy, it’s getting 
beastly dark. What about a 
light, eh?” He looked up at 
the swinging oil-lamp in the 
centre of the ceiling. 

“You are always wanting 
something,” snapped the sour- 
faced man near the door. “It’s 
barely dark yet. Orderly!” 

A soldier appeared, and the 
lamp was lighted with some 
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difficulty owing to the posi- 
tion of the map. The light 
showed up the faces of the 
party all shining with heat, 
and all, except the fat man’s, 
worried in expression. His 
was round, and, though now 
congested from unwonted ex- 
ertion, was eminently good- 
humoured. He looked the 
type of person who proposes 
“The Ladies,” and always 
shouts “One cheer more,” on 
principle. 

“Phew,” he whistled; “it’s 
hot!” 

Unabashed by the absolute 
lack of response he continued : 
“Thank God, it’s nearly over! 
I say, what would you fellows 
say if you heard the tinkle of 
ice against glass coming along 
the passage now, and if the 
orderly appeared with a tray 
full of long tumblers, big green 
beakers of Bohemian glass full 
to the brim of hock cup, with 
the bubbles rocketing up and 
clinging round the ice and 
cucumber and winking at you? 
Eh?” He made a guzzling 
and indescribably vulgar sound 
with his lips, indicative of lus- 
ciousness. 

“Why the Bohemian glass ? 
Why hock cup? Give me beer, 
beer in a mug or a bucket, and 
a child could play with me.” 

“Confound it! Shut up 
both of you!” said a third in 
exasperation. ‘How the devil 
can we do this if you will talk? 
Thank Heaven, here is some 
more stuff coming. That will 
keep you busy for a bit.” As 
he spoke a fresh budget of 
papers was brought in. The 
fat man turned to his former 
reader— 

“Your turn to squirm, I think, 
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old boy. Down you go, and 
this hero will intone for a bit. 
Interesting work this: we are 
certainly in the know, and 
should certainly be able to 
look at things dispassionately 
enough: but it is hardly res- 
ponsible. We might as well be 
licking stamps or , 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake keep 
quiet,” repeated the same officer 
as before. 

“All right, all right. It’s 
lucky some of us can put a 
cheerful face on matters. 
What’s the good of looking 
like a lot of mutes, even if it 
is to be our own funeral? Be- 
sides me, the only philosophic 
man in this army is old Rule 
of Three himself, with his 
eternal cry of ‘ Proportion, 
gentlemen, proportion !’—God 
bless him!” 

“ He’s. been ratty enough the 
last few hours. I don’t know 
what’s come over him,” one 
growled without looking up. 
“ He’s been fussing and worrit- 
ing like any other man.” 

“Yes, he has,” was the reply. 
“But it’s only been while he 
has been waiting, with nothing 
to do, for the moment of the 
general advance. Anyway, 
thank Heaven he’s let us alone 
this sweaty afternoon. I won- 
der what he’s been after.” 

There was no reply, and the 
work continued with intervals 
of waiting for messages and 
occasional interludes of grum- 
bling, for even in this sheltered 
spot there were drawbacks. 
Perhaps a hand was placed 
on the point of a flag-pin, or 
perhaps one of the candles stuck 
in bottles all round the edge 
of the floor—in order to ob- 
viate the heavy shadow cast by 
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the crawling men’s bodies—wag 
kicked over by a careless heel, 

The stout officer went on 
reading items of news in a 
steady voice, while his com- 
panion either made some alter- 
ation or did not, according to 
the information received. 

“Two batteries of the 25th 
Artillery Brigade and three 
battalions of the — somethin 
Brigade —I can’t read the 
number,—I do wish they’d 
write their numbers instead of 
putting figures,” he continued 
in a monotone. 

“Well?” said the flagger. 

‘It may be a three or it may 
be a five; I can’t tell which,” 
was the casual reply. 

“Yes; but what 7s it? What 
has happened?” 

“Practically wiped out,” in 
a calm voice. 

“Where?” 

“By the bridge — there, 
square F 17,—by your hand, 
yes, that’s it.” 

The flagger carefully exam- 
ined his flags. “It can’t be 
the third or the fifth: they 
are miles away. Is the place 
correct ?” 

“Yes; there’s no mistake 
there—‘south of bridge,’ it 
says.” 

“Then it must be the twenty- 
first, or the fifteenth, or—hold 
on—what’s this?—the eighth 
brigade? The eighth is clos- 
est to the bridge ; yes, of course 
it must be the eighth,—an 
eight and a three——” 

“My God!” was the start- 
ling interruption from the 
reader, 

All those in the room looked 
up; but they were so accus- 
tomed to the speaker’s garrul- 
ity that they made no remark. 
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His tone and his expression, 
however, quite spoilt the réle 
of philosopher which he had 
claimed; his mouth was gap- 
ing, and he was feeling his 
collar nervously. 

The flagger waited some 
time silently: he wanted facts. 
He finally said, “Well, let’s 
have it.” 

“Old boy, it’s awful!” 

“Yes, of course it is; but it 
is no more awful than crowds 
of other messages that we have 
been getting. After all, what 
are two batteries and three 
battalions? Look at this!”— 
he pointed to a large mass of 
their own flags well round be- 
hind one flank of the enemy’s 
position. “They must just be 
beginning to feel it now. 
They’re beginning to feel 
something nibbling at them 
behind, as it were.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right 
enough; but this news is 
awful. Man—my regiment— 
that brigade—my own bat- 
talion !” 

There was a chorus of sym- 
pathetic noises, varying from 
“ah!” to “poor old boy,” and 
mere whistling. 

“But your battalion may be 
the one which escaped.” 

“Not a chance of it. You 
don’t know my battalion, or 
the old Colonel. He always 
was a perfect devil to be in 
the thick of things, and he 
will have been in the thick of 
this. Poor old chap!— poor 
fellows! And I here all the 
time! It’s awful!” He blew 
his nose hard several times. 
The flagger did nothing. As 
a matter of fact, he was wait- 
ing in sympathetic silence for 


the other to complete the mess- 
age. He felt for him; indeed 
he himself might be the next 
to hear that the unit in which 
he had, in a military sense, 
been born and bred had been 
destroyed, 

“Well, man! why the deuce 
don’t you move the flags?” said 
the late philosopher. 

“T am waiting for more. 
There is no reason to move 
anything for that.” 

“No reason! Good God! 
what more do you want? Two 
whole batteries! Three whole 
battalions! My batt——” 

The thick stuttering tones 
were cut short by a voice from 
the open French window. The 
General was standing there 
calm and smiling. Voices had 
been so raised that no one had 
heard him come up. Over one 
arm he carried his coat; from 
the other hand hung some 
glistening object. Those in 
the room, astonished at his 
appearance and fascinated by 
this object, which appeared 
to be a fish, remained open- 
mouthed, silent. 

“ What is it?” he repeated. 

He was informed. 

** Where?” 

“Just stand clear,” he con- 
tinued, and, from the spot 
pointed out, his gaze swept 
slowly over the whole battle 
area until it finally rested on 
the mass of flags representing 
his great flanking movement. 
With his right hand, from 
which hung a two-pound trout, 
he pointed to it, and said 
quietly — 

“Proportion, gentlemen, pro- 
portion! No! it’s not worth 
moving a flag.” 
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THE two great plains of 
Thessaly, with their infinite 
flatness and tame agriculture, 
become irksome as one plods 
along in a jolting carriage or 
dilatory train, and a suspicion 
grows that this northern tour 
is to prove disappointing. But 
Kalabaka reached, the justifi- 
cation of the past monotony is 
clear. It serves as an effective 
contrast, the dark background 
to the sunlit picture. The 
evenly rolled land is brought 
to a startling stop by intrud- 
ing rocks of ponderous bulk, 
dominating the plain like 
proud rulers of a lowly coun- 
try, and out of the dull mono- 
tony comes in high relief one 
of the most curiously fantastic 
corners of the world. The 
Meteora, or Mid-Air Monas- 
teries, are so easily accessible 
from Athens that it is strange 
to find them still unfrequented 
by tourists. Two days’ jour- 
ney by sea and rail brings one 
to Kalabaka, which at a re- 
spectful distance appears an 
attractive village, with its clus- 
ter of tiled roofs nestling artist- 
ically in the southern shelter 
of the sheer Maiden Rock, 
whose dark cone towering high 
into the upper brightness has 
never been scaled by man or 
goat. From the Maiden a 
semicircle of disjoined cliffs 
runs eastward. The Maiden’s 
nearest neighbour is distanced 
by the Gate, a mere fissure into 
which a thin wedge of blue sky 
forces itself between the flank- 
ing blackness, while on the top 
of the precipice farther east 
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can be discerned some kind of 
habitation. This is the first 
monastery of the Meteora—§t 
Stephen’s. 

A visit by airship would be 
direct and speedy, but as mules 
were the nimblest mode of logo- 
motion available, it took us an 
hour’s steady climb to wind 
round the back of the hill and 
reach the monastery gate, 
where, with pleasing novelty, 
we found an environment of 
things medieval, deleting the 
last 600 years. Before us was 
a drawbridge over a dire 
chasm, suitable for the hurling 
to destruction of all unwelcome 
visitors, and the studded iron 
gate, menacingly barred, low- 
ered upon us as forbiddingly 
as the windowless walls with 
their ivy garb. Our cavalcade 
presented the mildest appear- 
ance, with no more warlike 
weapon than a sun-umbrella; 
yet when Mitso, our mule- 
teer, with his whistling yells 
evoked no response from 
within, it pleased us in 
our ardour for local colour 
to guess that the medieval 
guardians of the keep were 
holding a hurried council of 
war, donning their coats of 
mail, or performing some other 
customary act of Ye Knights 
of Olde, and we thus consoled 
ourselves for any lack of mod- 
ern strenuousness about our 
welcome. The actual state of 
matters had more of humour 
than romance, as it proved 
when the rusty bars were 
pulled back by a shaggy hench- 
man, whose blinking eyes and 
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drowsy stupidity proclaimed 
us disturbers of his slumber. 
The truth was that our hosts 
had been sleeping soundly at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 
With all the envious resent- 
ment of indolence which the 
reluctant worker self - right- 
eously feels, Mitso scathingly 
descanted on the lazy habits 
of those men of God, who, in 
the incidental absence of their 
Head, the Abbot, spent the 
blessed hours in sleep, retiring 
to rest after morning mass and 
breakfast, and awakening only 
in time for the midday meal, 
which precedes the chief siesta 
of the day. The deep monastic 
calm was disturbed by our 
clatter over the courtyard, as 
we were conducted to the guest- 
rooms. On the upper verandah 
a cell-door sleepily half-opened, 
showing a black dishevelled 
figure, whose curiosity had got 
the better of his somnolence, 
and like some sleep-walker he 
sauntered towards us with a 
“welcome” for each one. Be- 
fore long we had made the 
acquaintance of his five other 
cloistered companions, all slow, 
drowsy, and long-haired, but 
kindly disposed with the hos- 
pitable benevolence of prim- 
itive souls. 

By reason of its accessibility 
and wealth, St Stephen’s serves 
habitually as hotel for visitors 
to the Meteora, being suffic- 
iently broad-minded to open 
its doors to the fair sex. The 
guest-rooms are comparatively 
excellent, far superior to the 
inn at Kalabaka in point of 
cleanliness, while the view from 
the windows of the reception- 
room would compensate for 
any small discomfort which 
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the night might bring. Built 
on the edge of the precipice, 
it commands a magnificent 
panorama of plain and mount- 
ains. At the foot lie the houses 
of Kalabaka, one cottage of 
royal blue adding a curious 
diversified note to the uniform 
white and red of walls and 
tiles; away towards the dis- 
tant hills winds the broad, 
white river-bed of the Peneios, 
crossing the brown and green 
plain; the horizon is girt with 
tier after tier of finely outlined 
peaks, the nearer ones black 
with pine-trees, while greater 
distance gives a haze bluer 
than an Umbrian landscape ; 
at times behind the blue rises 
a dazzling snow range, for 
Pindus, the great Balkan chain, 
looks over the plain, and in the 
south Mount Oeta guards the 
approach to undisputed Greece, 
The hospitality of the mon- 
astery is unstinted within its 
limitations. If inured to Greek 
cooking one will have plenty of 
palatable food, and a separate 
messroom is set aside for the 
guests, so that one has not the 
double burden, as sometimes 
happens, of making conversa- 
tion to the Abbot and enduring 
his table manners. In return 
for this the visitor leaves a 
substantial offering in the 
church, according to the usual 
custom in such monasteries. 
The most striking thing 
about the monks themselves is 
the appalling ineffectualness of 
their existence. Free from 
Roman asceticism, they need 
not pursue the arduous religi- 
ous exercises which fill the days 
and nights of their Western 
brethren, nor do they engage 
in active outdeor work such as 
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is carried on in some Greek 
monasteries where farms and 
vineyards have to be superin- 
tended. St Stephen’s pays 
serving men to tend its numer- 
ous flocks, and it lets out its 
land to tenants; while at the 
monastery there is a certain 
bench in a sheltered nook of 
the rock where the brethren 
forgather on sunny days, what 
time they do not sleep. And 
thus passes the drowsy summer 
of ever-recurring siestas. But 
when fresher breezes blow from 
the snows of Macedonia, these 
coddled children of the sun will 
not venture forth even to that 
bench. Their extreme horror 
of cold prolongs the long 
winter, which, according to 
their own account, they spend 
chrysalis-like. Fires are kept 
burning in their rooms—cell is 
too ascetic a word,— windows 
are tightly shut, and one can 
imagine that in the thick at- 
mosphere the lapse of time is 
not too evident. They have 
not even the resource of study, 
for the Greek monk is rarely 
a scholar, but meditation is 
their strong point. They some- 
times sit and think, and some- 
times they just sit, in the 
words of the fable. 

St Stephen’s owns the usual 
storehouse of monastic treas- 
ures, but the pre-eminent value 
of one among the relics makes 
the others seem of no account. 
The head of St Charalampos 
dwells within these walls. A 
Western mind in its ignorance 
of this exclusively Orthodox 
saint may not readily grasp 
the intrinsic glory of the 
possession, which sheds a halo 
round the monastery. St 
Charalampos is honoured by 
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the faithful as one of the 
greatest of miracle - workers, 
In an elaborate filigree silver 
casket, studded with gems, the 
relic is zealously kept under 
lock and key by a special 
monk, who can be persuaded 
by blandishing admiration to 
display his ward. <A small 
glass circle in the top of the 
casket shows a yellow parch- 
ment -like substance, the au- 
thentic skull of the saint, and 
the mere beholding of this 
glass cover is sufficient, pro- 
vided there be faith, to heal the 
sick and mend all woe. The 
treasure is traditionally be- 
lieved to have been obtained by 
the kindly virtues of certain 
monks of old, who, when travel- 
ling in Wallachia, befriended 
the exiled Emperor Mahomed 
II. On his restoration he 
remembered his benefactors, 
and amongst his gifts to the 
monastery was this skull. 
Charalampos is primarily a 
physician-saint, whose domain 
is the cure of smallpox; all 
over Greece he is invoked dur- 
ing such epidemics. Naturally 
he is most potent to heal in 
Thessaly, where direct invoca- 
tion can be made to his skull. 
A neighbouring village was 
being devastated by the dis- 
ease, so the monks told us, 
shortly before our visit; they 
conveyed the skull in its casket 
from the monastery to the local 
church ; there special services 
with appropriate prayers were 
held ; and the subsequent cess- 
ation of smallpox was attrib- 
uted to the direct intervention 
of the saint. On the festival 
day at St Stephen’s lines of 
men with their mules and 
horses pass before the silver 
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casket, praying for the pros- 
perity dependent on the well- 
being of their beasts, which are 
taught to kneel in front of the 
relic. 

From St Stephen’s hill can be 
seen the other Meteora monas- 
teries, diminutive in the midst 
of a forest of rocks, whose fan- 
tastic shapes suggest goblins, 
elves, and fairies. In reality, 
they are inhabited by countless 
eagles, which rend the air with 
piercing cries and prey upon 
the flocks regardless of the 
owners sanctity. The smallest 
of the now extant monasteries, 
Holy Trinity, is approached 
by the bridle-path from St 
Stephen’s. It is built on the 
top of a magnified thimble, 
with about 300 feet of sheer 
precipice, and the ascent may 
be made by a covered ladder, 
toilsome and unstable. Much 
more romantic is the alterna- 
tive mode of elevation, which 
consists of a net-bag worked 
by pulley-ropes from above. 
Loud bellowing brings one of 
the monastic drones to the 
window - entrance, and after 
deliberate inspection of the 
would-be ascendants he lets 
down the necessary instru- 
ments. As the rope descends, 
one is glad to remember that 
no accident has ever been re- 
corded. The net was spread 
on the ground, and with the 
fearful interest of a novel ex- 
perience, two of us crouched 
cross-legged upon it, while the 
ends were gathered together in 
bag form overhead and looped 
on to a great hook. A squeal- 
ing shout from Mitso sent us 
into the air, and for a few 
minutes our sensations, like 
our bodies, were somewhat 





tangled. We were always 
heads upward; more than 
that we did not know. The 
twirling motion of the bag 
made us a jumbled mass, while 
continual, though gentle, bump- 
ing against the edge of the 
cliff added zest to the expedi- 
tion. The really awful moment 
comes when the pulleys stop, 
and the monks are just about 
to pull the bag in by the win- 
dow: meanwhile the visitor 
swings in mid-air full of fore- 
boding as to the security of his 
seat. But in another minute 
he finds himself rolling con- 
fusedly on the floor of Holy 
Trinity, surrounded by non- 
chalant old men, who receive 
him with the welcoming for- 
mula, “ Well have you arrived,” 
and he replies with more feel- 
ing than usual, “ Well have we 
found you.” 

Holy Trinity possesses two 
old churches, one of which is 
hollowed out of the rock and 
painted with curious Byzan- 
tine frescoes. The chief adorn- 
ment of the place, however, is 
an old monk, who suggests at 
first sight a wild man of the 
woods. Infinite unkemptness 
marks him in every particular. 
Mitso condemned him volubly 
as a miser hoarding up untold 
gold, while his relatives in the 
village below perished of hun- 
ger. In truth, he seemed to 
have business instincts, for, 
after acting as our oicerone, 
he extracted and appropriated 
with rather premature expedi- 
tiousness the small note we 
had left in the offertory-box, be- 
fore we were quite out of sight. 

The path from Holy Trinity 
to St Barlaam winds along the 
hillside past countless smaller 
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pillar -rocks, on which the 
monks of old, obedient to 
the commands of Scripture, 
built their houses. The fact 
that traces of only three 
smaller monasteries now exist 
makes one inclined to think 
that perhaps too much stress 
may be laid on the enduring 
characteristics of the rock- 
built home. Two of these tiny 
monasteries are deserted; the 
third, by name Rosane, shelters 
one monk left to guard the 
miracle - working head of St 
Barbara. 

Barlaam makes a splendid 
picture. Its great cliff, crowned 
by the monastery, and cut off 
by a deep narrow chasm from 
the surrounding rocks, has been 
conquered by a winding stair- 
way road, which is approached 
by a drawbridge, and your 
mule will carry you comfort- 
ably to the gate. But time 
was when you could reach the 
top only by fearsome swinging 
ladders, or by a net similar to 
that at Holy Trinity, though 
rendered more formidable by 
the greater height of the rock. 
Barlaam, however, is a pro- 
gressive monastery, under a 
young and _ liberal - minded 
Abbot, who requires easier 
access to the outside world 
than is allowed by medieval 
methods. In one respect the 
Abbot has not succeeded in 
modernising his monastery. Its 
doors are still barred to women. 


Like Peris at the gates of 


Paradise lady visitors are 
turned away relentlessly. The 
favourite anecdote of the dis- 
trict, which you have to endure 
from each new monastic ac- 
quaintance, illustrates the im- 
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partiality with which this law 
is carried out. A Princess of 
the Royal House, bent on sight- 
seeing, rode up to Barlaam, 
never doubting that every gate 
would be flung wide at her 
approach. Barlaam was court- 
eous but firm, so they say. 
The Princess had to depart 
without having penetrated into 
the two largest monasteries, 
for Meteoron, the fourth and 
most imposing, is equally ex- 
clusive. More humorous than 
the Princess story is the fact 
that, with a virtuous thorough- 
ness which limits their larder, 
these monasteries exclude all 
female animals, and not even a 
hen is to be found within their 
precincts. The present Abbot 
of Barlaam is preparing a sort 
of consolation home for those 
visitors who have the misfor- 
tune to be excluded on account 
of sex. Just inside his gates 
stands an elegant guest-house, 
to which of course only men 
have access ; now he is building 
a similar establishment over 
the wall outside the gate, and 
there lady visitors may be 
housed. Will they be con- 
tent? The tantalising incom- 
pleteness of the concession may 
arouse @ spirit of contrariness, 
which will send them to the 
laxer St Stephen’s. 

Much treasure-trove is still 
in the possession of Barlaam : 
jewels, relics of all conditions 
of saints, embroidered gar- 
ments, and a good library of 
manuscripts. Our sweetest 
memories are of the delicious 
rose-leaf jam, which was served 
up to welcome us. Jam-making 
is the one art in which Greek 
monasteries now excel; whether 
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they dabble in citrons or roses, 
the confection they evolve is 
genuine ambrosia. 

At one time Barlaam housed 
ninety monks ; now only six 
inhabit the monastery, and 
their privileges have dwindled 
sadly. All the monasteries 
have been placed under the 
strict supervision of the gov- 
ernor of Trikkala, the county 
town. This official regulates 
their affairs, and carefully goes 
into their accounts, doling out 
a certain allowance to each 
Abbot. Gone are the good old 
days of wealth and liberty, 
when the monks lived on the 
fat of the land. The horn of 
plenty has been taken from 
them. At the time of our 
visit the Abbot of the Meteoron 
monastery was cherishing a 
bitter grievance against the 
governor, and we for our part 
genuinely sympathised with 
him. The implacable economy 
practised by their purseholder 
made it impossible for them to 
replace the rope of the ascen- 
sion net, which had given way 
some time before. Long and 
strong as it must be, it costs 
a considerable sum, and a 
sufficient grant of money was 
not forthcoming. The result 
is that all visitors to Meteoron 
must now approach by the 
ladders, the only alternative to 
the net, scaling an ultra-per- 
pendicular cliff of 200 feet, 
while the broken rope swings 
tantalisingly in mid-air. You 
scramble up the first ladder 
with diminishing light-hearted- 
ness, until half-way there is a 
break which sends a cold chill 
all over you. In order to secure 
complete control of this mode 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVIII. 
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of approach, the monks let 
down a swinging ladder, on 
which the visitor must finish 
his ascent. For the unstable 
novice it is a desperate feat to 
step from one ladder to the 
other. Below is a deep, dark 
chasm, and above the intermin- 
able cliff with its rope-ladder, 
which eludes your feet with 
demonic skill. The utter clum- 
siness of our own efforts was 
borne in upon us when we saw 
one of the lay brothers tripping 
nimbly down the ladders, car- 
rying in his hand a tray with 
coffee for the ladies left per- 
force below. The governor’s 
attitude with regard to the 
rope can only be explained by 
the fact that no personal visit 
to the monastery is required of 
him. It is probable, especially 
in view of the usual rotundity of 
high officials, that an enforced 
weekly inspection would speed- 
ily loosen the purse-strings. 
Meteoron, the largest and 
loftiest of the monasteries, 1820 
feet high, stands on a spacious 
summit, which allows two acres 
of gardens, and commands a 
never -to-be-forgotten view. 
Hundreds of the goblin rocks, 
of varying sizes and fantastic 
shapes, rise around it, and in 
the farther distance mighty 
Pindus overshadows the plain. 
Three hundred monks used to 
inhabit it, and now, though 
their numbers are reduced to 
eight, it is still the wealthiest 
monastery. Its chief treasures 
have been taken to Athens, 
but a vast store of relics is left. 
The most precious amongst 
them are a piece of Christ’s 
sponge, the reed, and part of 
the crown of thorns. Of the 
3 F 
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buildings the refectory is the 
most remarkable. It is ex- 
ceptionally large, and dates 
from the eleventh century. 
Here at Meteoron was the 
resting-place of the most 
famous Abbot, the Emperor 
Cantacuzenos, who in the four- 
teenth century retired into 
monastic life. His tomb is 
shown in the church, and a 
skull of tremendous size is 
credited to him. His rule 
gives the historical date for the 
zenith of Meteoron’s prosperity. 
Tradition tells that the 
monasteries were founded in 
the ninth century, but no date 
can be fixed with certainty. 
Still, the great problem of 
foundation is not one of chron- 
ology but of method. It is 
almost inconceivable how 
materials for these substantial 
buildings could have been con- 
veyed in primitive times to 
the rocky pinnacles, and the 
first man to climb the cliff 
must have possessed remarkable 
mountaineering powers. The 
positions when once secured 
were admirable for strategic 
purposes, a very essential 
qualification in view of their 
proximity to the Macedonian 
border, where they stand in 
the line of fierce raids, ransack- 
ings, and plunderings. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, Tozer tells 
in his ‘Travels,’ as he was 
sitting at supper in St 
Stephen’s, a great hubbub was 
heard outside. Fierce shouts 
and warlike menaces inter- 
rupted his repast. But the 
monks went on eating with the 
coolness of custom, and ex- 
plained to him that it was 
merely a brigand band who 
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often came clamouring for 
feod. The drawbridge was up, 
and they were secure in their 
castle. Even to-day brigand- 
age is not unknown in the 
district, and although the time 
of any danger is past, the 
visitor is still provided with 
a guard of two soldiers as an 
escort over the hills. 

The monks themselves, al- 
though no restrictions bind 
them, descend but seldom to 
the lower world, and no inter- 
change of courtesies takes place 
between the monasteries. In- 
stead of neighbourliness a cer- 
tain feeling of rivalry prevails 
amongst them—a petty pride 
in their own community ac- 
companied by contempt for 
the others. The Abbot of 
St Stephen’s, though view- 
ing every day from his 
Belvedere Meteoron and Bar- 
laam across the rocks, had 
never visited either of his 
brother Abbots in their homes, 
and confessed that he felt no 
call to do so. Apathy and 
isolation, a complete absence 
of activity either. in work or 
sociability, points to a certain 
decadence. It is said—and 
whether true or legendary it 
illustrates the change—that in 
the early centuries all the 
monks of the various monas- 
teries held a weekly market. 
One of the rocks, fiatter and 
more accessible than the 
others, in the centre of the 
district, is pointed out as the 
scene where they came reg- 
ularly to exchange the pro- 
duce of their work or to sell 
it to the outer world. Now 
there is no work and no 
market. 
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AN ANCIENT 


THE history of the past is 
revealed to us most clearly in 
the highest and the lowest. 
Kings and rufflers, ministers 
and thieves, willingly surrender 
their secrets to the art of bio- 
graphy. The prowess of Sir 
Richard Grenville is as familiar 
to the world as the wisdom of 
Burleigh. There is none who 
may not read, if he will, the 
life of Moll Cutpurse, or delight 
in the fustian eloquence of 
many @ last dying speech. It 
is only the simple virtue of the 
citizen which finds no place in 
the archives—of the citizen who 
opens his stall, follows his craft, 
and prays that he may become 
an alderman. In the career of 
such a one there is little chance 
of scandal or surprise. He 
does not play for the larger 
stakes of life. He is not asked 
to rescue maidens in distress, 
or to batter the walls of im- 
pregnable fortresses. Even if 
he venture beyond the limit of 
the law, he commits his rob- 
beries from the discreet shelter 
of a comfortable office. It is not 
strange, then, that the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists either ignore 
him or turn him to ridicule. 
In their eyes he is a fair vic- 
tim for the lash of the satirist 
or the greed of a broken man 
of pleasure. The Gallipots and 
Yellowhammers of Middleton 
are extravagant caricatures. 
Simon Eyre, Dekker’s famous 
shoemaker, is too nobly pic- 
turesque for truth, and even 
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CHRONICLER. 


the citizen and his wife, who 
pleasantly interrupt ‘“ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
display so vain a simplicity as 
to surpass belief. Indeed, were 
it not for the accident which 
made John Stow a chronicler 
as well as a tailor, we might 
lose our time in idle conjecture. 
But John Stow stands before 
us, honest, pedantic, irascible, 
and it is our own fault if we 
refuse his acquaintance. His 
own habit of autobiography 
has stimulated a general curi- 
osity; scholars have treated him 
with a respect denied to others 
of his kind ; and the last of his 
editors, Mr C. L. Kingsford, 
has accepted the injunction of 
Thomas Hearne, and reprinted 
Stow’s ‘Survey of London’! 
as a “venerable original.” 
Born in 1525, John Stow 
belonged to a family of citizens. 
His grandfather was an honest 
tallow-chandler, who supplied 
the church of St Michael’s in 
Cornwall with lamp-oil and 
candles, and his father, inherit- 
ing “the great melting - pot 
with all instruments belonging 
thereto,” inherited also the 
same privileges. His youth, like 
his age, was spent in the city. 
The wards of London were the 
boundaries of his universe. He 
knew no other river than the 
Thames. And London in the 
sixteenth century was a real 
town, of narrow and absorbing 
interests, the citizens of which 
knew one another by sight, 





1 ‘A Survey of London,’ by John Stow. Reprinted from the text of 1603, 
with Introduction and Notes by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford. Oxford: at the 
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and joined in paying a proper 
deference to the greatest of 
all citizens—the Lord Mayor. 
There was nothing which 
touched the dignity and habit 
of this great official, greater 
almost, within his limits, than 
the King himself, that did not 
stir the imagination of his sub- 
jects. For Stow the smallest 
innovation in custom was @& 
dire offence. He records sor- 
rowfully in 1563 that Sir 
Thomas Lodge, being Mayor 
of London, wore a beard. He 
was the first that ever ven- 
tured thus to defame his office, 
and hardly did the city support 
the shock. That a Mayor 
should leave the comely, an- 
cient custom of a clean chin 
seemed intolerable to the loyal 
men of London, and the year 
of Lodge’s office was marked 
by Stow with a black stone. 
And as the city was small in 
size and in outlook, so also was 
it simple in its joys. It de- 
lighted in pleasant shows and 
homely pageants. It welcomed 
May-day with its masks and 
junketings; it hung its houses 
with holly and ivy at Christ- 
mastide ; it shadowed its doors, 
on the vigil of St John the 
Baptist, with green birch, long 
fennel, St John’s wort, orpin, 
and white lilies. Then there 
was wrestling at Bartholomew 
Fair, and much eating of pork, 
and cock- fighting and bear- 
baiting in their due season. 
The practice of the long-bow 
had, alas! been almost forsaken 
in Stow’stime. The closing of 
the common grounds, so often 
deplored by the chroniclers, had 
already done its work, deprav- 
ing the citizens, and weakening 
the national defence. “Our 
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Archers,” says Stow, “for want 
of room to shoot abroad, creep 
into bowling allies and ordin- 
ary dicing-houses, nearer home, 
where they have room enough 
to hazard their money at unlaw- 
full games: and there I leave 
them to take their pleasures.” 

And even the graver citizens, 
content to walk abroad in 
decent tranquillity, found that 
the city was encroaching upon 
their exercise. Hogge Lane, 
for instance, without Bishops- 
gate, which now bears the more 
pompous name of Artillery 
Lane, had within Stow’s mem- 
ory fair hedgerows of elm-trees 
on either side, with bridges and 
easy stiles, such as even alder- 
men might climb to pass over 
into pleasant fields, and there 
to refresh their spirits, dulled 
with the purchase of merchan- 
dise and the counting of money, 
in the sweet and wholesome air. 
And within a few years this 
country lane became nothing 
better than one continual build- 
ing of garden houses and small 
cottages. But even though the 
city was merged in the sub- 
urbs, as far as Houndsditch 
and Whitechapel, London was 
still fair and clean, seldom 
oppressed by poverty or ex- 
action, and famous then, as 
now, for a generous hospitality. 
Stow remembered the time 
when two hundred persons 
were served daily at Lerd 
Cromwell’s gate, and when the 
Prior of Christ Church kept a 
bountiful house of meat and 
drink, both for rich and poor. 
In brief, all classes seemed to be 
inspired with a simple gaiety, 
and if there was a reverse side 
to the medal, Stow takes care 
not to show it to us. 
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Such was the quiet, pro- 
vincial town in which Stow 
grew up. His father’s house 
was in Throgmorton Street, 
and there the old man was the 
victim of an injustice which 
rankled in his son’s breast unto 
the end. Thomas Cromwell 
was building himself a large 
and spacious house hard by, 
and in his arrogance made 
no scruple to take down 
the pales of his neighbours 
and to seize their land. Now, 
close to William Stow’s south 
pale there stood a house, and 
this house the miscreants loosed 
from the ground, with the in- 
genuity of modern Americans, 
and moved upon rollers some 
twenty-two feet into the gar- 
den, without warning, and with 
no other answer, when they 
were taxed, than that Master 
Sir Thomas had so commanded 
it. “Thus much of mine own 
knowledge have I thought good 
to note”—such is Stow’s com- 
ment—“ that the sudden rising 
of some men causeth them to 
forget themselves.” And in 
Cromwell’s despite, Throgmor- 
ton Street had its amenity. 
Thence the young Stow could 
walk to the Nunnery of St 
Clare in the Minories, and fetch 
a halfpenny worth of milk, 
always hot from the kine, and 
never less than three ale-pints 
for a halfpenny in the summer, 
nor less than an ale-quart in 
the winter. The citizen of to- 
day must go farther afield for 
his milk than the Minories, 
and cannot hope to satisfy the 
farmer with so modest a coin. 

Of his education Stow tells 
us nothing. He notes only that 
every year on the eve of St 
Bartholomew the Apostle he 
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saw the scholars of divers 
grammar-schools repair into 
the churchyard of St Bar- 
tholomew, where upon a bench 
boarded about under a tree 
some one scholar would oppose 
and answer, until he were put 
down by a better scholar, who 
in turn yielded to his superior. 
Though he praises this habit 
of disputation, Stow does not 
say that he took his share of 
the argument under the tree, 
and maybe he was bred at 
a school deemed unworthy 
to compete with St Paul’s 
in London or St Peter’s at 
Westminster. What is cer- 
tain is that he deserted the 
craft of candlemaking, which 
his fathers had followed, was 
apprenticed to a tailor, was 
admitted to the freedom of the 
Merchant Tailors in 1547, and 
remained faithful to the trade 
for thirty years. That he was 
a good tailor seems improbable. 
He who, in Aubrey’s phrase, 
“stitched up” so many chron- 
icles, was not likely to be 
skilful with his needle. How- 
ever, he kept house near Ald- 
gate Pump, the object, no 
doubt, of his pious worship, 
and it is a strange comment- 
ary on the manners of the time 
that in 1549, after a commo- 
tion of the commons in the 
Eastern Counties, the Bailiff 
of Romford was hanged upon 
the pavement of his door. 
Meanwhile he performed the 
duties of a citizen with prompt- 
itude and loyalty. He sate 
upon juries, he served as a 
Whiffler in the pageant of two 
Lord Mayors, and he took as 
keen an interest in the affairs 
of the city as though he had 
never known what history was 
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or had followed the devious 
paths of astrology. 

The most loyal of his bio- 
graphers tells us that he was 
very careless of scoffers, back- 
biters, and detractors, and that 
he lived peacefully. This tribute 
is wholly undeserved. Either 
by ill-fortune or in obedience 
te his temperament, John Stow 
was always plunged deep into 
the fiercest quarrels. There 
was nothing that did not serve 
him for a brawl—a book, an 
affront, an unjust will. Pos- 
sibly he sought relief in conflict 
from the monotony of existence. 
The life of a citizen in Tudor 
England, amiable though it 
was, knew but few excitements, 
and when Stow’s ardour was 
not satisfied with learning, 
he fell to fighting. Once upon 
a time, for instance, there 
was a dispute between him 
and Thomas Holmes, “bothe 
brethrenne of this mystery,” 
which came before the Com- 
pany of Merchant Tailors. 
Now, the wife of the said 
Holmes had used indecent 
words against the wife of the 
said Stow, and the Master and 
Wardens decreed that Holmes’s 
wife should profess her sorrow, 
and that Holmes should solace 
Stow’s injured feelings by 
twenty shillings of lawful Eng- 
lish money. This was a mere 
skirmish, if we compare it with 
the far more desperate battle 
with William Ditcher, alias 
Telford, who, if we may believe 
Stow’s own petition, addressed 
to the Aldermen of the Ward, 
was a very master of scurrility 
and abuse. At a certain Christ- 
mas Ditcher was forbidden by 
the wardmote to set “ his frame 
with fetharbends ” in the street, 
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and incontinently he charged 
Stow with lodging a complaint 
against him. The charge was 
false, says Stow, but its false- 
hood was no check to Ditcher’s 
ferocity. At the outset, Ditcher 
and his wife were content to rail 
at Stow as he passed them by, 
and when that would not serve, 
they stood at his door hurling 
at him shameful and slander- 
ous words. This was hard to 
be borne. Still harder was it 
when Ditcher told the parson of 
the parish, and any other man 
whom he chanced to meet, that 
Stow kept no company but 
that of rogues and rascals, who 
had him from ale-house to ale- 
house every day and every 
night till two o’clock in the 
morning. The terms of abuse 
chosen by Ditcher increased in 
virulence as the quarrel went 
unassuaged, and Stow, furious 
at being called “prick - louse 
knave,” “rascal knave,” “ beg- 
garly knave,” felt that his 
enemy had reached the zenith 
of opprobrious injustice when 
he declared that the said John 
had made a chronicle of lies. 
From words the miserable 
Ditcher went to deeds. He 
challenged Stow to fight, and 
when the erudite tailor declined 
the encounter, Ditcherscratched 
him by the face, drew blood on 
him, and was pulled off by the 
neighbours. What wonder is 
it, then, that Stow appealed 
for proteetion from this violent 
ruffian, who spared his wife 
and his apprentice as little as 
he spared the man himself? 
The apprentice, indeed, came 
off badly in the affair, for when 
he, too, declined the combat, 
Ditcher said he would provide 
for him, and would accuse him 
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of killing the man at Mile End 
in Whitsun Week. And Stow 
was worthy whatever respect 
the wardmote could show him. 
Had he not published a worthy 
chronicle? And had he not, 
to cite his own words, “three 
daughters marriageable and in 
service with right worshipful 
personages”? 

But for all his energy and 
eloquence, Ditcher was but a 
man of straw, set up to frighten 
the tailor by the tailor’s real, 
inveterate enemy, his brother 
Thomas. Fortunately we have 
Stow’s own account of his 
family quarrel, which, as vivid 
in style as it is frank in ex- 
pression, is a curious chapter 
in the history of manners, and 
suggests that had Stow been 
minded to leave the chronicles 
to such botchers as Grafton, he 
might have composed a journal 
worthy to be set side by side 
with the masterpiece of Pepys. 
The beginning of the strife is 
hidden from us. Its end came 
only with the death of the 
combatants, and its vigorous 
conduct proves that, if John 
was the better scholar, Thomas 
was easily superior in savagery 
of temper and lack of scruple. 
It chanced one day in June 
1568 that old Mrs Stow, who 
lived in the house of her 
younger son Thomas, came on 
@ visit to John, who as in duty 
bound sent for the best ale 
and bread, and placed a cold 
leg of mutton before her, 
whereof she ate very hungrily. 
Presently she fell to butter and 
cheese, and thus heartened by 
meat and drink she promised 
to leave John £10 in her will, 
to look upon him as her eldest 
born, and if any man or woman 
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attempted to dissuade her, she 
would cry out upon him, 
* Avoid, devil.” And then the 
best ale loosened John’s tongue, 
who made bold to say what he 
thought of his brother Thomas, 
and to lament that he was 
matched with a harlot. Mother 
and son parted well pleased with 
each other, but no sooner was 
the good woman returned to 
Thomas’s house than Thomas 
and his wife forced her to re- 
late all that had passed be- 
tween her and John. When 
Thomas was told of the slur 
cast upon his wife’s character, 
his fury knew no bounds. No- 
thing would content him than 
that John should be struck 
out of the will altogether, 
and though the overseers would 
not consent to this, John was 
bequeathed no more than a 
poor five pounds. ‘ Thus,” says 
John with a grim humour, “I 
was condemned and paid five 
pounds for accusing Thomas his 
wife a harlot, privily only to 
one body (who knew the same 
as well as I); but if he could 
so punish all men that will 
more openly say so much, he 
would soon be richer than any 
Lord Mayor of London.” And 
the injustice thus done to John 
was the more flagrant, because 
a few days after Thomas not 
merely brought the same charge 
against his wife, but for her 
sins thrust her out of doors. 
And when his neighbours 
begged him to take her back, 
he refused, saying she would 
be his death, for she still 
went to witches and sorcerers. 
Then came the strangest scene 
in this tragi-comedy of middle- 
class life. At ten o’clock in the 
night the wretched woman 
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crept back into the house, and 
Thomas, bare-legged and in- 
dignant, searched for her, and, 
having found her, fell to beat- 
ing her again. Meanwhile his 
mother, who lay sick upon her 
pallet, began to look about the 
chamber for Thomas’s hosen 
and shoes, and carried them 
downstairs, praying him to put 
them on lest he should catch 
cold. But Thomas turned a 
callous ear to her solicitude, 
and let her stand shivering for 
more than an hour. Nor was 
it Thomas who suffered in the 
end. He and his wife went to 
bed and agreed well enough. 
His mother took such a cold 
that she never rose from her 
pallet again. 

Thus, waged with alternate 
cunning and fury on either side, 
the battle was fought to the 
bitter end. On St James’s Eve 
John sent his wife to Thomas’s 
house with a pot of cream 
and a pottle of strawberries 
for a peace-offering. Thomas 
would have none of them, and 
drove her forth with bitter 
oaths and charges of witch- 
craft. “I will make the villain 
John be handled,” cried he, “or it 
shall cost me a hundred pounds. 
I will make all the world to 
know what arts he practiceth ; 
and get ye out of my doors, 
or, by Peter, I will lay thee 
at my feet.” After this out- 
rage a sudden calm fell upon 
the family. Thomas sought 
his brother out, sent for a pint 
of ale, and bade him drink, 
professing sorrow for the past 
and friendship in the future. 
And the dying mother mur- 
mured from her pallet: “The 
Lord be praised, for now my 
children that were dead are 
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alive again.” The peace, un- 
happily, did not last long. 
John, still dissatisfied, de- 
manded once more his proper 
share of the inheritance, and 
asked his mother to cause 
Thomas to read the 133rd 
Psalm: “ Behold how pleasant 
and how joyful a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together 
and be of one mind.” This 
was too great a demand upon 
the old lady’s courage. She 
dared not argue with Thomas, 
evidently a ruffian of forcible 
character, and John would not 
desist from urging his claim, 
though she lay on her death- 
bed. Again the brethren 
fell a-quarrelling, even in 
her presence, and she died to 
the echo of oaths, threats, and 
foul words. On the morrow of 
her burial, which was Satur- 
day, there was another recon- 
ciliation. “I met Thomas 
Stow,” writes John, “my 
sister, and Henry Johnson at 
Leadenhall. So we went to 
the Maiden’s Head and drank 
@ pint of wine or twain.” And 
then the feud broke out again 
more fiercely than ever. 
Thomas Stow’s last assault 
upon his brother might have 
had a more dangerous result 
than the loss of a mere five 
pounds. Unpacified by his 
triumph, he laid information 
against him, that he was a 
favourer of the Duke of Alva, 
that he practised magic, and 
was a friend of papistry. John 
Stow’s books were examined by 
Cecil’s order, and he himself 
was brought before the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. That 
he escaped does credit to the 
justice of the time, for Thomas 
was dishonest with the dis- 
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honesty of the fool, and he 
would have stuck at nothing 
to ruin his brother. As for the 
motives of this quarrel, unique 
in our annals, they are not 
easy todiscern. It may be that 
differences of religion, always 
a fertile source of argument, 
kept the two men apart. It 
may be that Thomas was jeal- 
ous of John’s superiority, that 
he grudged him his books and 
the great friends that they 
brought him, that he hoped to 
put him backin what he thought 
his proper place—the tailor’s 
stall. However that may be, 
it must be confessed that 
neither side conducted the 
dispute with dignity. There 
is little of the scholar and 
nothing of the gentleman in 
John’s demeanour. He too 
descended into the pit, clam- 
oured against his brother, and 
embittered the last miserable 
days of his mother. And 
though he was beaten for the 
moment, he took a revenge 
which was beyond the reach 
of Thomas. Never in _ his 
‘Chronicle’ nor in his ‘ Survey’ 
does he write of brotherly feuds 
without a glance at his own 
sad experience. With an 
evident zest he describes how 
in 1196 William Fitz Osbert, 
aman of evil life and a secret 
murderer, and still worse a 
false accuser of his elder brother, 
was righteously brought to the 
gallows, and thereto he gravely 
adds in the manuscript : “ Such 
a brother have I. God make 
him penitent.” Thus after 
thirty years the old man 
cherished his anger, and who 
shall say that he was not 
justified ? 

These grimy quarrels, which 
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set brother against brother, this 
eager hankering to change an 
old woman’s will, were but in- 
terludes in the career of John 
Stow. Many years before he 
came to blows with Thomas he 
had begun the process of self- 
education, which gave him a 
place in English literature. 
Studious by temperament, he 
had assiduously cultivated his 
natural gifts. At the outset 
his taste had lain in poetry 
and sorcery. He had always 
an eager love of magic, and his 
first work was an edition of 
Chaucer, the father of English 
poets, whom he never quoted 
save with becoming reverence. 
But gradually he was drawn 
away to the study of history, 
which study he embraced with 
the greater ardour because it 
gave him an excuse for quar- 
relling with Grafton, whom he 
attacked sometimes with injus- 
tice, and always with ferocity, 
and who in the vigour of his 
hate took up almost as wide 
a space as his false and avar- 
icious brother. Hearne, prais- 
ing his industry, denies him 
scholarship, and Hearne, no 
doubt, was in the right. On 
the one hand, Stow was a late 
learner, and like all late learners 
he was wont to take surprise 
at his own erudition, and to 
mistrust the attainments of his 
rivals. On the other hand, his 
toil and energy are beyond dis- 
pute. Hespared neither himself 
nor his pocket. That he might 
collect manuscripts and books, 
that he might understand and 
transcribe what he had col- 
lected, the honest tailor forgot 
his trade and recked not of 
fatigue. His work cost him, as 
he confessed, ‘‘many a weary 
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mile’s travel, many a hard- 
earned penny and pound, and 
many a cold winter night’s 
study.” And his labour was 
the greater because he could 
not ride, and thus was forced 
to go on foot into divers chief 
places of the land to search 
the records. Nor was he in any 
haste to gather the fruit of his 
toil. He was already fifty-five 
before the first of his serious 
works, ‘A Chronicle of England 
from Brute until the Year 
1580,’ was published. Twelve 
years afterwards came the 
first edition of his ‘ Annals,’ 
and these two, with his ‘Sur- 
vey of London,’ make up the 
literary baggage of a busy life. 

The baggage, rather heavy 
than various, is the baggage 
not of a historian but of a 
chronicler. If Stow was better 
than most of his kind, he wasa 
chronicler still. He made no 
pretence to combine events or 
to divine their causes. He 
wrote from year to year, al- 
most from day to day, and in 
his view all events were of an 
equal and separate importance. 
If he had a preference, it was 
for the trivial. Had he been 
alive now, he would have made 
a first-rate reporter. He had 
learned the first two lessons 
taught by the modern news- 
paper, (1) that the more fatu- 
ous is an episode, the more 
instant is its “appeal”; and 
(2) that you may discover curi- 
osity and even scandal in sud- 
den changes of the weather. 
I do not think that he ever 
discovered a large gooseberry. 
It would have been a happy 
day for him if he had. But 
turn his pages at random and 
you will find many strange 
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pieces of absurdity. The speci- 
men which follows, culled from 
the year 1389, will serve as 
well as another to illustrate 
the Chronicler’s sense of selec- 
tion: “A fighting among 
gnats at the King’s Manor of 
Sheen, where they were so 
thick gathered, that the air 
was darkened with them ; they 
fought and made a great 
battle. Two parts of them, 
being slain, fell down to the 
ground ; the third part, having 
got the victory, flew away, no 
man knew whither. The num- 
ber of the dead was such, that 
they might be swept up with 
besoms, and bushels filled with 
them.” Though such an adven- 
ture, surely unparalleled since 
the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, would make the fortune of 
@ morning paper, it may justly 
be accounted beneath the dig- 
nity of history. And even the 
fighting gnats faded in Stow’s 
interest beside a frozen river. 
Never, indeed, was he so 
happy as when he might re- 
cord a quick fall of tem- 
perature, and never did he 
have a better chance than in 
1564, when on the 21st of De- 
cember there began so hard a 
frost that on New Year’s eve 
people went over and along the 
ice as they would, from London 
Bridge to Westminster, while 
some played at football as 
boldly there as if it had been 
on dry land, and others shot 
at pricks set up on the Thames. 
But, despite his love of triviality, 
despite the fact that, as Fuller 
said, “he was such a smell- 
feast that he cannot pass by 
Guildhall but his pen must 
taste of the good cheer within,” 
Stow was a faithful chronicler. 
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“However he kept tune, he 
kept time very well;” in other 
words, he was exact in chron- 
ology, and served as an author- 
ity to many wiser historians. 
He did his best, also, to 
gather knowledge from eye- 
witnesses, and he told Sir 
George Buc, the biographer of 
Richard III, that he had 
spoken with those who had 
seen that king, and who pro- 
nounced him a very comely 
personage. In brief, his chron- 
icles now and again stray into 
history, and his patriotism was 
never at fault. If he loved 
London like a Londoner, he 
loved England as an English- 
man should love her, and he 
set an example of cheerful en- 
thusiasm which our historians 
have not always followed. 

And what did he get for his 
toil? If we may believe him, 
littleindeed. He rightly claimed 
that those who “have brought 
hidden Histories from dusky 
darkness to the sight of the 
world” deserve some thanks 
for their pains. He had re- 
ceived, said he, only ingrati- 
tude. After Stow’s death, 
Edward Howes, his faithful 
editor, hinted that the chron- 
icler’s reward was an assurance 
of endless reproach. In these 
complaints there is an obvious 
exaggeration. The rivalry of 
chroniclers led, no doubt, to 
strife. But who loved strife 
better than Stow? His en- 
counters with Grafton gave 
him more pleasure than a Lord 
Mayor’s feast, and he never 
lost a@ chance of insulting 
his enemy. And if his toil 
brought him small profit, surely 
he was not singular in that. 
His knowledge of the city 
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should have taught him that 
intelligence finds its own re- 
ward. And even in pocket 
he was the richer for his 
researches. Master William 
Camden, “his loving friend,” 
gave him £8 a-year. It was 
not for his skill in their craft 
that the Company of Merchant 
Tailors paid John Stow, “a 
loving brother of this mys- 
tery,” a yearly fee of £4, but 
“for divers good considerations 
them specially moving.” And 
Stow himself made light of his 
misfortunes. ‘ He and I walk- 
ing alone,” said Ben Jonson to 
Drummond, “he asked two 
cripples what they would take 
to have him of their order.” 
He hobbled and he was poor, 
and therefore in no better case 
than the cripples; but he could 
jest with them, and in the best 
company. Nor was the Court 
wholly unmindful of him. King 
James, recognising that his 
“loving subject John Stow (a 
very aged and worthy member 
of our city of London) this five 
and forty years hath to his 
great charge, and with neglect 
of his ordinary means of main- 
tenance, compiled and pub- 
lished divers necessary books 
and chronicles,” granted him 
Letters Patent to collect vol- 
untary contributions and kind 
gratuities from whom he could. 
To our minds it seems a selfish 
kind of largesse, but it was the 
custom of the time, and was well 
understood by those to whom 
the appeal was made. A like 
privilege was given to Philemon 
Holland, another ill -requited 
man of letters, and it need have 
no shame to Stow to follow so 
illustrious an example. 

One other reward was 
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brought to Stow by his work 
—the reward of friendship. 
He lived on terms of familiar- 
ity with the scholars and wits 
of his time. His geniality and 
his learning were such as few 
could withstand. He was well 
described as “a merry old man,” 
and he was perfectly conscious 
of his merriment. To drink 
@ pint of “best ale” in an Ald- 
gate tavern with John Stow 
was like cracking a bottle at 
the Mermaid; and if his ami- 
able humour, now mellowed 
with the years, attracted the 
simple, his erudition and his 
library brought the learned to 


his feet. He was among the 
first to join Archbishop 
Parker’s famous Society of 


Antiquaries, at whose meetings 
he encountered the historians 
of either university. He was 
always ready to lend a manu- 
seript or to aid in the editing 
of a Latin text. Among his 
correspondents were many 
honourably distinguished men. 
Sir Henry Savile calling him 
“good old friend,” and con- 
fessing that he “has found 
at all times good favour 
of him since their first ac- 
quaintance; and other ac- 
quaintance in London has he 
none,” beseeches him to certify 
“if Wigornensis is printed.” 
And presently, growing in 
intimacy, Savile sends him “a 
mild sixpence to drink a quart 
of wine in your travel.” It is 
a strange relationship, and 
stranger still it seems if we 
call to mind the bare legs, the 
squalid household, the grim 
vituperation of Thomas Stow, 
and the three daughters in 
worshipful service. The Chron- 
icler, in truth, made the best 
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of both worlds—the world of 
the city, which was veritably 
his own, and the world of 
scholarship, which was his by 
right of conquest. 

His portraits reveal what 
manner of man he was, and 
a friend has sketched him in 
words with a kindliness be- 
yond the scope of portraiture, 
“He was tall of stature,” 
wrote Howes, “lean of body 
and face, his eyes small and 
crystalline, of a pleasant and 
cheerful countenance ; his sight 
and memory very good; very 
sober, mild, and courteous 
to any that required his in- 
structions; and retained the 
true use of all his senses unto 
the day of his death, being of 
an excellent memory. He 
always protested never to have 
written anything for malice, 
fear, or favour, nor to seek his 
own particular gain or vain- 
glory ; and that his only pains 
and care was to write truth.” 
He died in 1605, being four- 
score years of age, and he was 
buried in his parish church of 
St Andrew Undershaft. <A 
monument was set up in his 
honour by Elizabeth, his wife, 
whom in a moment of greedy 
appeal he once unjustly de- 
nounced to his mother as a 
wife that can neither get nor 
save. She got or saved enough 
for his glory, and to her spirit 
of forgiveness we owe the 
solemn presentment of the 
ancient chronicler, seated at 
his table, and holding in his 
hand the goose-quill wherewith 
he hymned the praise of Lon- 
don, his native city, and cele- 
brated in his homely style 
the exploits of our Kings and 
Governors. 





WHEN John returned on the 
following morning the change 
was already over, and Sir 
Thomas, now Earl of Kent, 
was sitting in his father’s seat 
at the high table, transacting 
business with the officers of 
the household. The old lord 
had persevered until midnight 
in devising schemes for the 
aggrandisement of his family : 
he had then ordered his sword, 
his seal, and his keys to be 
handed in his presence to his 
elder son, and renounced all 
further interest in the affairs 
of this world. Father Gilbert 
received his confession, admin- 
istered the last offices of the 
Church, and testified, when all 
was over, that he had never 
witnessed a more truly sancti- 
fied departure. He reappeared 
in the hall shortly after John’s 
arrival, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing publicly, and at the 
earliest possible moment, his 
earnest hope that the new 
lord would not forget his 
father’s desire to be commem- 
orated by a religious found- 
ation. 

The suggestion seemed to 
John, who was standing 
by, to be improperly timed 
and not altogether honestly 
made. 

‘My lord will also not for- 
get,” he broke in, “that this 
desire was not an absolute 
one, but expressly dependent 
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on the success of certain ven- 
tures to be made at a future 
time.” 

“That is true,” said the 
young lord, leaning back in 
his chair and looking from 
one to the other. 

“And I had it clearly in 
mind, my lord,” said the church- 
man; “but I remembered also 
that this noble house has al- 
ways been zealous for the Faith, 
and that your lordship has 
from very early years exhibited 
a singular devotion towards 
religion.” 

John coloured with annoy- 
ance and made a contemptuous 
movement, but his master re- 
ceived the compliment with 
dignity. “It is very good of 
you to say so, Father Gilbert,” 
he said, “and it is not for me 
to contradict you on such a 
matter. However,” he con- 
tinued, “I certainly had an 
idea, when I was in Italy, of 
building a Charterhouse—some- 
thing on the plan of the Duke’s 
at Pavia.” 

“A princely idea, if I may 
say so,” replied the chaplain, 
bowing—and preparing to re- 
tire, as if his point had been 
conceded. 

John glanced down with dis- 
gust at the smooth neck and 
obsequious shoulders beside him. 
“T take it, my lord,” he said, 
“that nothing can be decided 
for a month or two yet.” He 
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looked 
Thomas. 

“No,” replied his lord, “but 
I rather like the notion; we 
can be thinking about it, and 
I will speak to the king.” 

The chaplain departed with 
no sign of triumph, and John 
sat down at Sir Thomas’s 
elbow. His irritation soon 
subsided, but he continued to 
feel a certain uncomfortable 
strangeness in the new order 
of things. He had always 
thought of his master as a 
boy, and regretted the pli- 
ability of his character: it 
was disconcerting to find him 
so altered by a few hours of 
authority, and already inclined 
to act without his most con- 
fidential adviser, if not pos- 
itively in opposition to. his 
counsel. But he remembered 
that however conduct may be 
influenced by temporary causes, 
in the long-run character will 
always assert itself: it was 
one thing for a young man 
just set free, and at the same 
time raised above himself, by 
his father’s death, to take his 
own way with servants and 
inferiors; it would be another 
matter to resist the steady 
pressure of an unscrupulous 
mentor like Huntingdon. But 
here again. a surprise was in 
store for him. 

“Now, John,” said Sir 
Thomas when the last of the 
orders for the funeral had been 
given and they were left alone 
together, “I want you to help 
me—in one matter particularly. 
I am going to set about this 
marriage at once. My uncle 
has given his consent and pro- 
mised to join in making up 


significantly at Sir 
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the quarrel, but I am perfectly 
aware that he does it against 
the grain. Still, the fact re- 
mains that just now he can’t 
do without me,—at least he 
can’t do without the Earl of 
Kent,—and I mean to have 
my own way while I am in- 
dispensable.” 

“You say ‘at once,’” re- 
marked John dubiously; “do 
you mean before——?” 

“Yes, before the row begins; 
we have a month or more.” 

John reflected. ‘Suppose 
Stafford consents, would you 
propose to be married without 
waiting?” 

The Earl of Kent relapsed 
into his younger manner for 
a moment. “I would be mar- 
ried to-morrow!” he said. 

“And immediately  after- 
wards you ride Gloucester 
down; what if the Staffords 
take the wrong view of 
that?” 

“The Staffords! She would 
be a Holland by then.” 

John shook his head. 
“Women change their names 
but not their natures,” he 
said. 

“Some do,” replied Tom, 
“these heiresses, who marry 
three times in five years and 
go the grey mare’s pace all 
their lives; you are thinking 
of Savage and Swynnerton, 
perhaps; I am not Savage or 
Swynnerton, and I am not 
marrying a rich widow.” He 
spoke scornfully: here, too, 
the change was making itself 
felt. 

“Well,” said John in a some- 
what offended tone, “I have 
done my duty; my humble 
warning is that you run 4 
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double risk: if Gloucester 
wins, we lose; if Gloucester 
goes under, you may find you 
have offended both your uncle 
and your wife’s brother. What 
then?” 

Tom’s face glowed with an 
inward light. “Then, my dear 
John,” he said, laying his hand 
on the squire’s arm, “then my 
wife will stand by me against 
them all—she has told me so.” 


“Oh, has she?” grumbled 
John. “Why didn’t you say 
that sooner?” 

Then he remembered how 
he had stood in this same 
room a year ago and talked 
of this marriage with the old 
lord. Tom, like his father, 
had kept back something till 
the end; but the contrast be- 
tween the two warmed John’s 
heart. 


XXXIX.—THE HAND OF THE HARPER, 


Tom was thoroughly in love, 
and his eagerness rather in- 
creased than diminished in face 
of obstacles; but for the pre- 
sent the obstacles proved to be 
insuperable, or at any rate 
insuperable except by a dis- 
regard of convention and con- 
venience which was beyond the 
power of an ordinary young 
manoftwenty-one. His father’s 
funeral and the settlement of 
his affairs kept him occupied 
from day to day without a 
chance of breaking off to ride 
north in pursuit of Lord 
Stafford. Early in May he 
despatched a messenger with 
letters to Lady Joan and to 
her brother; it was near the 
end of the month when the 
man returned with news that 
they had gone to Northumber- 
land, and would not be in 
London until the middle of 
June. Hardly any time would 
be gained by going after them 
now, and in any case the storm 
was already blowing up so 
fast over the court that it 
would have been impossible for 
Lord Kent to absent himself 
from the council table. 





When at last they returned, 
and Lerd Stafford, to John’s 
surprise, showed himself not 
unwilling to consider the match 
as @ possible one, it was close 
upon July, and, as the king 
said to his nephew when he ap- 
proached him upon the subject, 
no weather for weddings. A 
week afterwards the thunder- 
cloud burst. 

On Thursday, the 5th of July, 
the king gave a banquet at 
Westminster, for which un- 
usually long and elaborate pre- 
parations had been made. 
Among the specially invited 
guests were Richard’s uncles, 
the Dukes of Lancaster, York, 
and Gloucester, and the Earls 
of Arundel and Warwick. 


Gloucester and Arundel were 


away from London, and, whether 
by agreement or coincidence, 
both excused themselves on the 
ground of ill-health. Warwick 
had not the nerve for so 
dangerous a step; he therefore 
took the still more dangerous 
one of obeying the royal com- 
mand. The first sight of West- 
minster, with every gate 
doubly guarded and every 
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street swarming with archers, 
told him that he had walked 
into a trap: when the banquet 
was over he disappeared into 
captivity without any noise 
more effective than a mouse’s 

ueak, 

On the following day the 
members of the royal council 


met for dinner at the New 
June. After dinner Lord 
Huntingdon ordered John 


Marland to clear the room 
of all squires and servants, 
to place a guard of archers in 
the passage, and to keep the 
door himself. 

As he stood there alone at 
the end of the great chamber 
and looked on at the brilliant 
party gathered round the table 
John was suddenly carried back 
to the castle of Calais, where 
seven years ago he had listened 
so breathlessly to the discus- 
sion on the tactics of St 
Inglebert. A tournament! 
how small an affair and how 
devoid of consequence! Here 
was a kingdom in debate, and 
a king to lead the onset; yet 
great as was the difference 
there was one element common 
to the two meetings—Hunting- 
don was of the party. John 
consoled himself with a glance 
at his own lord, young and 
strong and sanguine, the 
picture of hope and honour. 
Then the king began to speak, 
and he forgot everything and 
every one else. 

“My friends,” said Richard, 
“you will forgive me if I am 
less merry to-day than you 
have sometimes known me. 
Love is a strange tree; its 
fruit is sweet at first and 
bitter at the ripest. I have 
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called you together here to 
say farewell.” 

He stopped suddenly, and a 
shock passed through all his 
hearers; the profound and un- 
expected melancholy of his 
tone struck upon their nerves 
as the first sweep of a skilled 
hand strikes along the harp- 
strings. 

His lips moved as if to speak 
again, but no words followed; 
he turned and turned the gold 
cup in his hand, and kept his 
eyes fixed upon it as though 
he could not trust himself to 
face the sympathy of his 
friends. John felt the beads 
start upon his forehead; he 
stirred uneasily and saw others 
do the same; beyond doubt 
they also were feeling that life 
held some unexpected mys- 
tery, some great and terrible 
secret that they were about 
to discover when it was too 
late. 

“Tt is vain,” said Richard at 
last, “but surely it is natural, 
that now, in the one hour left 
to us, I should think only of 
the past. For twenty years 
I have borne the name of King 
of England. Remind me, if 
you will, of my mistakes; but 
speak of them mercifully, for 
if they have never been for- 
given, they have at least been 
repented many times. And in 
those years we have known 
some good days, you and I; 
we have seen England pass 
from war to peace, from 
wealth to prosperity ; we have 
loved much, and lost much, 
and laid up something for 
memory. And now judgment 
has been given and the end 
has come: I have held my 
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crown on sufferance, and at 
last the sufferance is to 
cease.” 

He raised his head and looked 
slowly round the table with the 
wide sad eyes of a wounded 
hart. There was still a dead 
silence among his hearers, but 
their amazement and indigna- 
tion were upon the point of 
bursting forth. Lancaster alone 
seemed less moved; but York 
was ashy pale, Huntingdon’s 
fist was clenched, and Kent 
was leaning forward from 
the end of the table with his 
lips parted and his breath 
caught in. 

Phe king held up his hand. 
“Stay,” he said, “you have 
not heard me: it is not of 
myself that I have to speak, 
or I should not be speaking 
with regret. The passing of a 
king is but a change of names: 
the record of the greatest of us 
is nothing more than the epi- 
taph upon the tomb of a buried 
age. Since I cannot rule, it is 
little to me that I may not 
reign. But you are men, with 
life and will of your own: it is 
hard that you, too, should die 
into the darkness like evening 
shadows.” 

Huntingdon could restrain 
himself no longer: he had 
glanced all round and found 
nothing to reassure him ; Lan- 
caster’s frown was inscrutable, 
York was clearly sick with 
terror, Nottingham seemed 
cowed with shame, and the 
rest were all bewildered. His 
own voice came in a dry croak 
that confirmed the general 
panic. 

“Sir,” he said, “if our 
enemies are upon us, why do 
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we sit here? For God’s sake 
let us get to horse.” 

The phrase was one of doubt- 
ful meaning, but Richard did 
not misinterpret the tone. 

“Where would you fly?” he 
asked, with a bitter little smile, 
“What covert will hide you 
from the lords of the forest? 
We hear the horn to-day, but 
their nets were laid a month 
ago,” 

“The worse for them!” cried 
Kent, starting to his feet; 
“treason a month old is doubly 
rotten. Sir! let us hear it all: 
it may be worse than we think, 
but I swear they shall never 
make a hunt of it.” 

“Well said!” cried half-a- 
dozen voices at onee; and if 
feelings could be heard, John, 
too, would have been among 
the loudest. 

Again the king raised his 
hand, but this time his look 
was alert and his manner 
almost brisk; his voice came 
firm and clear, and he spoke 
in a tone of courage and good 
sense. 

“Let me not be misjudged,” 
he said; “I, too, would fight 
if there were still time; but 
while we thought ourselves at 
peace, the work of sedition has 
been going forward busily. My 
uncle of Gloucester is an active 
man: a month since at St 
Albans, a week ago at Arundel, 
yesterday in his own domain 
of Pleshey —be sure we only 
hear the news when he has cut 
us off from France, and made 
certain of what force he thinks 
sufficient for his purpose. To 
capture and imprison his king 
—what is that? a single stroke, 
a short and easy business for 
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so powerful a man; but he 
must have made thorough pre- 
parations before he dared to 
issue death warrants for all my 
Council.” 

He paused a moment, while 
this astounding news took 
effect, and then added, “I have 
no doubt myself; he has ar- 
ranged for the Commons to 
rise at his signal all round 
London. Hunt or no hunt, our 
enemies have us penned in @ 
circle.” 

“Then we must break it,” 
cried Lord Kent, taking the 
lead once more. 

“ Ay, Sir,” Huntingdon joined 
in: “we have the Cheshire 
archers and the City troops; 
let us fling them on the weakest 
point of the circle.” 

“No!” said Kent, as quick 
as lightning. “Strike at the 
heart, Sir, where one blow may 
save all; let us ride to-night 
for Pleshey.” 

His enthusiasm blew into 
sudden flame the anger and 
alarm of those about him: 
Salisbury sprang to his feet 
and sent his chair backwards 
with a crash. A general stir 
followed, and Richard saw that 
his time had come. He rose 
with great dignity, lifted his 
clenched right hand with the 
gesture of one who brandishes 
a sword, and cried in a ringing 
tone such as none had heard 
from him since he rode to meet 
Wat Tyler, “ My lords, the Earl 
of Kent has spoken for me: I 
strike at the heart, and I strike 
to-night.” 

In a moment the meeting 
was broken into groups and the 
room filled with a babel of 
fierce inquiry and denunciation. 
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John, who had no one to advise 
or consult, watched the faces of 
the rest. He fancied that he 
could trace a line of division 
that marked them off into one 
or the other of two parties: 
there seemed to be one set of 
those who knew nothing but 
what they had just heard, and 
one of those who knew more 
and cared less to speak of it 
aloud. Lancaster kept the 
king so closely in conversation 
that no one else could get a 
word with either of them; York, 
still harassed by miserable un- 
rest, was trying to approach 
his son Rutland without at- 
tracting too much notice. Not- 
tingham was speaking in an 
undertone to Derby, who evid- 
ently wished to be rid of him; 
John started as he remembered 
having heard that they were 
both at Arundel a few days 
ago; if it had fallen to Notting- 
ham to inform against his 
father-in-law little wonder that 
he bore a hang-dog look, and 
less that his fellow - informers 
shunned him. It was a relief 
to see that John’s own friends 
were among the ignorant and 
openly indignant party. Kent, 
Huntingdon, and Salisbury had 
all been equally taken by sur- 
prise, and it was they who now 
showed the greatest alacrity in 
the preparation of the expedi- 
tion. 

By four o’clock all friends 
had been warned, and the Lord 
Mayor had received the king’s 
command to furnish as many 
troops as possible within two 
hours. By five the Cheshire 
archers had been collected and 
equipped; and at six o’clock 
precisely—the hour at which 
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he usually went to supper— 
Richard, in full armour, with 
an advance guard of two 
thousand men behind him, rode 
up Tower Hill to the cheers 
of an excited and bewildered 
crowd of citizens, and disap- 
peared in a storm of dust and 
trumpeting along the road to 
Bow. 

With him went the Earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, 
and Nottingham; the Dukes 
of Lancaster and York took in 
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charge the Tower and the 
Palace of Westminster; and all 
night long Derby and Salis- 
bury were forwarding rein- 
forcements—a thousand or 
more, it was said, were hurried 
eastward every hour. As to 
the enemy, no one had any idea 
who or where he was, but he 
was reported to have not less 
than a hundred thousand men, 
furnished with springals, scor- 
pions, and bombards of enorm- 
ous size. . 


XL.—A NIGHT MARCH. 


The king rode fast, and 
easily outstripped the wild 
rumours that his expedition 
was raising. Town after town 
along the eastward road re- 
ceived him with a hubbub of 
surprise, and stood staring 
after him as he disappeared, 
leaving the quiet summer eve- 
ning to settle down again 
under a layer of dust. At 
Brentwood, where he halted 
for half an hour, his officers 
passed the word round that he 
was going to Hadleigh, and so 
to Franee; at Ingatestone the 
story was of Harwich and 
Sluys; but at Chelmsford, 
where he was to lie till dawn, 
the further precaution was 
taken of closing all the roads. 
The Earl of Huntingdon, after 
setting a chain of patrols on 
the north side of the town, 
slipped off behind them with a 
following of ten men to recon- 
noitre towards Pleshey: and 
Richard with the rest of his 
party sat down to supper. 

Before midnight Huntingdon 
returned: two of his men had 





knocked up a stable-boy at the 
castle under pretence of asking 
their way to Chelmsford: they 
gathered that the Duke was at 
home but had only his house- 
hold with him; the crowd of 
men who commonly wore his 
livery and carried arms in his 
service were for the most part 
away,—holiday making, it was 
said. 

A murmur of scornful in- 
credulity greeted this report. 
“No doubt,” said the king, 
“my uncle was to join their 
festivity to-morrow: if we 
detain him here, we must at 
least provide him with some 
compensating pastime.” 

His lips shut grimly upon 
the bitter little jest, and he 
rose to leave the table. “We 
start in three hours,” he added, 
and stalked from the room 
still frowning. 

While he slept the four 
earls discussed the situation. 
Wherever Gloucester’s forces 
might be, it seemed clear that 
Lord Kent’s advice had proved 
good: the king by his rapid 
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march had placed himself out- 
side the circle instead of inside 
it, and appeared to have his 
most formidable enemy within 
his grasp. But to make doubly 
sure a company of archers 
under Swynnerton’s command 
was sent out to draw a cordon 
round the Duke’s stronghold, 
and messengers were de- 
spatched along the London 
road with an order for the 
first of the reinforcements to 
draw out to the north as far as 
the village of High Easter, so 
that the king’s final advance 
would be secured against any 
possible movement from the 
west. 

The sky was already blue 
when Richard left his lodging, 
and the sun rose as he passed 
Great Waltham and halted his 
little army in the fields be- 
yond. Once more Huntingdon 
was sent ahead of the main 
force; the rest following more 
slowly after a short interval. 
Everyone believed that suc- 
cess was already assured: but 
that did not prevent excite- 
ment from running high as the 
decisive moment drew near, for 
it is the stake, after all, and 
not the balance of chances, 
that raises the player’s pulse, 
and here it was nothing less 
than life that depended upon 
the cast. 

This time, for a reason 
known only to himself and his 
master, John was to ride with 
Huntingdon. It had occurred 
to someone that Lord Stafford 
was not unlikely to be with 
the Duke, in whose service he 
had been for some years before 
he succeeded to his brother’s 
earldom: and Lord Kent, since 
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he could not be present with 

‘the advance guard himself, 
sent on his squire with secret 
orders to do everything in his 
power to prevent any revival 
of the personal bitterness be- 
tween the houses of Stafford 
and Holland. 

John felt when he took the 
road in the fresh July morning 
that he stood at last upon the 
frontiers of happiness. The 
hour and the work chimed to- 
gether as he listened to the 
steady rattle of hoofs behind 
him: the whole future shone in 
the light of this first success, 
and he exulted in the recollec- 
tion that it was his own lord, 
his own pupil, who had planned 
the stroke. 

It added to his pleasure that 
he himself had a part to play. 
He did not believe that Lord 
Stafford was in the castle, and 
in this he proved to be right: 
but it was his business to give 
Huntingdon as little time as 
possible for any characteristic 
behaviour: the easiest way 
was evidently to delay him 
until the king should be close 
upon his heels. He accordingly 
suggested to him a caution 
that he was far from feeling 
himself, and his bait was 
swallowed at once. Hunting- 
don was apt to be afraid of 
everything but a physical 
contest: provided that the 
work was done promptly and 
remorselessly, he always pre- 
ferred that responsibility 
should rest on any shoulders 
rather than his own, and in the 
present case he was not yet 
confident of success. He ad- 
vanced therefore with a great 
show of precaution, and only 
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reached the inner gate of the 
castle when Richard’s body- 
guard were already within a 
mile of the place. 

The household was still 
wrapped in slumber: a drowsy 
porter opened without chal- 
lenge, and disappeared to call 
some of the upper servants. 

Five minutes passed, during 
which John watched the sun 
rising above the trees, and 
fell into a day-dream of 
great splendour. He was 
roused by the voice of Lord 
Huntingdon close beside his 
ear. 

“What does this mean?” 


“This waiting?” replied 
John,—“ they seem quite un- 
prepared.” 


“Too unprepared,” said the 
Earl. “I don’t like it: there’s 
double-dealing somewhere. I’ve 


XLI,—SUNRISE 


Richard rang out his orders 
in a sharp soldier-like tone to 
the officer in command of his 
bodyguard. The Duke’s por- 
ters were at once replaced 
by archers: and the king, 
after receiving Huntingdon’s 
report, dismounted and ad- 
vanced at a slow ceremonial 
pace to the foot of the stone 
steps which led up into the 
house, 

He had scarcely reached 
them when the Duke of 
Gloucester appeared in the 
doorway and hurried down to 
receive his royal guest. At 
the first glance John knew 
that the game was won, for 
beyond doubt this was not only 
& guilty but a frightened man. 
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half a mind to fall back on the 
supports.” 

But at this moment the 
porter reappeared, and was 
followed immediately by one of 
the gentlewomen of the house- 
hold, who explained that the 
Duke and Duchess were not 
yet up, but would be glad 
to receive Lord Huntingdon 
shortly. 

The Ear! was still suspicious 


and sulky. “Are there no 
men in this house?” he 
growled. 


The answer was lost: a tre- 
mendous blare of trumpets 
came through the outer gate, 
and Richard himself rode into 
the base-court. 

“The king, madam,” said 
John to the astonished gentle- 
woman, and she fled upstairs 
again with the news. 


AT PLESHEY. 


His hair was disordered, his 
feet shuffled in fur-lined slip- 
pers, and the half- fastened 
cloak which he had thrown 
over his shoulders parted now 
and again as he scurried out, 
revealing a white shirt and 
bare shins underneath. The 
spectators who stood nearest 
averted their eyes, either from 
instinctive respect for a man 
in dire extremity, or perhaps 
from a feeling that such in- 
decorum must be ignored or it 
would tarnish the glory of their 
own triumph. John certainly 
would rather have seen his 
enemy appear in full armour 
with a thousand men at his 
back: he had an ugly moment 
of misgiving, but it was gone 
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again as he looked towards the 


Richard had never been more 
royal or more magnanimous: 
by the mingled courtesy and 


sternness of his manner, the 


wide serenity of his look, he 
seemed to confer upon the 
dishevelled figure before him 
an equal share of the dignity 
with which he was himself 
robed and crowned. 

“ Welcome, Sir, welcome,” 
said the Duke. As he went 
down on one knee to kiss the 
king’s hand his other bare leg 
protruded from the open cloak 
more ludicrously than ever, but 
no one smiled; Huntingdon 
alone looked full at him with- 
out disguising his cruel satis- 
faction. 

Richard raised his uncle with 
grave and almost compassion- 
ate courtesy. It was strange 
to see how completely and 
easily he dominated this rebel- 
lious old soldier, who had 
tyrannised over him so long, 
threatened him openly with 
deposition, and hunted his 
nearest friends to death. In 
the days of his greatest in- 
solence Gloucester had never 
mastered Richard as Richard 
was mastering Gloucester now. 

“May I ask, Sir,” said the 
Duke, “how it is that your 
Majesty comes so early and so 
unexpectedly ?” 

Richard put the question by 
with perfect self - possession. 
“Tf you will make yourself 
ready,” he answered, “ you shall 
ride some way with me: I have 
to confer with you on busi- 
ness.” 

Gloucester bowed and was 
about to withdraw, but Richard 
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laid a careless hand upon his 
shoulder. The Duchess was 
at the moment coming out, and 
it was in this reassuring posi- 
tion that she found her husband 
and the king. When she had 
reached the bottom of the steps 
Richard released the Duke and 
turned to greet her. “I am 
borrowing my uncle from you,” 
he said. His tone was polite, 
but it told her nothing, and he 
continued to hold her eyes with 
a steady look that gave her no 
opportunity of exchanging a 
glance with her husband. 

She turned, however, with 
an effort, and forced a little 
laugh. “I must dress him 
better before I can let you take 
him,” she said, and held out a 
hand as if to lead the Duke 
away. 

The king laughed too, but 
far more naturally. ‘You 
would dress him too well, 
madam,” he said, “and take 
too long about it: if you will 
give me the pleasure of your 
company meanwhile, I will 
send him suitable attendance.” 

He cast a look round the 
circle as if to make an indiffer- 
ent choice; but before he could 
speak Huntingdon thrust him- 
self in front. 

“T will go,” he said; “I know 
him best.” 

The Duchess turned pale and 
looked at the king. 

“My brother is not very 
neat-handed,” said Richard, 
“but I daresay he will be able 
to do all that is necessary.” 

The Duke went up the steps 
without a word, and Hunting- 
don after him. To more than 
one of those who stood by they 
seemed to be mounting a scaf- 
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fold: Huntingdon’s sword 
clanked horribly against step 
after step as he followed close 
behind his prisoner. 

Only the king appeared to be 
unaware of anything strained 
or ominous in the scene before 
him. He turned with a cordial 
air to the Duchess, who was 
standing white and _ silent 
among her gentlewomen. “And 
now, ladies,” he said, “what 
have you to show us while we 
are waiting?” 

Eleanor, Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, was a very great lady and 
as brave as a Bohun should 
be: also, she knew Richard 
well, and had seen him act 
many parts. Half-an-hour 
was all that was left to her, 
and she braced herself to spend 
every minute of it in the 
struggle for her husband’s life. 
She felt instinctively that the 
lighter the king’s manner was, 
the more deadly must be the 
purpose it concealed ; her busi- 
ness was to force him out into 
the open, to dare him to look 
at his intentions by daylight 
and in the presence of others. 
She flung off her terror with a 
quick movement of resolution, 
and the colour came back to 
her face; her tone was almost 
as easy as Richard’s own. 

“T fear, Sir,” she answered, 
“that my house is unfit to be 
seen at this time of day; we 
are not such early risers here ; 
but the chapel is always in 
order, and we are rather proud 
of it.” 

She led the way to a door 
at the side of the base-court; 
the king followed more slowly, 
exchanging a word or two of 
compliment with each of the 
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attendant ladies as he passed 
through the group. When the 
chapel door was unlocked he 
stepped just inside it and looked 
about him; the place was small, 
and he had evidently no inten- 
tion of spending time upon it. 

“The windows are fine,” he 
said, “and the woodwork: you 
have no room, I suppose, for 
canopies.” He turned his head 
slowly in every direction with 
an assumed air of thoroughness, 
and prepared to move out 
again. 

“The jewels hardly show 
from here,” remarked the 
Duchess, “‘but they are good, 
I believe; the gold plate is 
Spanish—a present from the 
Lancasters.” 

The lure was thrown with a 
sure hand, and Richard stooped 
to it instantly : he loved jewels 
even more than dress, and he 
burned to see these, which 
would so soon be his own. 
The Duchess led him up to the 
altar, at the back of which 
were reared two tiers of mag- 
nificent plates of beaten gold, 
with a jewelled pyx in the 
centre. Immediately below 
this stood a casket of gold- 
smith’s work, shaped like a 
miniature chapel with high- 
pitched roof and pinnacles: it 
glittered all over with the pre- 
cious stones of every kind which 
were worked into the decora- 
tion; and many of them were 
of great size and beauty. 

The Duchess made a pro- 
found obeisance before the 
altar; Richard followed her 
example mechanically, but he 
hardly for an instant took 
his eyes off the jewels. She 
stepped between him and the 
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altar, took up the casket and 
turned to place it in his hands. 
His eyes were riveted upon it: 
emerald, ruby, amethyst, and 
chrysoprase, he pored over them 
all in turn, and his fingers 
passed lovingly along the row 
of huge pearls that topped the 
pinnacles on each side of the 
miniature roof. 

“‘My uncle is not too careful 
of his treasures,” he said at 
last; “this seems well worth 
stealing.” 

The Duchess did not return 
his smile. ‘“ Who dare steal 
such a thing?” she said gravely. 
“There are very sacred relics 
in this—a fragment of the True 
Cross, and some of the Con- 
fessor’s hair.” 

Richard looked as embarrassed 
as she had meant him to be: 
his peculiar devotion to the 
Confessor’s memory was well 
known. He moved forward as 
if intending to replace the 
casket. But the Duchess kept 
her position between him and 
the altar: she laid one hand 
upon the reliquary and pressed 
it firmly into his grasp. “Keep 
it, Sir,” she said ; “all that we 
hold we hold only of you.” 

She spoke with dignity and 
self-restraint. Richard seemed 
to realise that he was losing 
ground. “No, no,” he said 
quickly, “I cannot take it in 
that way.” 

“Then, Sir,” she replied, “give 
me, if you will, something in 
return for it.” She kept her 
hand steadily upon the casket 
and looked him in the face. 

The king frowned: he was 
making up his mind to break 
off at any cost. She saw that 
the strain must be relaxed at 
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once or she would fail entirely ; 
her hand drew back from the 
reliquary as she said in a quiet 
natural voice, “My lord of 
Huntingdon has never under- 
stood us: it is not good for my 
husband that they should be 
together.” 

Richard looked at her with 
the wide innocent gaze that so 
often served him for a mask, 
“Ts that what you ask of me?” 

“TI ask only that, because I 
believe that it would mean 
everything to me and mine,” 
She searched his face, but no 
eyes could have penetrated that 
mask. 

“‘ Look,” he said quietly, then 
while he supported the casket 
with his left hand and forearm 
he placed his right hand upon 
it with the gesture of one who 
takes an oath, “I give you 
my word that your husband 
shall neither see nor hear Lord 
Huntingdon again until he 
asks for him. And now take 
back your reliquary: a king 
can only receive such a gift 
from a king’s hand.” 

To this she dared no answer, 
but took the casket and lifted 
it high above her head, falling 
on her knees as she replaced it 
upon the altar, and remaining 
for a moment or two bowed in 
prayer before it. The oath 
must not go unrecorded. 

Richard meanwhile was beck- 
oning to John Marland, who 
stood among the group near 
the door. “Bring my brother 
Huntingdon,” he said, and 
turned back to offer the Duchess 
his hand. 

They left the chapel in silence, 
and the door was locked again ; 
a moment afterwards Hunting- 
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don came clanking down the 
steps into the court. 

“John,” said the king, “I 
am sorry to find that your 
presence is unwelcome here. 
You will leave me the archers 
now on the ground, and fall 
back at once on London with 
all the rest. Take your leave 
of my aunt, the Duchess of 
Gloucester: I have promised 
her that you shall not come 
here again without an invita- 
tion.” 

Huntingdon took this for a 
jest, and a very good one. 
“Good-bye then, madam,” he 


XLII.—EXIT 


John was glad enough to see 
Huntingdon go: he was still 
more pleased to find ten minutes 
later that Lord Kent had been 
told off, with Sir Thomas 
Perey, the Steward of the 
Household, to attend on the 
Duke. The king, aftér giving 
this order, started at once, 
leaving Gloucester to follow as 
soon as he should have taken 
farewell of his wife. 

There was a consideration in 
all this that raised the Duke’s 
hopes: little by little the idea 
crept into his mind that pos- 
sibly his case was not quite 
desperate, else why should his 
deadliest enemy have been dis- 
missed and guardians so differ- 
ent have been appointed in 
his place? Besides, Kent was 
not only a young man of pre- 
sumably amiable character: 


he was a near connection of 
Gloucester’s, for the Duchess 
and _Tom’s mother were first 
cousins, 
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said, “for some time, it ap- 
pears.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” replied the 
Duchess courteously ; she could 
not afford to rebuke his triumph, 
and he was well aware of it. 

“We never know, do we?” 
he sneered. 

But this time he had pushed 
her beyond endurance ; her face 
burned as she thrust back, and 
her voice was a fierce appeal 
to the justice of fate. 

“No, my lord, we never 
know.” 

He lowered his eyes as he 
turned away to mount, 


GLOUCESTER, 


So the parting scene was 
almost cheerful; and Glouces- 
ter’s last words to his wife 
were spoken loud enough for 
all to hear. ‘Keep close to 
the king,” he said, “and tell 
him boldly you will swear 
by any oath he pleases that 
I have never wished him ill 
or been a traitor to his 
person.” He mounted, and 
turned away with a wave of 
the hand. 

“And now,” he said gaily 
to the lords who were waiting 
for him, “which way shall we 
go? and who shall be our 
guide? I, or one of you?” 

Kent frowned and said noth- 
ing ; Perey was more equal to 
the occasion. “Nay, sir,” he 
replied, reining in his horse for 
the Duke to pass before him, 
“it is for you to lead and for 
us to follow.” 

The claims of dignity were 
satisfied. ‘Then come,” said 
the Duke, “let us set forth in 
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God’s name— wherever it is 
your pleasure that I should 
0.” 

They rode to Hadleigh; dined 
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there and took ship an hour 
afterwards. When night fell 
the prisoner was safe in the 
Castle of Calais. 


XLIII.—A TREATY OF MARRIAGE. 


Arundel’s surrender followed 
close upon that of Gloucester ; 
with him fell his brother, the 
Archbishop ; and the less im- 
portant members of the party 
were taken in one sweep of the 
net. The king’s success had 
not suffered a moment’s check ; 
if he had but laid and matured 
his plans as carefully ten years 
before, De Vere might have 
been living now. This was the 
sourness in the wine of triumph, 
and he was seen more than 
once to glower ominously on 
Nottingham and Derby, the 
only two among his present 
supporters who had been with 
the opposition on the fatal 
day of Radcot Bridge. But 
there were sweeter revenges 
to be poured out before these 
could be thought of, and the 
drinking of such noble liquor 
demanded ceremonious observ- 
ance, 

The Great Council was sum- 
moned to meet at Nottingham, 
but not until the fifth of August; 
the intervening month was 
spent in going minutely through 
the case against the prisoners, 
issuing proclamations, prepar- 
ing admissions, and above all 
in arranging and rearranging 
a@ procedure the outcome of 
which was not in doubt. In 
this, as in other crises in his 
life, Richard showed himself a 
born actor, a consummate mas- 
ter of pageantry; where a prac- 


tical man would have been 
content to ensure results, the 
artist in him devoted even 
more care to the perfection of 
the manner. 

His friends followed him 
enthusiastically, but in very 
different moods. The elder 
among them gave their time 
and wits to the work of ruin- 
ing their enemies and securing 
the plunder: the younger ones 
expanded suddenly like flowers 
in’ a late hot spring; they ran 
riot in a luxuriance of extrava- 
gant colour, mostly harmless 
enough, but altogether dis- 
orderly. Their dress was fan- 
tastic, their heraldry overpower- 
ing, and their conversation re- 
gilded half the roll of the 
nobility. 

Lord Kent alone was less 
entirely absorbed in all this 
upholstery: his gain from the 
victory was to be of a different 
kind, and if he desired an ac- 
cession of rank it was not 
merely for hisown sake. “Come 
with me,” he said gaily to John 
on the morning after the arrest 
of Lord Arundel, “let us go 
and ask Joan to name her 
Duchy.” 

John was aware that the 
Staffords were in London, and 
that his lord had more than 
once been fortunate in contriv- 
ing a meeting; but a surprise 
was waiting for him to-day. 
To begin with, the visitors were 
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received by young Lord Stafford 
with unaccustomed cordiality. 
Then John perceived by the 
discreet vanishing of squires 
and underlings and the sum- 
moning of several older mem- 
bers of the family, that the 
occasion was regarded as in 
some way important and confi- 
dential. Lord Stafford himself, 
though nervous, was evidently 
not unprepared, When the 
customary civilities of wine 
and spices had been offered and 
the last servant had left the 
room, he began at once without 
any preamble. 

“T am glad you happened 
to call to-day,” he said rather 
stiffly, “because I have at last 
come to a decision upon the 
question we discussed some 
time ago.” - 

Tom turned suddenly white : 
hopes cannot cease to be hopes 
without a pang, whether of 
death or of birth. 

“You honoured me,” Lord 
Stafford continued, “with a 
proposal.” He waited as if for 
some indication that the pro- 
posal was still on foot. 

“T did,” said Tom. “I mean 
I did make a proposal, and I 
came this morning to repeat 
it.” 

“Then I have now the plea- 
sure of informing you. . .” 
The measured tones ceased 
abruptly ; the two young lords 
looked at one another, and a 
smile broke over both their 
faces at the same moment. 

Tom held out his hand. 
“Thank you,” he said fervently 
as the other grasped it. “You 
can’t think what it means to 
me,”’ 

“Oh, well,” replied Stafford ; 
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“it means a good deal to us 
too, you know.” 

“Very good of you to say 

so,” 
“Oh!” cried Stafford again. 
“Of course I meant that as 
well, but I do think besides 
having the ordinary feelings 
we ought to do something to 
wipe out old scores.” 

He looked aside at the near- 
est of his friends as if in need 
of prompting. Tom seemed to 
catch a glimpse of something 
awkward approaching: his 
voice hardened. 

“Certainly,” he said, “we 
wipe them out entirely: you 
give me your sister, and the 
whole thing is at an end.” 

Considering on which side 
the wrong lay, this was a very 
naive piece of magnanimity ; 
but Lord Stafford could not 
make up his mind to say so. 
He looked embarrassed and 
was silent. 

“T daresay you would like 
to see my sister,” he said at 
last; and carried Tom away 
with him. John was left to 
wait with the elderly gentle- 
man who had seemed to be in 
Lord Stafford’s confidence. 

His companion was a fluent 
talker, and spoke with great 
propriety of the advantages to 
be gained by forgetting and 
forgiving old injuries, more 
especially in the case of persons 
of rank and influence. John 
was inattentive, thinking of 
his own share in this new part- 
nership; but at last the con- 
stant repetition of the word 
“advantages” made an impres- 
sion upon him. 

“TIT beg your pardon,” he 
said. “I’m afraid I was wan- 
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dering; what are the particu- 
lar advantages you were speak- 


ing of ?” 
This was uncomfortably 
direct; the old gentleman 


raised his eyebrows with a 
conscious little smile. 

“T am sure,” he said, “ that 
you have for Lord Kent all the 
affection of a devoted servant.” 


“Certainly I have,” replied 
John in surprise. 
“Lord Stafford stood for 


years in the same relation to 
the Duke of Gloucester,” said 
the old gentleman, “and it 
would not be unnatural if he 
founded some hopes upon his 
new alliance.” 

The suggestion was revolting 
to John. ‘I am sorry to differ 
from you,” he replied haught- 
ily; “but this is a marriage 
we are making, not a bar- 
gain.” — 

“A marriage,” replied the 
old gentleman blandly, “is 
always a bargain—a bargain 
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in which a man pays just what 
the article is worth to him.” 

Lord Kent’s return saved 
John from a quarrel:. on the 
way home he poured out his 
indignation to his master, who 
took it with the light good- 
humour of a happy man. 
“ Poor old Gloucester,” he said. 
“TI daresay he was not the 
worst of them: at least he did 
his grumbling openly.” 

“But to bargain with you 
at such a moment,” John’s in- 
dignation persisted. 

“Qh, that’s all nonsense, of 
course,” replied his lord. “I 
go my own way; but, all the 
same, I’m not inclined to go to 
extremes.” 

John was intensely annoyed 
at his attitude, and determined 
to cure this ill-judged tender- 
ness: his anger was none the 
less hot when he remembered 
that in so doing he would be 
carrying out the old Harl’s last 
instructions. 


XLIV.—THE KING’S WEDDING GIFT. 


There are times when For- 
tune makes an irresistible alli- 
ance with Youth. The king 
had desired to postpone his 
nephew’s marriage until quieter 
times, but Lord Kent was now 
so valuable and popular a 
member of the party that it 
would have been difficult to 
refuse him anything upon 
which he had really set his 
heart. As it happened, it was 
a lucky stroke—an impromptu 
and almost random suggestion 
—that brought Richard com- 
pletely over. A day or two 
before the meeting of the Great 


Council, on a drowsy August 
afternoon, when the proceed- 
ings to be taken against the 
traitors were being informally 
discussed for the twentieth 
time, Tom woke up from a 
day-dream to find that his own 
opinion was demanded. 
“Oh!” he cried hastily, 
“why not pay them back in 
their own coin? they called 
themselves Lords Appellant 
when they chased De Vere.” 
He had no need to finish: 
the imaginative touch—the 
appearance of poetic justice— 
was just what Richard needed 
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to make his vengeance perfect. 
At the Great Council, there- 
fore, the principal business 
transacted was an agreement 
that Gloucester, Warwick, 
Arundel, and the Archbishop 
should be impeached in the 
coming session of Parliament 
by six earls and two barons, 
acting together under the title 
of Lords Appellant ; and Kent, 
Huntingdon, Nottingham, Rut- 
land, and Salisbury were to be 
among the number. Derby 
was not, and it was whispered 
by some that he had refused to 
be nominated; others declared 
that he was terrified at the 
omission of his name from a 
list where even Nottingham’s 
appeared. 

The Council over, Richard 
found himself once more with 
time on his hands; for Parlia- 
ment was not to meet until the 
middle of September. He was 
in high good-humour and over- 
flowing with bounty for his 
friends. 

“ Well, my Lord Appellant,” 
he said the same evening, put- 
ting his arm round Tom’s neck 
as they left the supper-room, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Come to my wedding,” re- 
plied the Lord Appellant with- 
out @ moment’s hesitation. 

“T had thought,” said the 
king, “that the Dukedom 
should be your wedding pre- 


XLV.—OUT OF 


Ten days later, on the 15th 
of August, Thomas, Earl of 
Kent, and Lady Joan, sister 
of the Earl of Stafford, were 
married in the cathedral church 
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sent: if you cannot wait for 
that I must give you some- 
thing else.” He beckoned to 
John, who was waiting to 
conduct his master to his 
lodging. 

“ Marland,” said Richard, 
with his arm still on Tom’s 
shoulder, “ your lord is marry- 
ing, and I am to give him a 
house: shall it be Arundel or 
Warwick ?” 

John was stunned by the 
royal assurance of the jest: for 
these were two of the greatest 
castles in England, and their 
lawful owners had not yet been 
brought to trial. Still he must 
answer, and if his wits failed, 
his memory served him, even 
against his will. 

“ Warwick, Sir, I think,” he 
stammered. 

Richard saw his confusion. 
“What is your reason?” he 
asked. 

John dared not say “It 
would look better,” but he 
remembered that even the old 
Earl had thought so. “There 
are the horses, Sir,” he replied. 

“So there are,” said Rich- 
ard. “Those famous horses: 
I had forgotten you were 
Master of the Horse.” 

John bowed in silence: the 
king thought him an odd but 
clever fellow; to himself he 
seemed to be the sport of some 
malicious demon. 


THE WORLD. 


of Lichfield. The ceremony 
was performed by the Right 
Reverend Doctor Scrope, the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
and was honoured by the pres- 
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ence of King Richard and 
Queen Isabella, uncle and aunt 
of the bridegroom. This was 
the first solemnity of the kind 
which the Queen had witnessed 
since she herself became a mar- 
ried lady of seven: it was, in 
fact, the only wedding, except 
her own, which she could re- 
member at all, and she took 
the most inquiring interest in 
the bride. Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to weep at 
the parting two days after- 
wards, when the Earl and 
Countess of Kent left for the 
house in Yorkshire kindly lent 
them by Sir John Colville. 

With them went Margaret 
Ingleby ; and John, with others 
of the household, was already 
a day’s journey in advance. 
He had many perplexities and 
resolves in his mind, but they 
were for the most part shoul- 
dered aside by pleasanter 
thoughts. This return to the 
Yorkshire moors seemed like a 
return to a happier age, where 
summer and gaiety were per- 
petual, and where the greedy 
turmoil of the world was 
hardly even a distant reality, 
hardly more than a topic for 
an idle day’s argument be- 
tween friends. 

His mood was the gentler 
because he knew that Nicholas 
Love, who now rode beside him, 
would not be his companion 
much longer. The Carthusian’s 
absence from his fraternity dur- 
ing these years of his lord’s 
youth was entirely contrary to 
the very strict rule of the 
Order: it had only been made 
possible by a special dispensa- 
tion granted at the royal re- 
quest: that was in the early 
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days when the Hollands, for 
the merest fancy, would use 
the king’s name as freely ‘as 
their own. Nicholas’ tutorship 
had latterly been a nominal 
one; now that Tom and Ed- 
mund had each an independent 
establishment the last pretext 
for keeping him was gone, 
and he had claimed his right 
to go back to his cell and his 
books. 

But for John even his friend- 
ship with Nicholas was not the 
chief landmark of the happy 
country to which he was re- 
turning. To the wildwood and 
the moorlands other feelings 
were more appropriate—feel- 
ings akin to the ardour of the 
chase, the instinct to pursue 
without a thought beyond the 
joy of pursuit. His lord, being 
in love himself, had assumed, 
with the egotistic good-nature 
of youth, that the intimacy 
between John and Margaret 
Ingleby must be of the same 
kind, and even of the same de- 
gree, or nearly so. Yet they 
had seen but little of each other 
since that memorable day at 
Arncliffe, and whenever they 
had chanced to meet they had 
fenced, almost fought, upon the 
terms which Margaret had laid 
down from the first. There 
could be no compromise be- 
tween the supporters of con- 
tending principles — between 
those who upheld the king’s 
right as divine, and those who 
would limit it as with bit and 
bridle. 

Still there was this much 
justification for the good- 
natured egotist, that each of 
them found more pleasure in 
fighting the other than in 
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agreeing with any one else; 
and in John’s picture of the 
coming month the tall, proud 
figure of a young Diana was 
for ever flitting under hazel 
arches or springing across the 
long roll of the heather. 

A week later the vision was 
once more a reality. The 
newly-wedded lovers were eager 
to revisit the scene of their first 
meeting. On the morning after 
their arrival at Arncliffe Tom 
and the two ladies started up 
the steep, overhanging slope 
before the heat of the day 
had begun, leaving John and 
Nicholas to walk to Bordelby, 
where Edmund was hawking, 
and where the whole party was 
to meet for their midday meal. 
At the parting of the ways 
Margaret lingered a moment 
behind her companions, “I 
shall not follow them long,” 
she said to John. “They don’t 
want me.” 

John nodded. “ But you will 
be with us at dinner?” 

“T think not ; but, of course,” 
she added with her haughty 
little air of mock-humility, “I 
shall do whatever they bid me.” 
Her eyes, like a fountain, tossed 
up a flashing spray of laughter ; 
as it fell again she broke away 
and went quickly up the wood 
with the light step that he 
remembered. He stood for a 
moment staring after her in 
a kind of trembling wonder. 
Look, voice, movement—they 
were all as he had known them 
before. What, then, was new, 
and why had this meaningless 
little incident taken on the 
clear, inexplicable significance 
of a scene in dreamland? Was 
the magic in the summer morn- 
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ing, or in the place and its 
associations ? 

He walked beside his friend 
in silence: they took the shad- 
ier way through the centre of 
the wood, and paced the green 
aisles slowly, enjoying once 
more the dappled gold on the 
mossy path at their feet. 

“John,” said the monk at 
last, ‘you have often confessed 
to me: I will confess to you. 
My contempt for earthly 
beauty is not so perfect as it 
has been.” 

He stopped, and lifted his 
hand towards the long vista 
of the wood. 

“You feel it too?” asked 
John; “something disturbing, 
something almost terrible?” 

“On the contrary, — some- 
thing that heals and pacifies. 
It may be a delusion of the 
Evil One, but I feel that here 
I could both worship and work 
as I have never done else- 
where.” 

John looked down as if to 
search his own mind. “ Yes,” 
he said at last, “it is a good 
place; we are all at our best 
here: but you find it pacifying 
and I find it agitating to be 
uplifted.” 

They walked on more rapid- 
ly. When they came to the 
ridge above the hollow dell and 
looked down upon the hunting 
lodge of Bordelby, the monk 
stopped again. “It is a good 
place,” he murmured. “There 
is none like it.” 

John replied to the thought 
rather than the words. “I 
could not stay here long: it is 
out of the world, out of life 
altogether.” 

The monk bowed his head, 
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and his neck and temples were 
dyed with a flush that his 
companion knew well. “J 
am going out of the world, 
John,” he said in a low re- 
strained voice; “am I going 
out of life?” 

John’s lips suddenly trem- 
bled. “You are going out of 
my life, Nicholas.” 

The monk did not stir; his 
figure had become almost rigid, 
his eyes were still downcast 
and closed, and his hands were 
clasped under his white scap- 
ular, where his rosary made 
a faint, cold, rattling sound. 
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John turned from him in de- 
spair and flung himself down 
upon the ground. There he 
lay for a long time, hidden 
among the tall bracken, pluck- 
ing the grass bents and biting 
them one after another, ag 
he mused rebelliously on the 
mutual hindrance of life and 
religion. When at last he was 
roused by the sound of foot- 
steps moving near him, and 
lifted his head above the deep 
tangle of the fern, Nicholas 
had disappeared, and Margaret 
Ingleby was standing in the 
place where he had been. 


XLVI.—A WOMAN’S TEARS. 


John sprang to his feet. 
“Margaret!” he cried in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes,” she replied shortly. 
“They would have it, so we 
are both disappointed.” 

“ Disappointed ?” 

“You expected to see some- 
one else, I hoped to be alone.” 

He saw that she was not in 
her usual mood of combative 
gaiety; there was something 
almost bitter in the sincerity 
of her tone. 

“Tf I am in your way 
he began, with a pretence of 
leaving her. 

“No!” she returned imperi- 
ously. “It is a mercy to find 
someone to speak to who is not 
a lord. Besides,” she added, 
“you are an enemy, and just 
now I would rather talk to an 
enemy than a friend.” 

He thought he detected a 
returning gleam. 

“Shall we fight standing or 
sitting?” he asked. 


” 











The gleam broadened as she 
sat down, but it died away 
again. There was a silence 
which seemed long to John, 
but he spent it in watching 
her face, which was steadily 


turned towards the little 
plateau of SBordelby below 
them. In the level meadow 


the hay was being carried; 
the garden fence beyond was 
topped by the tall yellow heads 
of the great mullein, and from 
the house itself a thin col- 
umn of smoke ascended like a 
faint blue mist, only visible 
against the dark green of the 
oakwood, but giving the final 
touch of homeliness to the 
little picture. 

Presently she spoke. “Is 
this place so much to Dom 
Nicholas ?” 

The deep ring of her voice 
always stirred John: now 
that it chimed so with his 
latest thoughts it startled 
him. 
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“It is much to us all,” he 
replied evasively. ae 

“So much that you give it 
away—and to monks!” 

This time there was no mis- 
taking the bitterness of her 
mood: and he discovered at 
the same moment that he could 
not endure bitterness between 
himself and her. Hitherto her 
splendid self-reliance and auda- 
city had always enabled him 
to play fast and loose with the 
manners of chivalry, the con- 
ventional code which had 
trained him from boyhood to 
be the humble servant of all 
ladies; for her pleasure and 
his own he had treated her as 
an adversary and an equal. 
But now she was in pain, and 
whatever the cause, she must 
be protected: saved from such 
new wounds as might come 
from her own passion or from 
any word of his. 

“Won't you tell me?” he 
asked, “I know nothing of 
this.” 

“Ah! then it was really a 
sudden fancy: but only the 
more insolent for that! Yes, I 
will tell you: your master and 
mine has conceived the pious 
idea of dedicating a monas- 
tery to Saint Nicholas—down 
there.” Her eyes were still 
fixed upon the plateau below. 

“Oh!” said John as if re- 
lieved. ‘The idlest of fancies, 
it must be: of course he knows 
the title is in dispute—he can’t 
deal with anything but the 
house.” 

“The house! It would make 
a single cell!” 

Her scorn was _ justified : 
John remembered the scale of 
the great cloister at Pavia. 
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“That is quite true,” he 
said; “if the idea were ever 
to be seriously thought of, your 
father’s consent must be asked 
first—he would have to be a 
co-founder.” 

“Why stay for that?” she 
retorted. “It is the fashion 
now to take, not to ask, and 
who is more in the fashion than 
the Earl of Kent?” 

John was hurt. “He does 
not break the law,” he said as 
gently as he could. 

“There is no law to break,” 
she cried. “Your Lords Ap- 
pellant are above the law.” 

“They are not above the 
king.” 

The flame leaped higher as 
this name was flung upon it. 

“The king! What have the 
king and law to do with one 
another? Which of them gave 
Warwick's house to his enemy 
before Warwick had _ been 
heard in his own defence?” 

The thrust was a hard one, 
but happily John was not un- 
prepared to meet it. He had 
himself been astonished by this 
offer of Richard’s and had 
thought the matter out on the 
ride northward. 

“T know,” he replied, in a 
grave and uncontentious tone ; 
“the same thing occurred to 
me, too: but let us not be 
hasty. We are not in posses- 
sion of the facts, and the king 
is, or believes that he is: his 
conscience has nothing to do 
with our doubts. That is the 
advantage of any form of ab- 
solute government, as I saw 
when I was in Italy: a Council 
of Ten, or better still, a single 
ruler like Gian Galeazzo, can 
judge in secret, —, act with 

H 
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certainty: you can never do 
either with parliaments or 
courts of law. We all know 
what lawyers’ justice is, and 
how little two contending 
parties in the State weigh the 
merits of any case. The king, 
as we think, should be above 
party, and above technicali- 
ties: he should be perfectly 
informed and perfectly irre- 
sponsible. Then you get, not 
legal justice, but real justice ; 
in a case like Warwick’s——” 
he stopped, and looked at Mar- 
garet; but she turned her face 
still farther away from him. 

“Perhaps I have said too 
much,” he continued; “but I 
wanted to show you that we 
do what we do deliberately— 
from conviction, not from 
weakness.” 

She was still silent, with 
averted eyes: under the strain 
his caution began to fail him 
a little. 

“You think I am playing 
the advocate; well — think 
what you like of me, of all 
the rest of us; but don’t mis- 
judge the man who has married 
your friend. I assure you most 
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positively—I swear to you by 
the life of my soul—that he 
would never touch a yard of 
any man’s land unjustly, or 
accept the spoils of the inno- 
cent. If he takes Warwick’s 
house, it is because Warwick 
is guilty. I know him as no 
one else does, and I cannot 
be wrong about that. You 
might as well accuse Saint 
George.” 

She bowed her head, and he 
saw that she was sobbing. 

“Ah!” he cried in despair, 
“Have I spoken hotly—what 
a brute I am—or was it what 
I said about Warwick?” 

She dried part of her tears, 
and swallowed the rest: then 
looked round at him all radiant. 

“Tt was what you said about 
everything,” she said with one 
more little sob of content, “and 
I wish you would always speak 
hotly.” 

She rose to her feet, still 
with soft eyes of gratitude 
upon him, and held out her 
hand. He fell upon his knees 
and kissed it passionately ; for 
he, too, was stirred beyond 
control. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TERRITORIALISTS POSITION IN TIME OF WAR. 


THE question whether Mr 
Haldane’s scheme for creating 
a national army for home de- 
fence on the voluntary basis is 
to prove a success, or not, has 
still to be decided. There is 
considerable difference of opin- 
ion amongst those who have 
been watching the progress of 
the Territorial Forces as to 
whether the numbers contem- 
plated when the plan received 
the approval of Parliament 
will have enrolled themselves 
within a reasonable time. It 
is also at present impossible to 
foretell whether the majority 
of those ex-Volunteers serving 
under aspecial engagement, who 
form so large a proportion of the 
total personnel on the strength, 
will elect to extend their time 
in the newly constituted force. 
It remains to be seen, more- 
over, if in future years the 
units will undergo the full 
period of fifteen days’ training 
which is prescribed, or whether 
there is always to be, as was 
the case this year, an exodus 
from camp at the end of the 
first week such as to reduce 
those units to the condition of 
mere skeletons. Still, an im- 
partial review of the position 
of the Territorial Army at the 
present time leads to the con- 
clusion that the force has made 
a fairly satisfactory start, and 
unprejudiced observers are pre- 
pared to admit that it may 
eventually fulfil the purpose 
for which it has been brought 
into existence, provided that 
the conditions which the coun- 


try was given to understand 
would govern its development 
and its management in peace 
and in war, are not departed 
from in any material par- 
ticular. 

What are these conditions 
governing the development and 
the management of the Terri- 
torial Army in peace and in war? 
In the discussions on the sub- 
ject which followed naturally 
upon the first appearance of 
the home defenders under their 
present organisation in the 
summer camps, one most im- 
portant feature in connection 
with Mr Haldane’s compre- 
hensive scheme was to a great 
extent overlooked. In broad 
outline the theory of the Terri- 
torial Army system is that the 
troops composing the force are 
enrolled for a definite period, 
that they are liable to a very 
short period of training an- 
nually in time of peace which 
it is hoped will give them some 
little insight into the nature of 
their duties in time of war, 
that their function is to form 
the garrison of the United 
Kingdom after the “Expedi- 
tionary Force”—or, in other 
words, the regular army—has 
quitted the country for an 
over-sea campaign, and that 
they can count upon having 
been embodied for not less 
than six months before they 
need have any expectation of 
meeting an enemy in battle. 
It is this last condition that 
opponents and supporters of 
the scheme are alike inclined 
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to forget, and that the Terri- 
torialists themselves probably 
do not appreciate in all its bear- 
ings. In the numerous articles 
which have appeared in the 
Press discussing the perform- 
ances of the citizen soldiers in 
their various camps in 1908, 
the principle that the annual 
outings only afford a prelimin- 
ary training, but that the real 
training will come during a 
period of six months’ embodi- 
ment preparatory to actual 
warfare, has been to a great 
extent lost sight of. There 
was no reference to it in the 
comments on the work per- 
formed which were issued 
by distinguished commanders. 
Anybody not conversant with 
the subject would suppose, from 
what has been said and written 
recently, that the annual fort- 
night under canvas constituted 
the real training of the force 
—the training by the result 
of which the efficiency of the 
Territorial Army for purposes 
of war was to be judged. 
Enthusiasts have been depict- 
ing the home defenders as 
already fit to meet the foe; 
the opponents of the scheme 
have been declaring that it 
has already practically broken 
down, because such a small 
proportion of the personnel re- 
mained the full time in camp. 
Neither the supporters of the 
War Minister, nor those who 
have no confidence in his plan, 
appear to remember that he 
has never suggested that the 
home defence army which he 
is creating is to be looked upon 
as an army fit to take the field 
without having been previously 
called out for continuous ser- 
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vice for a space of time which 
would be equivalent to the 
aggregate of a dozen annual 
trainings. 

Mr Haldane was severely 
taken to task in some quarters 
when he first unfolded his plan, 
for his proposition that this 
country may count on six 
months’ law after the outbreak 
of hostilities before there can 
be any reasonable prospect of 
the Territorial Forces being 
called upon to repel an inva- 
sion or a raid, unaided by 
regulars. This is a strategical 
question which it is not pro- 
posed to enter into here at 
length, and on which no de- 
finite opinion need be expressed 
for the purpose of this article, 
It has always to be remembered 
that, owing to the inevitable 
delay which would occur in 
getting together the requisite 
ship-transport, the whole of the 
regular army cannot be des- 
patched across the sea at short 
notice, even when command of 
the sea happens to be assured 
from the outset. It, moreover, 
must not be forgotten that 
there are situations where some 
time would inevitably elapse 
before that indispensable mari- 
time preponderance had been 
attained which would justify 
the embarkation of our Ex- 
peditionary Force. On _ the 
other hand, circumstances can 
easily be imagined where the 
United Kingdom might have 
to be denuded of its regular 
troops within a very much less 
space of time than six months 
from the commencement of 
hostilities. Nor does a condi- 
tion of affairs seem impossible 
where a large part of the 
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Expeditionary Force would 
perforce be kept idle in this 
country although badly wanted 
elsewhere, because the Terri- 
torial Army had not yet 
completed its six months’ em- 
bodiment to qualify it for 
safeguarding the home terri- 
tory. Be that as it may, the 
War Minister, with the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence at 
his back, has evolved an or- 
ganisation for the military 
protection of this country in 
time of war, which is based 
on the assumption that the 
garrison will have been em- 
bodied six months before the 
enemy can make his appear- 
ance, and it is difficult to find 
a justification for some of the 
details of the organisation un- 
less the correctness of this 
assumption be admitted. 

We have been hearing a 
great deal of late about the 
patriotic spirit animating 
officers and men who, often at 
considerable inconvenience and 
expense to themselves no doubt, 
have been spending a few days 
at training and in the service 
of their country: they are en- 
titled to every credit for 
voluntarily undertaking the 
responsibilities involved in 
membership of the Territorial 
Forces, of which attendance at 
the annual camps is one. 
Employers of labour who have 
granted facilities to those in 
their pay to take part in the 
first year’s training have been 
extolled to the skies, others 
who have not seen their way to 
granting the needful conces- 
sions have been severely 
criticised. The question of 


special arrangements with ref- 
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erence to the annual camps, as 
between employers and em- 
ployed, is no doubt a matter 
of considerable importance. 
Controversy has been raging 
around the annual training, as 
if the annual training was the 
vital part of the scheme. But 
this is not the case. The vital 
part of the scheme is the 
embodiment of the Territorial 
Army in the event of an 
emergency which causes the reg- 
ular army to quit the United 
Kingdom, and the sooner 
this is realised by the Terri- 
torialists themselves and by 
the public, the sooner will 
it be possible to arrive at 
a decision as to whether Mr 
Haldane’s plan is a workable 
plan, as to whether it is a 
plan conceived in a spirit of 
justice, and as to whether it 
is a plan which the nation 
ought to accept as one offer- 
ing it adequate security. 
Within the present decade 
we have seen the United 
Kingdom to all intents and 
purposes deprived of the whole 
of its regular troops, other 
than recruits not yet emanci- 
pated from the depots, for the 
space of two'years. This state 
of things arose in course of a 
conflict maintained against an 
adversary powerless at sea and 
incapable of menacing the 
British Isles in the slightest 
degree. Although the trend 
of popular sentiment on the 
Continent was decidedly anti- 
pathetic to this country, and 
although (as recent revelations 
have made clear) certain foreign 
governments were somewhat 
disposed at one time to inter- 
fere in a guarded manner in 
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the dispute, our rulers would 
not appear to have suffered 
from any great anxiety as toa 
possible assumption of hostility 
by European Powers during 
the course of the protracted 
struggle. It is, however, no 
exaggeration to say that dur- 


ing those two years the United 


Kingdom was relying for its 
security against raids and 
against invasion upon the 
Royal Navy, and upon nothing 
else, and that no second line of 
defence worthy of the name 
was in being while the most 
serious war which the Empire 
had been engaged in since 
Waterloo was dragging on 
from month to month. The 
fact that no troubles arose 
nearer home is no proof that 
the plan of leaving our home 
territory without a proper gar- 
rison was justifiable under the 
circumstances ; and the atten- 
tion which has been given to 
defence questions since the 
termination of the conflict with 
the Boers, has apparently con- 
vinced our statesmen of all 
parties that the presence of a 
properly organised military 
force in the country after the 
regular troops have been called 
away to some distant theatre 
of operations is a sine qua non. 
Whether there is, or there is 
not, a prospect of trouble in 
Europe, there must be an effi- 
cient garrison in the United 
Kingdom in view of possible 
eventualities. 

The South African War is 
not likely to repeat itself, and 
an exactly similar situation 
may never arise in the future. 
But, for the sake of argument, 
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and so as to illustrate the posi- 
tion of the Territorialists in 
times of military stress, let us 
suppose that a fresh struggle 
breaks out in our South 
African colonies, and that it 
develops rapidly into a con- 
flict of the same magnitude as 
that which terminated in the 
summer of 1902. What would 
then be the condition of our 
home defenders as now or- 
ganised, individually and col- 
lectively ? 

In view of the situation in 
South Africa, the Expedition- 
ary Force would be embarked 
as rapidly as the transports 
could be collected and fitted 
out, assuming, of course, that 
no maritime nation gave any 
indications of hostility. There 
being no question of securing 
command of the sea as a pre- 
liminary, the regular troops in 
the United Kingdom would all 
take their departure within a 
very few weeks, and from that 
time forward tili the struggle 
in the far-off south came to an 
end, the security of this country 
would rest in the hands of the 
Territorial Army, in so far as it 
depended upon land forces. It 
would be obvious to all con- 
cerned that the enemy of the 
moment offered no danger out- 
side South Africa. In these 
days of newspaper enterprise 
and education the public are 
able to follow the course of 
foreign politics, and the people 
of the country in general, and 
the Territorialists in particular, 
would be aware that there was 
no immediate prospect of any 
foreign Power lifting its hand 
against us. And yet, unless 
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Mr Haldane’s declarations are 
to be taken as a tale told by 
a British Cabinet Minister 
signifying nothing, the home 
defence army would as a 
matter of course be called out 
for permanent service even 
before the Expeditionary Force 
had sailed. 

International polities are un- 
stable. The British Empire 
enjoys no immunity from the 
jealousies and suspicions which 
outwardly friendly nations are 
apt to entertain towards each 
other. Chivalry has no place 
in statesmanship, where it is a 
question of one Power improv- 
ing its position at the expense 
of another with which its in- 
terests are in conflict. At a 
juncture when the military 
energies of this country were 
largely absorbed in trouble- 
some operations south of the 
Equator, some rival State 
might well seize the oppor- 
tunity to fix a quarrel on 
us, and the possibility of 
a hostile descent upon our 
shores might present itself 
quite suddenly. The United 
Kingdom might find itself 
threatened by a formidable co- 
alition when its regular army 
was not available to protect its 
shores, and in view of the 
chance of such a contingency 
arising—remote as that chance 
might seem to be when the 
transports were sailing down 
Channel for the Cape—no Gov- 
ernment would be justified in 
not embodying the Territorial 
Army at the same time as it 
gave orders for the mobilisation 
of the Expeditionary Force. 
It has to be remembered that 
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even if the Territorials are 
called out at the same time as 
the Army Reserve, they may 
not have passed the full period 
of six months before they may 
be called upon to take the field, 
therefore there can be no excuse 
for delay in the matter. In 
the supposed case of another 
great South African struggle, 
there cannot be the slightest 
question but that the home de- 
fence army ought to be mobil- 
ised and that the officers and 
men of the Territorial Forces 
ought to be summoned from 
their homes and their employ- 
ments to form the garrison of 
the United Kingdom and to be- 
come efficient troops, although 
the country might be at peace 
with all its neighbours and there 
might be no apparent likeli- 
hood of a dispute with any 
one of them. This will always 
be the same whether the Ex- 
peditionary Force is to be away 
from the country for only a 
few weeks or whether there is 
every prospect of its being 
away for months or even years, 
and it will moreover be the 
case whether the regulars are 
proceeding to a venue in South 
Africa, or on the north - west 
frontier of India, or in Poly- 
nesia, or in Timbuctoo. 

The protracted struggle with 
the Boers gave proof that the 
people of this country have not 
lost the characteristic qualities 
of a martial race. Representa- 
tives of all classes of the com- 
munity, the patrician and the 
pot-boy, the clerk from his 
desk and the artisan from the 
workshop, flocked to the re- 
cruiting offices of the special 
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corps being raised to proceed to 
the scene of action. Hundreds 
of men who had previously 
given little indication of a bent 
for adventure threw up lucra- 
tive appointments in civil life 
to serve as troopers of irregular 
horse, and accepted without de- 
mur the discomforts of crowded 
troop-decks, the privations of 
the veldt, and the dangers 
from hostile bullets and dis- 
ease, which are inseparable 
from active service in the field. 
It was a time of obvious emer- 
gency, and the response to the 
call for volunteers was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic; nor 
is there reason to suppose that, 
were an analogous situation to 
arise in future, the manhood of 
the nation would be any less 
willing to bear a hand. But 
it must be remembered that 
when that remarkable wave of 
enthusiasm spread over the 
land after Colenso and Magers- 
fontein, and when hundreds 
were enrolling themselves daily, 
those who eagerly presented 
themselves for enlistment did 
so on the understanding that 
they were bound for a distant 
theatre of war where they were 
to fight; there was no question 
of staying at home in garrisons 
impersonating regulars who 
were face to face with the 
enemy seven thousand miles 
away. The crowds who volun- 
teered, volunteered under the 
influence of patriotic excite- 
ment. They were actuated 
by the sporting spirit which 
is happily a national asset, 
were attracted by the prospect 
of novel experiences, and were 
animated by the hope of under- 
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going that baptism of fire 
which every man worth his 
salt likes to pass through once, 
if only for the sake of storing 
up a stirring recollection. The 
situation had little in common 
with that which would present 
itself to the Territorialist sum- 
moned to spend six months 
with his unit in the United 
Kingdom at a time when no 
enemy threatened it, and when 
even the Royal Navy—the first 
line of home defence—had not 
been placed on a war footing. 
That is where the shoe will 
pinch. Were the country en- 
gaged in a strenuous maritime 
campaign, it would be quite 
another story and the Terri- 
torialists would not regard em- 
bodiment as a great hardship, 
They would then be called out 
to serve under war conditions, 
some to watch the coast, some 
to man fortresses, some to form 
field armies assembled at great 
railway junctions ready to pro- 
ceed at once to confront any 
hostile force which might effect 
a landing within the kingdom. 
With the whole nation living 
in suspense, the home guards 
would know that much de- 
pended on them, and would 
welcome the call to arms. But 
we cannot disguise from our- 
selves that these conditions are 
not likely to prevail at the 
moment when, in theory, the 
Territorial Army is to be sum- 
moned for permanent service. 
They may of course arise after- 
wards; but it is most unlikely 
that there will be any immedi- 
ate prospect of the force having 
heavy responsibilities imposed 
on it at the time when it is 
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embodied. It will be embodied 
for training purposes, so that 
it may be equal to its duties 
should certain contingencies 
arise—and its personnel may 
find that the engagement which 
has been entered into is fraught 
with serious inconvenience to 
them. 

The Territorial Army has 
been given an establishment of 
312,000 of all ranks, and it is 
not improbable that its actual 
strength will soon approach 
that figure. Now it is safe to 
assume that a large proportion 
of these officers and men are in 
good employments, and that a 
considerable percentage have 
wives and families depending 
on them. Suddenly, at a 
moment when the United 
Kingdom is threatened by no 
foe who can do it injury, at 
@ moment when even those 
behind the scenes of foreign 
politics will perhaps admit that 
the chances of its being ex- 
posed to any attack are exceed- 
ingly remote, thousands of 
bread-winners are to be sum- 
moned from their occupations, 
are to join for permanent ser- 
vice the regiments and bat- 
talions and batteries with 
which they have been used to 
spend a fortnight’s holiday in 
camp, and are to become sol- 
diers for a period the duration 
of which cannot be foretold, 
but which will certainly last 
not less than six months. Is 
it to be supposed that they will 
like it? Is it fair that they 
should be called upon to under- 
go such sacrifices—sacrifices 
which they never contemplated 
having to undergo except at a 
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time when there was danger of 
an invasion or of a raid ? 

It may be said that they 
will have no adequate grounds 
for dissatisfaction, inasmuch as 
they will merely be called up- 
on to fulfil their part of a 
contract entered into with the 
State. But many of them will 
then bitterly regret that a 
praiseworthy public spirit, or 
the force of example by others, 
or a fancy for camp life in 
holiday-time, induced them to 
enrol themselves in the home 
defence army without fully 
counting the cost. 

In the October number of 
‘Maga’ there was an article 
entitled “The Limit,” por- 
traying the state of mind likely 
to be induced in the volunteer 
when on active service, and 
when exposed no less to the 
perils of the field than to the 
hardships and suffering insepar- 
ablefrom a prolonged campaign. 
It illustrated with singular 
force what may be the conse- 
quences of the feelings of re- 
sentment towards the mass of 
his countrymen living at home 
at their ease, which will at 
such a time seize upon the 
man who of his own free will 
has responded to his country’s 
call. But in face of the 
enemy there is excitement to 
buoy the soldier up, and the 
knowledge that those at home 
are at least lavish in their 
praises of his conduct. The 
embodied Territorialist may 
find himself very differently 
situated; running no danger 
perhaps, and exposed to no 
actual hardship in his own 
person, but seeing his occupa- 
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tion gone and those depending 
on him faced with distress, sim- 
ply because the Government 
have kept him to an engage- 
ment the possible effects of 
which he had not foreseen. 
For, rightly or wrongly, the 
Territorialists in general im- 
agine that the responsibility 
which they incur as regards 
permanent service means liabil- 
ity to be embodied when the 
British Isles are in danger, not 
liability to be embodied because 
the professional soldiers have 
gone off seeking the bubble re- 
putation somewhere in foreign 
parts. 

Far be it from us to suggest 
that the embodiment of the 
Territorial Forces will not be 
imperative whenever the Ex- 
peditionary Force mobilises for 
oversea warfare—their attain- 
ing the standard of efficiency 
requisite for them to fulfil their 
réle hinges on it. But the 
weak points of Mr Haldane’s 
scheme for a home defence 
army become manifest when 
the vague talk about patriot- 
ism is abandoned and the 
working of that scheme under 
conditions analogous to those 
of the South African War is 
considered. The scheme is, 
perhaps, as good a one as 
could be devised under a 
system which relies on volun- 
tary effort to take the place of 
national duty; but that does 
not make it a satisfactory 
solution of what is perhaps 
the greatest problem with 
which the people of this coun- 
try have to deal. It is a 
scheme which ignores an ele- 
mentary natural law recog- 
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nised even in the least civilised 
communities, the law which 
compels the adult males of a 
nation or tribe to fight in 
defence of their own native 
soil. It is a scheme which sets 
at defiance the principle that 
in the public interest the obli- 
gations and inconveniences of 
military service should fall as 
far as possible on those who 
have not others depending on 
them. 

On the Continent, where 
national defence is generally 
so nearly synonymous with 
home defence, the burden of 
defending the State is laid in 
the first place on the younger 
portions of the adult male popu- 
lation. Thus in Germany, what 
may be called the regularly 
organised forces on a war foot- 
ing are provided practically 
by men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-two; 
while in France, which has a 
population numbering less 
than two-thirds of that of its 
formidable neighbour, the cor- 
responding forces consist of 
men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-nine,— 
in both countries the great 
majority of those to be found 
in permanent service in peace 
time are twenty-one and 
twenty-two years of age. By 
these means France and Ger- 
many each can mobilise as 
field armies and as garrison 
troops for a great war, some- 
where between two and two 
and a half millions of soldiers, 
and it is safe to say that 
should they find that smaller 
numbers would satisfy require- 
ments, then the limit of age 
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at which the male population 
was freed (or practically freed) 
from the obligations of military 
service would be reduced. Now 
the population of the United 
Kingdom is slightly greater 
than that of France, and our 
Committee of Imperial Defence 
is apparently satisfied with a 
home defence army of 300,000 
rank and file. If France can 
produce an army of nearly two 
and a half millions from her 
adult males between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-nine, 
this country could certainly 
produce an army of 300,000 
for the protection of home ter- 
ritory, when the regular army 
was not available, from its 
young men between the ages 
of twenty and twenty - three. 
Under a system of compulsory 
service the home defence forces 
could in fact be embodied al- 
most without touching the 
classes who have wives and 
families dependent on them, 
and it would create no appre- 
ciable distress and very little 
general inconvenience. There 
are, of course, many other 
arguments which can be ad- 
duced in favour of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory service for 
home defence, but it is here 
only referred to in illustration 
of the unfairness and absurdity 
of our existing arrangements. 
The imperative necessity of 
embodying the Territorial 
Army when the Expeditionary 
Force is mobilised preparatory 
to proceeding to a foreign 
theatre of war, has been re- 
ferred to in an earlier para- 
graph. But the question is— 
Will it be embodied? Will 


the Cabinet of the day have 
the grit to summon these 
312,000 officers and men from 
their homes for permanent 
service when the situation 
arises? In the hour of national 
peril there no doubt will be 
no hesitation. At a time when 
our fleets are seeking the 
enemy’s warships on the high 
seas, when booms block the 
approaches to our dockyards, 
when searchlights illumine the 
water areas near our ports 
from dusk to dawn, when 
coast defences are fully manned 
and when torpedo craft and 
submarines are lurking in our 
estuaries with steam up ready 
to dash out should the call for 
action come, the Government 
will have no doubt in the 
matter and the Territorialists 
will feel no qualms, But sup- 
posing that there is none of 
this bustle and excitement, 
supposing that the struggle 
which has for a season stripped 
the country bare of its regular 
soldiery is one with some 
nation that owns no navy. 
What then? Will the poli- 
ticians who happen to hold the 
reins at the moment call the 
home guards out? Will the 
distress and discontent bound 
to follow on the taking of this 
step fail to influence the 
Executive? Will not the in- 
justice of summoning thousands 
of married men from their 
employments under such cir- 
cumstances, and of transform- 
ing them into permanent 
soldiers, while their places are 
taken by young men who in 
any other country would be 
the very ones to be called out, 
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arouse something in the nature 
of a storm? Does anybody 
seriously imagine that in such 
a situation the Territorial 
Army will be embodied ? 

The writers and others who 
have been deducing all manner 
of lessons from the results of 
the first trainings, but who are 
all in agreement on the subject 
of the vital importance of 
these annual musters, are per- 
haps right as regards this latter 
point. It is one thing for the 
Minister who has given us the 
Territorial Forces to protest 
that they will have been em- 
bodied for six months before 
the enemy is in the gate. It 
is quite another thing for some 
future Government to take the 
plunge, and to call up these 
thousands from civil life at a 
juncture when the United 
Kingdom is in no imminent 
peril. The position of the 
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Territorialist compelled to 
abandon his calling and to turn 
himself into a soldier under 
such circumstances would 
entitle him to the warmest 
sympathy. But there seems to 
be every probability that when 
the case arises he will be left 
in peace to pursue his vocation, 
and that those responsible for 
national security will, after the 
fashion of British Governments, 
trust to luck. Then, should a 
grave situation unexpectedly 
supervene and should a hostile 
expeditionary force suddenly 
make a descent upon our shores, 
the troops hurried to the spot 
to confront the enemy will be 
troops mobilised in hot haste, 
whose training for war has been 
limited to a few days spent in 
the annual camps, and who, it 
is to be feared, may not prove 
equal to the heavy responsibility 
thrown upon their shoulders. 



































LEAVENED. 


‘‘ Like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures.of meal, till the whole 


was leavened.”—LUKE xiii. 21. 


[When the Tsar of Russia conceded the constitutional principle 
to his people in 1905, there remained in the nearer East only three 
“measures” of despotism. These were Turkey, Persia, and Afghani- 
stan. Of these three, Turkey and Persia alone are reacting to the 
influence of the leaven of Western progress. | 


CoNSTANTINOPLE. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CALIPH. 


Our Young Turk friend was 
emphatic. “Go and see the 
Selamlik. It is a most pictur- 
esque ceremony !” 

“But,” we protested, “you 
have to get all sorts of passes 
from the Embassy ; there is no 
time to complete these for- 
malities.” 

Our progressive friend 
glanced up and down the 
length of the hotel salon as if 
he did not wish to be over- 
heard. . 

“We have changed all that. 
You will only have to present 
your card to the aide-de-camp 
on duty, and you will be ad- 
mitted. I advise you to go— 
in these times, who can say 
whether there will ever be an- 
other Selamlik.” 

There was something so sug- 
gestive in the manner in which 
this simple remark was made, 
that we put on our best hats 
and directed a cabman to drive 
us to the Yildiz Palace. 


The ceremony of the Selam- 
lik is the occasion on which the 
Sultan of Turkey satisfies the 








religious obligations of his office 
by proceeding in state to attend 
midday prayer in the Mosque 
Hamidia. The ceremony takes 
place every Friday. It is said 
that during his long reign 
Abdul Hamid has never missed 
this public function: though 
evil- disposed persons suggest 
that on occasions he has been 
represented by a carefully 
selected double. In the past 
the viewing of the state pro- 
cession has been considered a 
eourt function, to be attended 
by the members of the foreign 
diplomatic bodies in full cere- 
mony. For these and other 
distinguished personages aroom 
overlooking the route is pre- 
pared. Humbler foreigners, by 
the advice of their accredited 
Embassies, have been permitted 
to view the ceremony from an 
adjacent terrace. This terrace, 
however, has recently been re- 
moved owing to the misde- 
meanour of an American lady, 
who, in a moment of senti- 
mental thoughtlessness, tossed 
a note in the direction of the 
Imperial carriage. Subsequent 
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visitors have suffered, for 
though the humbler foreign 
spectators are still allowed to 
witness the ceremonial proces- 
sion, they have not the same 
coign of vantage as heretofore. 

We arrived at the entrance 
to the Palace about eleven 
o’clock, and joined a throng of 
smartly dressed Turkish officers 
and nondescript spectators 
moving leisurely into the Yildiz 
grounds. Our Young Turk’s 
promise proved correct. A plain 
clothes detective demanded our 
cards, asked us if we were 
tourists, and being satisfied 
that we responded to the brand 
and that our place of domicile 
was respectable, passed on to 
the main side-gate of the build- 
ing where a very spruce aide- 
de-camp was marshalling the 
humbler foreigners. This young 
officer required no further 
guarantee than our cards, and 
we were signalled to take our 
stand at the end of a row of a 
score of foreign visitors who 
enjoyed the same privileges as 
ourselves. 

Yildiz Kiosk lies in a little 
hollow that suggests an ancient 
water-way into the Bosphorus, 
The hills of Pera and Galata, 
a -parquet of the red roofs and 
white walls of Constantinople, 
screen the Palace and _ its 
grounds from the general pano- 
rama of the town. But a little 
opening carries through to the 
blue waters of the Bosphorus, 
and as you stand upon the 
mound that was once a terrace 
you have a delightful view. In 
front of you is the Hamidia 
Mosque with its green gardens 
and solitary minaret. It is 
perhaps the least pleasing piece 
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of modern Byzantine archi- 
tecture of its kind. But Nature 
has supplied its background, 
and beyond the waters of the 
peerless Bosphorus you see the 
blue-grey silhouette of Stam- 
boul, with all its glories of age 
and architecture. The Yildiz 
Palace itself is not an imposing 
edifice. It boasts no ornate 
frontage and rises from the 
roadway a pile of bride-cake 
stucco. From the actual Palace 
entrance to the mosque is little 
more than 500 yards. 

But the assemblage for the 
ceremony is one of true 
Oriental splendour. -As we 
took our places the almost 
discordant sounds of military 
music filled the air. - The 
troops that attend the cere- 
mony were arriving. Each 
detachment was headed by a 
band, and each bandmaster 
made the best use of his nois- 
iest instruments. The number 
of troops that were marshalled 
into the confined space which 
encloses the precincts of the 
ceremony was a matter for 
surprise. First arrived the 
cavalry of the Guard, lancers, 
and hussars, twelve strong 
troops or four weak squadrons, 
as the case might be. Then a 
naval brigade. Infantry of 
line followed, troops not trusted 
in their loyalty to the Consti- 
tution. Two detachments of 
Albanian infantry, in snowy 
white and ° blue uniforms. 
These are the Sultan’s pet 
bodyguard, known to be re- 
actionary. They were followed 
by a detachment in sombre 
chocolate. These are of the 
staunch Macedonians which 
the Committee of Young 
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Turks have imported into the 
capital to displace the Sultan’s 
immediate bodyguard, and thus 
prevent the latter from becom- 
ing the instrument of reaction. 
By 11.30 all the troops were in 
position, and the roadway was 
lined four deep with naked 
bayonets. 

Immediately the troops were 
posted the officers of state and 
household ceremony began to 
arrive. Staff officers grouped 
round the iron gates of the 
mosque. Grooms and eunuchs 
bustled backwards and for- 
wards. Elderly generals 
sauntered up and down in 
earnest conversation. Gaily- 
dressed servitors led dear little 
princelings of very tender age 
and in full general’s uniform, 
down the sanded path. Then 
a cortége was seen to leave the 
palace gates. The troops were 
called to attention; then to 
“the present.” The officers 
lowered their swords and 
turned their eyes to the 
ground. Preeeded by a de- 
mure groom with his arms 
crossed over his breast, the 
ladies of the Harem were arriv- 
ing. They were in four closed 
broughams, but the blinds were 
not drawn. Although knock- 
kneed emasculates ambled be- 
side the carriages we could 
see the profiles of the ladies 
through their filmy veils. Some 
were in European dress. It was 
but a fleeting glance, and it 
seemed to us that the chief 
attraction about these pale, 
dainty ladies lay in the mystery 
that surrounds their life of 
seclusion, After a little inter- 
val came another brougham, 
with its freight of veiled beauty 
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and escort of effeminate Ethi- 
opians. To this no salute was 
given, and we could only sur- 
mise that it contained ladies 
more fortunate in their beauty 
than in their birth. The car- 
riages all drew up in the shade 
of the trees beside the mosque, 
from which poor coign the 
royal ladies are permitted to 
see their lord and master as he 
ascends and descends the steps 
of the mosque. 

There was another short 
interval, and then the officers 
of the General and Palace 
Staff, dividing the sanded 
roadway, filed down in parallel 
lines to the courtyard of the 
mosque, A minute past mid- 
day a solitary trumpet - call 
announced the final opening of 
the palace gates. Immediately 
a thin voice in wailing accents 
broke the expectant silence— 

“ Allah-il-Allah !” 
It was the plaintive cry of the 
muezzin, high up upon the soli- 
tary minaret of the mosque, 
calling the faithful to midday 
prayer. Then came the throaty 
word of Turkish command; 
the fezzed soldiers lumbered 
to the present, and the bands 
blared out the National 
Anthem. And even above 
the commotion of military 
salute we caught the wail 
of the muezzin striving to 
dominate the secular acclaim. 

Preceded by mounted aides- 
de-camp and _ dismounted 
grooms, surrounded by a loose 
phalanx of Albanians of the 
Guard, the Sultan was being 
driven in an open carriage to 
the mosque. Facing him, and 
alone, was the Grand Vizier. 

A man of about equal age 
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with our own King, Abdul 
Hamid from a distance has 
the appearance of being several 
years younger. The art and 
customs of his religion disguise 
the grey in hair and beard. 
Clad in an open military ulster, 
and with the conventional fez 
pulled low over his forehead, the 
Sultan certainly gave the im- 
pression of a healthy man. 
Considering the delicacy of his 
present position, with its 
memories of a shaded past and 
its promise of an uncertain 
future, we could not but think 
that the man, so lately despot, 
bore himself with dignity and 
confidence. He bowed grave- 
ly, even benignly, upon his 
saluting subjects, and at 
intervals raised his white- 
gloved hand to his breast and 
forehead in graceful acknow- 
ledgment of a welcome that 
certainly affected an appear- 
ance of sincerity. 

We found it impossible, in 
the brief glance that the cere- 
mony afforded, to gauge any- 
thing of the true feelings 
behind those deep-sunk eyes. 
Beyond measuring the Sultan’s 
composure by the noticeable 
anxiety of his chief officer of 
state sitting opposite to him, 
there was nothing to tell us of 
a nature that the world be- 
lieves to be weak, treacherous, 
and revengeful. From _ the 
placid expression on his face 
we should have been inclined 
to believe, that in the sudden 
and extraordinary metamor- 
phosis that has overtaken his 
nation, the Sultan has found 
a relief from the most aching 
of his lifelong cares; that he 
has accepted the réle of a con- 
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stitutional monarch with a 
sigh of relief; that at least his 
declining years will be rid of 
that nightmare of intrigue that 
has been his lot for thirty 
years. But of what value 
as a guide to the prompt- 
ings of the soul is the impass- 
ive countenance of the Orien- 
tal? We would have believed 
in the benign sincerity of the 
old man’s face if our Young 
Turk friend had not so signi- 
ficantly warned us that even 
this pageant might be the last 
in which Abdul Hamid would 
officiate. Besides, we knew 
that at that very moment the 
guns of a Turkish battleship 
lying on the smiling waters 
of the Bosphorus were trained 
upon the Palace barracks, and 
that the very chocolate-clothed 
Macedonian troops upon the 
parade were there to overawe 
reaction in the Palace guards, 

Such was the case. Could 
Young Turkey expand other- 
wise? Could the man who for 
thirty years had manipulated 
his State by duplicity and 
intrigue shed his scales with 
the ease of a reptile and turn 
to his released country in 
the new splendour of com- 
placent impotency? Could he, 
to maintain the simile, glide 
clear of the voice of the 
charmer, and leave his cast-off 
skin buried amongst the 
autumn leaves? To Young 
Turkey it has seemed impos- 
sible. They, too, know the 
voice of the charmer. For a 
moment it was silent. But 
not for long. Low and en- 
ticing it has again found its 
way into the palace. Its soft 
seductive note has not been 
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entirely disregarded. But much 
as the Sultan may love the in- 
sinuating sound, it entices him 
now to graver peril than ever 
it did before. Young Turkey 
believes that the old man has 
subtle wisdom enough to be 
aware of this, for as surely 
as Abdul Hamid succumbs to 
the dangerous fascination of 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


Hassan Ali had to maintain 
a modicum of decent behaviour 
during the fast of Ramazan. 
He would creep into my ver- 
andah about four in the after- 
noon, affecting that attitude 
of pained endurance which is 
the prettiest evidence of a 
good Mohammedan’s abstinence 
during the month of fast and 
penance. In public none would 
have suspected that he ever 
strayed from the paths of 
orthodoxy. But I knew my 
Hassan Ali better, and would 
invite him into my little inner 
room. There we could be 
alone and remain closeted from 
that publicity which sets the 
standard upon the virtue of 
most Mohammedans. In the 
cupboard let into the wall 
were spirits, glasses, biscuits, 
and cigarettes. Such refresh- 
ments, though small, are very 
welcome if you have abstained 
from nourishment for some 
hours. 

“Hassan Ali, how have you 
managed in previous years 
during Ramazan?” 

Hassan Ali swallowed a 
gulp of whisky - and -water— 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO, MCXVIII. 





reaction will he die a violent 
death. 

He carries his troubles well 
in public. There was almost 
gaiety in the old man’s step 
as he mounted the private 
stairway to his mosque. Let 
us hope that he prayed for his 
country, and, if so, that his 
prayers be answered. 


TaBRiz, PERSIA. 


OF HASSAN ALI. 


it was chiefly whisky — and 
answered— 

“You see, this year I am 
unfortunate in my house. 
Owing to the troubles here 
I have had to occupy this 
new house. There is no 
privacy. Yes! The house is 
small, and I have some rela- 
tives with me. It is most 
uncomfortable. Yes!” 

“Then you don’t keep Ram- 
azan with complete strictness 
in your proper house?” I 
asked 

Hassan Ali beamed upon me 
from behind the tumbler. “I 
disgust very much all bigotry. 
Yes!” 

“Which means?” 

“That a man is master in 
his own house. Yes! What 
happens in the inner chamber 
only my wife and children 
know, and my children are 
yet small.” 

“But your good lady, is she 
discreet ?” 

Hassan Ali smiled blandly. 

“T am too good a Mohamme- 
dan to speak of my wife. Yes! 
But although we are but poor 
damned Persians, and you are 
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four-eyed! Englishmen, yet at 
the finish we are all human 
and all alike. How do you 
say in English to tame a 
horse, Yes, break it in. We, 
like you, ‘break in’ our wives. 
We have an advantage over 
you, we begin the process when 
they are quite of tender age. 
Now, my wife is a descendant 
of the Prophet—one of the two 
million descendants who people 
the earth,—and at first she 
was a little difficult, but once 
@ woman is the mother of a 
child she forgives much in the 
father. Yes!” 

“Hassan Ali,” I said, as I 
pushed the biscuits over to 
him, “you are an incorrigible 
rogue. I suspect your good 
lady cried her eyes out over 
you at first!” 

His eyes sparkled in merri- 
ment, 

“I kept the best Ramazan I 
have ever kept the first year 
I was married. Yes! It does 
not do to break young horses 
in too quickly. Then you can 
always bargain with a woman. 
The bitterest moment in a 
woman's life is when her hus- 
band first begins to seek his 
pleasures outside his home. 
The second Ramazan found 
the descendant of the Prophet 
preparing a lunch for me to 
keep me at home. Yes!” 

“Hassan Ali, and you can 
sit there and glory in your 
iniquity! I see what I must 
do, I will buy you a gramo- 
phone in Constantinople so 
that you can set it upon your 
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roof and make the world be- 
lieve that you are saying your 
prayers throughout the night,” 

Hassan Ali turned up the 
palms of his hands in depreca- 
tion of my suggestion. 

“Surely you would have me 
stoned to death in the streets, 
I am not a knave. I have to 
dissemble to preserve my life, 
Yes! It is free to us all to 
believe what we will, but it is 
not free to us poor Persians to 
act as we would like!” 

Then Hassan Ali turned to 
the attack. 

‘* Besides, I am no worse 
than you are yourselves. Do 
you think that we do not 
watch you? We see that you 
do not conform to what you 
profess to believe, yes!” 

“ How do you mean, Hassan 
Ali?” 

He looked up at me quickly. 

“Do you believe all that the 
missionaries come here and tell 
us?” 

This was a poser. But I 
thought to save myself by 
allowing that I believed in 
the principle. Hassan Ali was 
silent a moment. Then he 
unburdened himself. 

“T have had the opportunity 
of observing many things even 
here in Tabriz. I observe, 
firstly, that it is the people 
of mild, inoffensive, and un- 
convincing character that come 
to this country to convert us 
from Islam. The men of char- 
acter, convincing intellect, and 
action live here in the Con- 
sulate, or pass by as visitors 





1 Four-eyed Englishmen. In their private life Persians speak of Englishmen 
being four-eyed—two in front and two behind, This is a compliment to their 
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when affairs of State are mov- 
ing. There is no similarity 
between the two classes. Now 
you say you believe the prin- 
ciples these people teach. Can 
you say truthfully that you 
uphold them? To our observa- 
tion you do not. We see, 
moreover, that you do not com- 
bine with these people. You 
tolerate them, it is true, but 
you do not cultivate them; 
and it seems to us that you 
only tolerate them with im- 
patience. Why, you go so far 
as to have here in the Con- 
sulate the machinery for mar- 
riage without consulting the 
Church, What are we to 
think? We see the best men 
in the ruling nation of the 
world impatient with their 
religion, while the less active 
minded use their little utmost 
to graft it upon us. Yes! 
What can we think? We 
must imagine that your religion 
is a worn-out theory, and like 
everything else that is worn- 
out in Europe, the rags will 
do for Persia. Poor Persia! 
Yes!” 

Hassan Ali was still smiling, 
but his smile did not hide the 
earnestness with which he 
made this statement. For a 
moment I was completely 
beaten. It had never occurred 
to me that such a view could 
be taken of Christianity in the 
mission-field. I wondered if 
this argument was universal 
in the East, if it accounted for 
the small progress that our 
missions have made in Persia 
and India. 

“Hassan Ali,” I said, and I 
hope truthfully, “you are totally 
and absolutely wrong. Religion 





with us is the best and warmest 
part of the coat, the lining ; 
with you it is the cloth out- 
side, coloured to please the eye. 
We in our time had to fight 
against all the paralysing ab- 
surdities of an external faith, 
just as you desire to fight now. 
Religion, we all agree, sets the 
moral code for a nation; but 
the moment it hampers and 
dwarfs the progress of a nation 
it has ceased to be an observ- 
ance of God and become a 
dangerous instrument in the 
hands of men. That is what 
is wrong with your religion. 
As it was taught by the Pro- 
phet it was a great moral code. 
But so much has been grafted 
upon it by men to serve their 
own purposes, that it has ceased 
to be even a moral code, 
much less a service of the Al- 
mighty. We by strenuous effort 
and much bloodshed cleansed 
our religion of men’s selfish 
extensions, and brought, I 
hope, the service of God into 
all our works. We judge a 
good man not by his protesta- 
tions but by his deeds. You, 
I am afraid, are forced to 
judge him by his protest- 
ations!” 

“But the question of the 
missionaries? We find them 
men of inferior intellects, 
inferior habit of life?” 

I took up the remains of our 
refreshment and replaced them 
in the cupboard. I felt 
ashamed that my offer of 
hospitality during Ramazan 
had been misconstrued. 

“Hassan Ali,” I said, “ differ- 
ence in intellect is a matter of 
chance; but habit of life de- 
pends upon a man’s circum- 
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stances. It is easily explained. 
The missionaries are poor. 
They have no use for this 
world’s goods but to expend 
them in the interests of others 
less fortunate than themselves. 
With us this is a quality 
which but few possess and all 
admire!” 

Hassan Ali’s cynical smile 
showed me that he did not find 
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conviction in my argument, 
He picked up his stick to go, 
and as he bowed himself out, 
said decisively— 

“Tt is curious that all the 
red-blooded Englishmen should 
be in good habit of life; and 
the pale-blooded, missionaries, 
If only it were the other way, 
I at least might be as good a 
Mohammedan, Yes!” 


TABRIZ, PERsta. 


MY COOK. 


In girthing up my saddle I 
discovered that the brass name- 
plate of the maker had been 
removed. This may seem an 
innocent enough discovery. 
But it annoyed me. Even in 
Persia the six letters SOUTER 
have a meaning; besides, at 
Batum, the saddle had cost me 
three shillings a pound by 
weight to bring it through the 
custom-house. I turned up the 
off flap and found that the 
name-plate on that side had 
also disappeared. At _ this 
further discovery my annoy- 
ance rose to what the ther- 
mometers call “blood heat.” 
You see I had had visions, 
when I paid three shillings per 
pound for it to the Russian 
Government, of leaving the 
saddle in Persia with profit to 
myself. English saddles have 
a unique value in countries 
innocent of railroads. English 
saddles without name-plates are 
liable to a very considerable 
discount. But the full blast of 


my choler did not produce the 
missing brasses. 


The reader will wonder how 
I can make a story out of such 
a trivial incident. So do I, 
But then the paths of truth 
are very wonderful. I had 
settled myself comfortably in 
Tabriz. My domestic affairs 
were in the hands of my 
dragoman.! The latter told me 
that he had been successful in 
procuring for me the best cook 
in Tabriz. As my digestion 
supported this theory, I con- 
tinued to eat my food and pay 
my bills without ever coming 
into personal contact with this 
chef whose omeleties and entrées 
were beyond criticism. 

One day I was sitting in my 
favourite tea-shop with my 
friend Hassan Ali, discussing, 
as usual, Hngland’s perfidy 
in abandoning north Persia to 
Russian machinations, when a 
most dignified Persian entered 
the auberge. He was preceded 
by a small well-groomed boy 
carrying his dust coat. The 
Persian bowed to me with great 
civility and passed into an 
inner apartment. As both man 





1 Interpreter. 
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and boy bore burnished gilt 
crests upon their tall astra- 
khan hats, I took them to be 
public functionaries of no small 
importance. “Who was that, 
Hassan Ali?” Iasked. “I do 
not remember having seen him 
before, yet evidently he recog- 
nised me!” 

“That,” said my friend, with 
his small beady eyes twinkling, 
“ig your cook, yes!” 

“My cook!” I answered in 
astonishment. “I took him to 
be at least the Governor's 
ferash bashi.” * 

“ Well, he is your ferash bashi, 
which to him seems a higher 
degree, yes!” And Hassan 
Ali smiled his inimitable smile. 

“But what, in the name of 
a good conscience, is the imper- 
tinence he wears on his hat ?” 

“That must be your crest. 
It is a badge of yours!” 

“On your honour, Hassan 
Ali, you must not make fun 
of me. I have given the man 
no crest, and I have never set 
eyes on him before !” 

“T have seen the badge!” 
Hassan Ali continued. “It is 
undoubtedly your own. It has 
the motto, ‘Souter ’—which is 
doubtless the old heraldic con- 
traction for the French word 
‘ Souteneur ’—and also the sub- 
title, ‘By Royal Appointment,’ 
yes ! ” 

For a moment the reference 


defeated me. Then suddenly 
the memory of my lost saddle- 
plates flashed upon me. Hassan 
Ali was a genius in research, 
He and my cook between them 
had traced my descent from 
some noble family crest with 
the proud legend, “ The King’s 
Bully,” upon its escutcheon. I 
forgave the theft, but showed 
more interest in my kitchen 
than heretofore. 

I shall never regret this 
nearer acquaintance with my 
henchman. He is a man of 
genius. Of his cooking there 
is nothing to be said, except 
that it is perfect. As a boy he 
had been in the employ of an 
English official with a wife who 
took trouble with her servants. 
She had discovered the genius 
in the youth, and had so culti- 
vated it that he had become 
famous as a cook. I only 
secured his services because I 
was @ migratory master. It so 
happened that his real master 
was absent from Tabriz, and he 
entered my employ upon the 
understanding that he was the 
retained servant of another. 
The marvel about the man is 
that though he is totally il- 
literate, he has invented a 
hieroglyphic language of his 
own. I only wish that I could 
have torn a page out of his 
“cookery book.” It reads like 
a Coptic scroll. 


TABRIZ, PERSIA. 


BELTESHAZZER. 


Belteshazzer was born a 
Nestorian in Tabriz. It is 


doubtful if his misfortunes 
began with his birth. But in 





1 Head factotum, chief of the staff. 
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his early boyhood he came 
under the influences of the 
American Mission, and they 
effected the first transfer in his 
religious prejudices. The mis- 
sionaries sent him to Constanti- 
nople a moderate Low-Church- 
man. On the banks of the 
Bosphorus, at the American 
College, he received that ad- 
vanced education which has 
been his ruin,—new wine in old 
bottles sort of affair. Some- 
where about his eighteenth year 
Belteshazzer was touched by the 
flame of love. A fair Levan- 
tine fillette, with a chalky com- 
plexion suggestive of Smyrna, 
and a wealth of red hair betray- 
ing Armenia, captured his affec- 
tions. Alas, she was a Roman 
Catholic! Belteshazzer con- 
sulted a priest of Rome. Con- 
version was easy. Therefore 
when Belteshazzer enters this 
story he is a Catholic. Nes- 
torian, Primitive Methodist, 
Catholic, all in five short years, 
obviously Belteshazzer’s was a 
conscience that keyed itself to 
the main chance in life. 

Now my acquaintance with 
Belteshazzer is shadowy. He 
was the servant of my friend 
the gallant little M. le Capitaine 
A , of the —th Regiment 
of French Infantry, and late of 
the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, gentle- 
man and explorer. M. le Capi- 
taine picked Belteshazzer up in 
Constantinople, and employed 
him as his dragoman. Belte- 





shazzer was a fair specimen of 
that cosmopolitan genus called 
dragoman: the peculiar type 
of tout, thief, guide which the 
Levant breeds, 
gravitates in 
tongued 


and which 
its many- 
iniquity to Con- 
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stantinople. He spoke Stam- 
buli French perfectly, and 


punctuated his assertions by a 
reference to the name of his 
Maker (nom de Dieu!) with 
an earnestness that was more 
monotonous than convincing, 
However, he served M. le Capi- 
taine’s purpose, and he came 
with the gallant little officer to 
Persia, and by good fortune to 
Tabriz, his native heath. 

If there was one virtue that 
Belteshazzer possessed, and 
which he was never tired of 
impressing upon his temporary 
master, it was his poverty. 
Before he left Constantinople 
he petitioned for an advance 
of £20 for his young wife— 
whether this was the original 
red - haired fillette we never 
knew,—he required clothes for 
his back, rubbers for his feet, 
and a revolver for his hip- 
pocket. How otherwise could 
one so poor be the travel- 
ling companion of a French 
officer ? 

Having reached Tabriz, it 
suited the whim of M. le Capi- 
taine to visit Urumiah, the 
city of the Salt Lake, four 
marches from the capital of 
Azerbaijan. Belteshazzer tried 
his utmost to dissuade his in- 
trepid little master. The roads 
were unsafe. Even the Russian 
courier had been robbed. No 
posts had gone for days. But 
M. le Capitaine was obdurate. 
Then said Belteshazzer, “ Nom 
de Dieu! take no money with 
you. Leave everything you 
value behind you.” 

Off they went to Urumiab, 
and on the return journey 
Belteshazzer proved himself to 
be a true prophet. Five unpaid 
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soldiers of the Shah stopped 
the traveller’s carriage at the 
rifle muzzle. They relieved 
M. le Capitaine of his arms, 
camera and small money, and 
they likewise possessed them- 
selves of Belteshazzer’s re- 
volver. There was no alterna- 
tive but to surrender the goods 
demanded. Pocket popguns, 
backed by the best bravado 
of France, are useless before 
a rifle in the hands of one 
determined man. 

Satisfied with their spoil, 
the uniformed marauders per- 
mitted the travellers to depart 
in peace. As soon as they 
were out of earshot Belte- 
shazzer leaned back in his 
seat and said— 

“ Nom de Dieu! the Persian 
Government will pay.” 

“Will pay what?” queried 
M. le Capitaine. 

“ All that we have lost, and 
more too. Nom de Dieu! the 
French Legation will make 
them pay.” 

“ But we have not lost much, 
Belteshazzer.” 

“Not much? Nom de Dieu! 
I have lost five hundred 
roubles.” 

“Five hundred roubles, Bel- 
teshazzer; that is not a small 
sum. Where had you it?” 
said M. le Capitaine in aston- 
ishment. 

Belteshazzer indicated his 
breast pocket. 

“They were in notes; but 
it does not matter. The 
French Legation will squeeze 
the Persian Government until 
it pays. That is the custom 
in Teheran!” 

But my friend the captain 
was an honourable man. 
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“It is not the means of 
getting the money back that 
is troubling me, my good 
Belteshazzer. It is the fact 
that you had such a sum 
upon your person.” 

“Nom de Dieu! it was all 
the money I possessed in the 
world.” 

“But why did you not leave 
it at your home?” his master 
asked. 

“For what purpose should 
I leave it at my home? My 
wife would squander it. She 
is only a child,’ came the 
ready answer. 

“But it is a large sum; 
surely it would have been 
better in a bank?” 

“You do not know Persian 
banks.” Belteshazzer was in- 
capable of understanding his 
master’s scepticism. 

‘‘ But the English Bank, or, at 
the worst, the Russian Bank?” 

‘* Nom de Dieu! I preferred 
to carry it with me.” 

Even the finality of tone in 
which this was given did not 
disconcert M. le Capitaine. 
He thought for a moment. 

‘‘ Belteshazzer, how is it you 
had all this money? Re- 
member the poverty you have 
pleaded.” 

“It was my all.” Belte- 
shazzer was becoming laconic. 

“But the advice that you 
gave me about not taking 
valuables along the Urumiah 
Road?” 

Belteshazzer turned at last. 
He affected choler : 

“Nom de Dieu! does M. le 
Capitaine imagine that I am 
lying about the money?” 

“Yes!” came the straight- 
forward answer. 
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his early boyhood he came 
under the influences of the 
American Mission, and tkey 
effected the first transfer in his 
religious prejudices. The mis- 
sionaries sent him to Constanti- 
nople a moderate Low-Church- 
man. On the banks of the 
Bosphorus, at the American 
College, he received that ad- 
vanced education which has 
been his ruin,—new wine in old 
bottles sort of affair. Some- 
where about his eighteenth year 
Belteshazzer was touched bythe 
flame of love. A fair Levan- 
tine fillette, with a chalky com- 
plexion suggestive of Smyrna, 
and a wealth of red hair betray- 
ing Armenia, captured his affec- 
tions. Alas, she was a Roman 
Catholic! Belteshazzer con- 
sulted a priest of Rome. Con- 
version was easy. Therefore 
when Belteshazzer enters this 
story he is a Catholic. Nes- 
torian, Primitive Methodist, 
Catholic, all in five short years, 
obviously Belteshazzer’s was a 
conscience that keyed itself to 
the main chance in life. 

Now my acquaintance with 
Belteshazzer is shadowy. He 
was the servant of my friend 
the gallant little M. le Capitaine 
A , of the —th Regiment 
of French Infantry, and late of 
the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, gentle- 
man and explorer. M. le Capi- 
taine picked Belteshazzer up in 
Constantinople, and employed 
him as his dragoman. Belte- 
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dragoman: the peculiar type 
of tout, thief, guide which the 
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gravitates in 
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stantinople. He spoke Stam- 
buli French perfectly, and 
punctuated his assertions by a 
reference to the name of his 
Maker (nom de Dieu!) with 
an earnestness that was more 
monotonous than convincing, 
However, he served M. le Capi- 
taine’s purpose, and he came 
with the gallant little officer to 
Persia, and by good fortune to 
Tabriz, his native heath. 

If there was one virtue that 
Belteshazzer possessed, and 
which he was never tired of 
impressing upon his temporary 
master, it was his poverty. 
Before he left Constantinople 
he petitioned for an advance 
of £20 for his young wife— 
whether this was the original 
red - haired fillette we never 
knew,—he required clothes for 
his back, rubbers for his feet, 
and a revolver for his hip- 
pocket. How otherwise could 
one so poor be the travel- 
ling companion of a French 
officer ? 

Having reached Tabriz, it 
suited the whim of M. le Capi- 
taine to visit Urumiah, the 
city of the Salt Lake, four 
marches from the capital of 
Azerbaijan. Belteshazzer tried 
his utmost to dissuade his in- 
trepid little master. The roads 
were unsafe. Even the Russian 
courier had been robbed. No 
posts had gone for days. But 
M. le Capitaine was obdurate. 
Then said Belteshazzer, “ Nom 
de Dieu! take no money with 
you. Leave everything you 
value behind you.” 

Off they went to Urumiah, 
and on the return journey 
Belteshazzer proved himself to 
be a true prophet. Five unpaid 
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soldiers of the Shah stopped 
the traveller’s carriage at the 
rifle muzzle. They relieved 
M. le Capitaine of his arms, 
camera and small money, and 
they likewise possessed them- 
selves of Belteshazzer’s re- 
volver. There was no alterna- 
tive but to surrender the goods 
demanded. Pocket popguns, 
backed by the best bravado 
of France, are useless before 
a rifle in the hands of one 
determined man. 

Satisfied with their spoil, 
the uniformed marauders per- 
mitted the travellers to depart 
in peace. As soon as they 
were out of earshot Belte- 
shazzer leaned back in his 
seat and said— 

“ Nom de Dieu! the Persian 
Government will pay.” 

“Will pay what?” queried 
M. le Capitaine. 

“ All that we have lost, and 
more too. Nom de Dieu! the 
French Legation will make 
them pay.” 

“ But we have not lost much, 
Belteshazzer.” 

“Not much? Nom de Dieu! 
I have lost five hundred 
roubles,” 

“Five hundred roubles, Bel- 
teshazzer; that is not a small 
sum. Where had you it?” 
said M. le Capitaine in aston- 
ishment. 


Belteshazzer indicated his 


breast pocket. 

“They were in notes; but 
it does not matter. The 
French Legation will squeeze 
the Persian Government until 
it pays. That is the custom 
in Teheran!” 

But my friend the captain 
was an honourable man. 
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“It is not the means of 
getting the money back that 
is troubling me, my good 
Belteshazzer. It is the fact 
that you had such a sum 
upon your person.” 

“Nom de Dieu! it was all 
the money I possessed in the 
world.” 

“But why did you not leave 
it at your home?” his master 
asked. 

“For what purpose should 
I leave it at my home? My 
wife would squander it. She 
is only a child,’ came the 
ready answer. 

“But it is a large sum; 
surely it would have been 
better in a bank?” 

“You do not know Persian 
banks.” Belteshazzer was in- 
capable of understanding his 
master’s scepticism. 

‘“‘ But the English Bank, or, at 
the worst, the Russian Bank?” 

‘* Nom de Dieu! I preferred 
to carry it with me.” 

Even the finality of tone in 
which this was given did not 
disconcert M. le Capitaine. 
He thought for a moment. 

*‘ Belteshazzer, how is it you 
had all this money? Re- 
member the poverty you have 
pleaded.” 

“It was my all.” Belte- 
shazzer was becoming laconic. 

“But the advice that you 
gave me about not taking 
valuables along the Urumiah 
Road ?” 

Belteshazzer turned at last. 
He affected choler : 

“Nom de Dieu! does M. le 
Capitaine imagine that I am 
lying about the money?” 

“Yes!” came the straight- 
forward answer. 
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Belteshazzer threw himself 
back on the seat with a gesture 
of despair. 

“ Of course, if a good Catholic 
like myself can lie in such a 
matter there is nothing more 
to be said!” 

Master and man drove to the 
next post-house in silence, but 
M. le Capitaine had been think- 
ing. He dismissed all Belte- 
shazzer’s Catholic protestations 
as meaningless, but he had 
noticed that his dragoman 
kept in his baggage a small 
portrait of Saint Anne, and 
that he had showed some 
reverence for this porte - bon- 
heur. 

“ Belteshazzer !” 

“*M. le Capitaine !” 

“Would you swear that you 
had that five hundred roubles?” 

“Nom de Dieu! have I not 
sworn sufficiently ?” 

“Would you take the por- 
trait of St Anne in your hand 
and make the affidavit ?” 

Belteshazzer started sud- 
denly. Quite unconsciously his 
master had touched a vibrant 
note. In spite of the veneer of 
American Protestantism, in 
spite of the envelope of con- 
venient Catholicism, there was 
more of the original Nestorian 
in Belteshazzer than anything 
else. Deep in the grain of that 
abridged Christianity lay the 
superstition attached to a 
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broken oath which pervades 
all Persia. 

“T will swear before the 
Consul, but not in ecclesias- 
tical surroundings.” 

The little Captain saw the 
advantage he had gained. 

“No, not before the Consul, 
Belteshazzer, but by the pic- 
ture of your patron saint!” 

Belteshazzer sat bolt upright 
in his seat, and gripped his 
master’s arm. 

‘“*M. le Capitaine, there is in 
Tabriz a respected Englishman 
whom all men trust and revere, 
He shall say if I have a right 
to compensation by the Persian 
Government. I will abide by 
his decision !” 

“Good!” said M. le Capi- 
taine. 

On the following day, after 
they had arrived in Tabriz, M. 
le Capitaine said to his drago- 
man, “Now, Belteshazzer, we 
will go to your Englishman!” 

“ M. le Capitaine,” answered 
Belteshazzer, “what I have 
lost, I have lost. om de Dieu! 
it was my all. But I am con- 
tent, we will not go further 
into this matter!” 

“ Gentille Lady Anne!” mur- 
mured the little Captain. 
“Since the Persian Govern- 
ment is not meeting her ob- 
ligations just now, she has 
saved me fifteen hundred 
francs!” 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. 


Few mansions in or near 
London are more picturesque 
in their surroundings, or more 
interesting from their associ- 
ations with the past, than 
Holland House. The domain 
in which it stands is a perfect 
rus in urbe—a green oasis in a 
wilderness of bricks and mor- 
tar. When you pass from the 
noisy traffic of Kensington 
Road, and enter the great 
gates, there is a transforma- 
tion-scene. In a few paces, 
London has disappeared, and 
you find yourself all at 
once in the heart of the 
country. You might be in the 
Forest of Arden, a hundred 
miles from Piccadilly —lawns 
shaded by noble cedar- trees, 
woodland glades, a green lane 
with overarching boughs, and 
farther on terraced walks, the 
stone balustrades, and the 
formal parterre of the Dutch 
garden. The house itself has 
a long irregular frontage, a 
fantastic medley of turrets, 
gables, arcades, and _ oriel 
windows. The series of sit- 
ting-rooms on the first floor 
are warm, comfortable, and 
homelike, and filled with a 
priceless collection of family 
portraits and heirlooms. No 
wonder that Charles Fox was 
devoted to the place where he 
had passed a careless and 
happy boyhood, and in his last 
illness drove over from Chis- 
wick to view once more the 
familiar scenes, which he re- 


garded with a special tender- 
ness and affection. Naturally 
his memory is cherished here, 
and he is still, to some extent, 
the tutelary genius of the place. 
There is a statue of him at the 
end of the avenue in the Park. 
There is a bust of him by 
Nollekens in the entrance hall: 
there is a characteristic note in 
his handwriting on the back of 
a miniature of Robespierre— 
un scélérat, un ldche, et un fou: 
and there is a picture of him 
by Sir Joshua as a youth, with 
two charming damsels, one of 
whom made a romantic mar- 
riage with an actor, while the 
other refused the hand of a 
king, and lived to become the 
mother of the heroic Napiers. 
Almost every room has its 
tradition — in fact, wherever 
you tread, “a history is beneath 
your feet.” In the Gilt Room, 
still lavishly decorated with 
the armorial bearings of his 
family, the gallant Henry 
Rich! is said to have enter- 
tained Charles I., when Prince 
of Wales, and to have had his 
own portrait painted by Van- 
dyck. On the lawn outside, 
Cromwell is reported to have 
walked up and down with 
Ireton, discussing affairs of 
state. In the Long Gallery 
(now the library) Addison is 
said to have paced to and fro, 
with a bottle of port on a 
table at each end of the room, 
while composing a paper for 
the ‘Spectator’; and in an 
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adjoining room (now the 
dining - room), when on his 
death - bed, he sent for Gay 
the poet to ask his forgive- 
ness, and also for the young 
Earl of Warwick that he 
might see “how a Christian 
should die.” William Penn 
was a tenant of the house 
for some time; Atterbury kept 
his library there; William III. 
looked over the house and re- 
decorated it with some idea of 
making it his palace. And 
lastly, during the first forty 
years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Holland House was the 
centre of all that was intel- 
lectual and distinguished in 
the society of the time. “All 
continue to go there,” wrote 
Charles Greville; “all like 
it more or less; and when- 
ever by the death of either 
[host or hostess] it shall 
come to an end, a vacuum 
will be made in society which 
nothing can supply. It is the 
house of all Europe; the world 
will suffer by the loss, and it 
may be said with truth that 
it will eclipse the gaiety of 
nations.” 

It is a matter of surprise, 
as well as regret, that none of 
the habitués of that brilliant 
society should have written a 
detailed account of Holland 
House in the days of its glory. 
Such an account was among 
the “projects” of Sir James 
Mackintosh—but his projects 
were as illusory as the menu 
which Lord Beaconsfield de- 
scribed as a leaf of unfulfilled 
prophecy. Macaulay also was 
urged to write such a history 
by Charles Greville, but his 
time was engrossed with other 
work. He has, however, left 
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us @ lifelike description of 
Lady Holland and her dinner- 
table—in some of his delight. 
fui letters to his sisters, writ- 
ten currente calamo, fresh and 
spontaneous, with none of the 
metallic glitter of his histori- 
cal style. There are, of course, 
numerous references to the 
famous salon in the journals 
and diaries of the period, but 
it was not till 1874 that a 
history of the house in two 
sumptuous volumes appeared, 
written by the Princess Lich- 
tenstein, née Mary Fox, whose 
early life had been passed in 
the historic mansion which 
she describes. At its best her 
work is little better than a 
glorified handbook, written 
with the best intentions and 
charmingly illustrated ; but one 
wants something more than 
scraps of the family history 
and a catalogue raisonnée of the 
pictures and works of art. Of 
the brilliant society that once 
filled those rooms she probably 
knew little, and has told us 
nothing beyond the names and 
a few well-known anecdotes. 
The manor of Kensington, in 
which Holland House is situ- 
ated, had descended through 
various families — Mowbrays, 
De Veres, Nevilles, and Corn- 
wallises—until in the reign of 
James I. it came into the pos- 
session of Sir Walter Cope. He 
it was who, in 1607, built the 
centre portion and the turrets 
of the present building, after a 
design by John Thorpe, the great 
Elizabethan architect, to whom 
we owe Kirby Hall and Long- 


.fordCastle. Sir Walter’s daugh- 


ter and heiress, Isabella, married 
Henry Rich (mentioned above), 
one of the handsomest and most 
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distinguished of Charles I.’s 
courtiers, the friend of Buck- 
ingham and the favourite of 
Henrietta Maria. In the Civil 
War he vacillated between the 
King and Parliament, and his 
inconsistency cost him his life ; 
for he was taken prisoner at 
St Neots and beheaded in 1649, 
on the same scaffold as the 
gallant Lord Capel. It was 
Henry Rich who added the 
picturesque wings and facades 
which give so much character 
to the present building, and 
changed the name from Cope 
Castle to Holland House. 

It was not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century 
that Holland House passed 
into the possession of the Fox 
family, with whom it has been 
since identified. Stephen Fox,} 
the founder of that family, was 
an adroit politician, who held 
offices under four monarchs 
and amassed enormous wealth. 
Evelyn says of him that “his 
wealth was honestly got and 
unenvied ; which is next to a 
miracle.” He would hardly 
have said this of his son, Henry 
Fox, who, like his father, was 
Paymaster-General, and the 
most unblushing plunderer of 
the public known even in those 
days of bribery and corruption. 
Lord Chesterfield said of him 
that “he had no fixed principles 
of religion or morality.” This 
was probably true of most of 
the politicians of that time; 
but, if unscrupulous, Henry 
Fox was shrewd and capable, 
and was for years a formidable 
opponent of the great com- 
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moner, William Pitt, but he 
was “content to play Crassus 
and his rival Cesar.” Next to 
Bute he was probably the best- 
hated man of his times, “not 
because he sinned more than 
any of them, but because he 
canted less.” He was denounced 
as “a public defaulter of un- 
counted millions.” He reluc- 
tantly sent in his accounts, and 
retired with the title of Baron 
Holland (though he would have 
preferred an earldom), richer 
probably by half a million than 
when he first took office. 
Henry Fox had bought Hol- 
land House in 1767, after 
making the most famous runa- 
way match of the century with 
Lady Caroline Lennox, the 
Duke of Richmond’s daughter. 
He was a devoted husband and 
a most generous and indulgent 
father ; and (in spite of Gray’s 
scathing satire) seems to have 
lived happily enough both at 
Holland House and in his fan- 
tastic villa at Kingsgate, which 
he had built on the North 
Foreland. This “ genial repro- 
bate” (as Mr Sanders calls 
him in his thoroughly readable 
and interesting volume, ‘The 
Holland House Circle,’ *) viewed 
public opinion with the good- 
humoured indifference which is 
hereditary in his family. He 
had milked the cow (to use Sir 
George Trevelyan’s metaphor), 
and cared not a jot if she bel- 
lowed and shook her horns after 
he had made his retreat. Male 
parta male dilabuntur. Of the 
vast fortune which he had 
accumulated at the expense of 





1 Stephen Fox was twice married, His eldest son (Stephen) by his second 
marriage became Earl of Ilchester, and the second son (Henry) Baron Holland. 
2 The Holland House Circle. 
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the public, £140,000 were ex- 
pended in saving his favourite 
son Charles from bankruptcy. 
Lord Holland died in1774, and— 
fortunately perhaps for the fam- 
ily estates—his heir, Stephen, 
died six months later, leaving 
two infant sons, of whom the 
eldest, Henry Richard, became 
the third Lord Holland. He 
was sent in due course to Eton 
and Christchurch, where he 
read hard and was the inti- 
mate friend of Canning, Lord 
Morpeth, and “ Bobus” Smith ; 
and after taking his degree in 
1792 he set off on the Grand 
Tour. In his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
he gives a series of vivacious 
sketches of the foreign courts 
and the statesmen whose ac- 
quaintance he made in the 
course of his travels—Calonne, 
Talleyrand, Lafayette, and the 
Spanish minister Godoy, and 
the experience gained thus 
early in Continental politics 
was of infinite value to him 
subsequently. It was at Flor- 
ence in 1794 that the most 
momentous event of his life 
took place, for it was there 
that he met Lady Webster, 
who became his wife in 1797. 
It is at this point that Lord 
Ilchester’s edition of ‘Lady 
Holland’s Journal’! (1791- 
1811) is especially valuable, 
since it gives us an insight into 
her real character and feelings. 
In an admirable Introduction 
—admirable because it says 
neither too much nor too little 
—Lord Ilchester has recounted 
with tact and delicacy the un- 
happy circumstances of her 
first marriage. Lady Holland 
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was the daughter and heiress 
of Richard Vassall of Jamaica, 
When only a girl of fifteen, 
uneducated and entirely ignor- 
ant of the world, a mariage de 
convenance was arranged be- 
tween her and a man twice her 
own age, Sir Godfrey Webster, 
of Battle Abbey. The dis- 
parity of years would have 
counted for little, had there 
been any mutual affection and 
esteem or any sympathy in 
tastes and habits. But Sir 
Godfrey was not the man to 
conciliate the affection of a 
young and beautiful wife. He 
was the typical Squire Western, 
devoted to field sports and 
county business, open-handed 
and extravagant, without a 
particle of taste or refinement, 
and cursed with a sullen and 
jealous temper. His wife—im- 
pulsive, ambitious, and fond of 
society, found life almost in- 
supportable in the dreary flats 
of Pevensey, without books or 
occupation, and was eager to 
leave “that detested spot 
where” (as she says) “I had 
languished in solitude and dis- 
content during the best years 
of my life.” Accordingly in 
1791 she prevailed on her hus- 
band to take her for an ex- 
tended tour on the Continent, 
and it is at this point that her 
Journal begins. 

In spite of the excitement of 
travelling in new scenes and the 
gay society of foreign capitals, 
Lady Webster was an un- 
happy woman. Her relations 
with her husband were grow- 
ing more strained than ever. 


There were, of course, faults 
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1 The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland. Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. 
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on both sides. She was head- 
strong and frivolous, while he 
seems to have been of a sin- 
gularly irritable and jealous 
temperament, and any affeo- 
tion that might have existed 
between this ill-assorted pair 
had long since ceased. There 
are some entries in her Journal 
which show how deeply she 
felt her loneliness and isola- 
tion from human sympathies. 
“Ah me!” she writes, “ what 
can please or cheer one who 
has no hope for happiness in 
life? Solitude and amusement 
from external objects is all I 
hope for. Home is the abyss 
of misery! I am but as a 
zero in society, attached to 
none, belonging to none I 
esteem.” Fortunately for her, 
she was an insatiable reader, 
and books occupied her mind 
if they did not comfort her 
heart. She learned French 
and Italian in the course of 
her travels, and took keen de- 
light in Tasso and Ariosto, 
Montaigne and Racine. But 
what medicine can minister 
to a mind diseased? The 
cynicism of Voltaire and the 
worldly wisdom of Rochefou- 
cauld could do little in the 
way of satisfying her yearning 
for a friend and protector. 
Among her compagnons de 
voyage and the young lords 
who were making the Grand 
Tour there seems to have been 
none who touched her heart 
until she met Lord Holland 
at Florence in the summer of 
1794, The attraction seems 


to have been mutual; the 
friendship soon developed into 
intimacy, and intimacy into 
affection, with the inevitable 
result. 

In July 1796 there is a break 
in the Journal, and it is not 
till a year afterwards that it 
is resumed with the significant 
entry— 


me wretched marriage was an- 
salen by Parliament on the 4th July 
1797]. On the fifth I signed a deed 
y which I made over my whole 
fortune [£7000 rig to Sir G. 
Webster, for our joint lives. Every 
mean device, every paltry chicane 
that could extort money from me, 
was had recourse to.”! 


Three days later she was 
married to Lord Holland at 
Rickmansworth, and from that 
date she may be said to have 
entered on a new life, so full 
of varied interest and delight- 
ful companionship that it ac- 
centuated the contrast with 
the old unhappy days of her 
first marriage, when (as she 
says) she was without a friend 
in the world. There is no 
doubt that she was genuinely 
and unaffectedly devoted to 
Lord Holland, proud of his 
talents, delighted with his 
conversation, and that almost 
at their first meeting she had 
formed a right estimate of the 
sterling worth of his character. 


“Fortune smiled,” she writes, “and 
made me ample amends for seven or 
eight years of suffering by making 
me know the most favoured of her 
sons, At Florence, in 1794, I began 
to think there were exceptions to my 
system of misanthropy, and every 





1 Lord Kenyon (the presiding judge) described the proceedings as “iniquitous,” 
for besides his claim of nearly the whole of the Jamaica property, Sir Godfrey 
Webster claimed £10,000 damages (reduced by the jury to £6000) from Lord 
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hour from that period to this [1797], 
which now sees me the happiest of 
women, have I continued to wonder 
and admire the most wonderful union 
of benevolence, sense, and integrity 
in the character of the excellent being 
whose faith is pledged with mine. 
Either he has imparted some of his 
ness to me or his excellence has 
rawn out the latent good I had— 
as certainly I am a better person 
and a more useful member of society 
than I was in my years of misery.” ! 


Lady Holland was indeed 
fortunate in her choice. In 
that age of bitter party spirit, 
of unscrupulous satire and in- 
vective, Lord Holland is one of 
the few politicians whom spite 
and calumny forbore to touch. 
Charles Greville, the most 
fastidious of critics, has no- 
thing but good to say of 
him; and Thomas Creevy, 
with whom no reputation was 
sacred, speaks of him with 
liking and respect, and for- 
bears even to give him a 
nickname. In fact, there was 
an irresistible charm in Lord 
Holland’s genial and sunny 
nature which disarmed ecriti- 
cism and won all hearts. He 
was a martyr to the gout, and 
had to be wheeled from room to 
room; but years of pain and 
confinement seemed only to 
sweeten his temper instead of 
embittering it. His frank 
and cordial manner put every 
guest at his ease; and he 
would talk to a schoolboy with 
the same interest and cama- 
raderie as to a distinguished 
man of letters. “They” (the 
Hollands) “have Freddy to 
dinner constantly; and he al- 
ways sits next Lord Holland, 


and they talk without ceasing 


all dinner-time.” “Freddy,” 
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then a boy nine years old, was 
the late Mr Frederic Leveson- 
Gower, an intimate friend of 
the family. Late in life, he 
used to describe Lord Holland’s 
gaiety and good-humour and 
his shouts of laughter at some 
ridiculous story. “I can see 
him now gesticulating and 
finishing a story as he was, 
by his wife’s orders, being 
wheeled backwards by the 
footman out of the room.” 

Lord Holland had been a 
great traveller, was an excel- 
lent linguist, and probably 
knew the intricacies of foreign 
politics better than any Eng- 
lishman of his day. There was 
hardly a subject on which he 
could not talk, and talk well, 
and with him it was conversa- 
tion, not a monologue. Mr 
Sanders, whose work shows 
wide and varied reading, much 
insight into character, and 
an intimate knowledge of 
political parties at the begin- 
ning of last century, well de- 
scribes his peculiar talent as 
a raconteur. 


“A well-stocked political memory 
supplied him with endless stories, 
and he told them with a mimicry as 
exquisite as the Regent’s. He would 
reproduce to the life the staccato 
accent of George Selwyn and the 
broad Doric of Lauderdale. His 
learning, though not very deep, was 
varied; he not only owned but 
studied the contents of a library 
furnished with the most important 
works on Italy, France, and Portugal, 
with the classics and political tracts 
and pamphlets.” ? 


Enough has been said to 
show the lovable character and 
social charm of Lord Holland; 
and (as Lord Ilchester points 





1 Lady Holland’s Journal, i. 159. 


2 The Holland House Circle, p. 60. 
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out) the success of Holland 
House as a literary salon was 
due as much to the attractions 
of the host as to the dominant 

rsonality of the hostess. 

Lady Holland has painted 
her own portrait for us in her 
Journal, and we see her in her 
natural self—not posing as 
the capricious autocrat of the 
dinner-table or putting on the 
airs of a tragedy queen, but 
impulsive, warm-hearted, and 
generous, absolutely devoted to 
her second husband, and show- 
ing intense affection for her 
children. Her grief over the 
death of one little son and the 
dangerous illness of the other 
came from her very heart :— 


“ His little endearing qualities and 
Lord H.’s affection, the kindness of 
friends and the hope of having more 
children, have in a degree soothed 
my feelings; but oh! my God! 
what anguish can equal the pangs 
a mother feels who sees her infant 
struggling against death. What I 
have endured worlds should not 
bribe me to undergo again.” ! 


We learn too, from her 
Journal, how eagerly she “de- 
voured books,” and strove to 
remedy the defects of her early 
education; how closely she 
studied men and manners; and 
what a keen insight she had 
into the character even of 
casual acquaintances. She un- 
doubtedly had strong likes and 
dislikes, and expressed them in 
the pages of her diary with the 
utmost candour and frankness, 
Her opinions, given épistolaires 
et prime - sautiers, were, as a 
rule, amply justified by future 
experience. Her estimate of 
the politicians of the day— 
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Canning, Frere, Grey, Erskine, 
and others—are remarkably ac- 
curate and to the point. While 
she admires the conversational 
powers of Charles Fox, which 
“ranged from a fairy-tale to 
a system of philosophy,” she 
deplores his “ pernicious con- 
nexion” with Mrs Armistead, 
and hints that “his facility 
might be termed a weakness 
and his good-nature an in- 
dolent foible.” As to Sheridan, 
she says that her 


“reason and impulse are always at 
variance ; reflection tells me that he 
ought to be despised for his private 
life and distrusted for his political ; 
but whenever I see him, if but for 
five minutes, a cheerful frankness 
and pleasant wittiness put to flight 
all the reasonable prejudices that I 
entertain against him.” ? 


This, we fancy, is what most of 
us feel about the ‘“ incompar- 
able Brinsley.” 

Though Lady Holland had 
to a certain extent buried her 
past, she could not altogether 
escape the consequences of her 
position. The fashionable world 
is censorious according to its 
lights; and with the exception 
of some old friends of the 
family, such as the Duchess 
of Devonshire and Lady Bess- 
borough, the great ladies one 
and all refused to set foot in 
Holland House. Lady Holland 
met the situation like a woman 
of spirit, as she was. “It is 
difficult,” she told Tom Moore, 
“to affront or annoy me. The 
first I hope my sense and 
temper will always avert, and 
the second I am insensible to, 
as I know the singularity of 
my position too well not to be 








* Lady Holland’s Journal, ii. 175. 


2 Ibid., i. 255, 
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blunted to all occurrences that 
otherwise might humiliate.” 
In this spirit she treated with 
absolute unconcern and indiffer- 
ence the spiteful attack of Lady 
Caroline Lamb in her romance 
of ‘Glenarvon,’ where Lady 
Holland figures as the “ Prin- 
cess of Madagascar” at “ Bar- 
bary House,” attended by “a 
poet of an emaciated and sallow 
complexion” (Rogers), by her 
lords in waiting, and “by a 
black horde of savages with 
chains and collars,” who are 
explained to be “reviewers and 
men of letters.” But even 
a feeble satire of this kind 
rankles in the memory; and 
it was partly the fear of being 
affronted and rebuffed that 
caused Lady Holland to adopt 
a somewhat aggressive and 
defiant attitude to society in 
general— 

“To the awestruck world who 
frequent her house (the most strict, 
undivorced, and ultra-duchesses go 
there now) she appears encompassed 
by a solemnity and state of fan and 
elbow-chair and shaded light which 
make them suppose themselves in 


the presence of Maria Theresa at 
least.” ! 


It may be doubted if in any 
case Lady Holland would have 
eared much for female society 
even if it had been vouchsafed 
toher. She had an almost mas- 
culine intellect, and the affected 
airs and graces of ladies of 
fashion, and the literary in- 
anities of the “ blue stockings ” 
of the period, would have’been 
inexpressibly wearisome to her. 
As matters stood, her house 


became the centre of all that. 


was distinguished in art, litera- 
ture, and politics. Throughout 
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the London season her dinner- 
table was crowded evening after 
evening with statesmen and 
diplomatists, poets and men of 
letters; and for forty years 
there was hardly a man of 
eminence who did not pass an 
evening in the famous Gilt 
Room, or in the noble library 
with its book-shelves “loaded 
with the varied learning of 
many lands and many ages.” 
Distinction of some kind secured 
an entrée, and the plutocratic 
element which dominates mod- 
ern society was then entirely 
wanting. The bankers, the 
brewers, the great financiers, 
the South African millionaires, 
had no place in that charmed 
circle, At that time Society 
was concentrated,—was the 
parallelogram bounded west 
and south by Hyde Park and 
Piccadilly. Belgravia was not 
built, and Holland House itself 
was in the country. Knights- 
bridge and Sloane Square were 
then covered by lanes and 
meadows, where wmilkmaids 
clanked their pails in the morn- 
ing, and footpads plied their 
trade in the winter evenings. 

It was not long before Hol- 
land House became the social 
centre and rallying-point of the 
Whig party, which at the time 
when Lord Holland took his 
seat in the House of Lords in 
1797 was in a disorganised 
and almost hopeless condition. 
The ill-omened Coalition Minis- 
try of 1783 had caused the 
loss of 160 seats to the Whigs 
in the general election of the 
following year. Since then 
they had fretted and fumed in 
the cold shade of opposition, 





1 Letters of Harriet, Lady Granville, i. 370. 
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while Pitt was imposing one 
tax after another and adding 
millions to the National Debt, 
in order to carry on a war of 
which the Whigs heartily dis- 
approved. Their impotence 
only added to their wrath ; 
and one may judge of the ex- 
asperated feelings of the party 
by Lord Thurlow’s furious im- 
precation against the proposed 
Triple Assessment in 1797: 
“5 n seize the whole set 
of them [the Ministers]; I look 
for Buonaparte, and expect re- 
dress from him in London at 
the head of 100,000 men.”?! 
At a dinner-party at Holland 
House, in the autumn of the 
same year, the famous “ Seces- 
sion” was decided upon; and 
Fox, Grey, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and other prominent 
Whigs practically retired into 
private life and left Pitt a 
free hand to levy taxes and 
carry on the war as he pleased. 
This was, of course, a fatal 
political blunder; and Lady 
Holland saw more clearly than 
her husband and his friends 
that the ascendancy of the 
great families had passed away 
for ever, along with “the old 
scheme of a regular Opposition 
with a Cavendish or a Russell 
at its head. There is a bigotry 
in their adherence to their in- 
effectual principles that bor- 
ders on infatuation.”? This 
is plain speaking, coming as 
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it does from the social leader 
of the Whigs; but Lady Hol- 
land was nothing if she was 
not outspoken, and had always 
the courage of her opinions. 
“Elle est toute assertion,” said 
Talleyrand with some bitter- 
ness, “mais quand on demande 
la preuve, c’est 14 son sécret.” 
But Talleyrand ought to have 
known that a woman reasons 
by instinct, and that her con- 
clusions may be right even if 
her premises are wrong. Prob- 
ably at this time Canning was 
the politician with whom Lady 
Holland had most in common ; 
and she recounts a long and 
intimate conversation with him 
on “the folly of Whig prin- 
ciples and the great families,” 
and regrets that “Lord H. is 
too firmly attached to the ob- 
solete doctrine of Whiggism.” ® 
But their talk did not always 
turn on such serious topics. A 
few days later Canning was 
dining there again, and “was 
very entertaining. He can be 
extremely so. I made him re- 
peat his parody on Lewis’s 
‘Alonzo and Imogene.’ It is 
very comical— 


‘** A parson so grave and a baron so 
bold 
Conversed as the coach drove along ; 
Many stories they heard, many stories 
they told. 
Parson Legge was the parson, his 
stories were old, 
And the baron was Lord Boving- 
don.’ ” ¢ 





1 Lady Holland’s Journal, i. 164. Pitt had proposed to treble for a year the 
assessed taxes on horses, carriages, windows, &c., to avoid increasing the 


National Debt. 
? Lady Holland’s Journal, i. 149. 
3 Thid., i. 259. 


*Tbid., i. 239. Lord Bovingdon was a constant visitor at Holland House, 
and, judging from his portrait by Hoppner, must have been one of, the hand- 


somest men of the day. 
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It was apropos of this 
parody that “Monk” Lewis 
complained to Lady Holland: 
“They have made me write 
burlesque—a thing I have 
never done in my life.” “Ah!” 
said her ladyship, “you don’t 
know where your talent really 


lies.” Certainly her candour 
was disconcerting. To Lord 
Porchester: “I’m sorry to 


hear you are going to write a 
poem. Can’t you suppress it?” 
And to Tom Moore: “This 
will be but a dull book of 
yours, this Sheridan, I fear.” 
And a dull book it was, and is. 

If Lady Holland disbelieved 
in the “obsolete doctrines” of 
the Whigs, she distrusted still 
more the aims and aspirations 
of the so-called Jacobins. She 
was too shrewd a woman to be 
deceived by the specious argu- 
ments of Rousseau and Tom 
Paine, and had not the slightest 
sympathy with the so-called 
“Friends of the People.” At 
first she would have nothing 
to do with Mackintosh, who 
had attempted to vindicate the 
French Revolution in reply to 
Burke’s well-known Philippic. 
“Two years ago,” she writes in 
1799, “he [Mackintosh] wished 
to come here, and I refused 
seeing him on account of his 
principles, as I have always 
dreaded this house becoming 
the foyer of Jacobinism.”! But 
for the man who was in a sense 
the direct product of the 
Revolution, and who had 
built up an empire on the 
ruins of the ancient monarchy 
of France, she had an enthusi- 
astic and not very intelligible 
admiration. Napoleon was the 
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object of her most ardent hero 
worship. When he was finally 
consigned to St Helena her 
indignation knew no bounds, 
“T found her sitting on the 
grass,” writes Lady Granville, 
“very cross and absurd about 
‘the poor dear man,’ as she 
calls Buonaparte.” And, con- 
nected with this period, there 
may still be seen in the Dutch 
Garden at Holland House a 
bust of Napoleon, executed by 
Canova or one of his pupils, at 
the time when he was General 
Buonaparte. It is a fine head, 
but it is not the Napoleon we 
know best. The face is thinner, 
the lips are fuller, the forehead 
has not the massive breadth of 
his later portraits, and the eyes 
are of course wanting —those 
grey penetrating eyes that 
could pierce the heart of men 
and things. Beneath the bust 
is engraved some lines from 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey,’ thus hap- 
pily translated by Lord 
Holland :-— 


*‘ He is not dead, he breathes the air 
In lands beyond the deep— 

Some distant sea-girt island, where 
Harsh men the hero keep.” 


Lady Holland continued to 
supply her hero with books, 
newspapers, and sweetmeats 
during his captivity, and about 
the last nourishment he asked 
for on his deathbed was “les 
pruneaux de Madame Holland.” 
Napoleon was not ungrateful, 
and left a snuff-box in which 
was found a paper inscribed: 
“L’Empereur Napoleon 4 Lady 
Holland, témoignage de sat- 
isfaction et d’estime.” Lord 
Holland remarks on this leg- 





1 Lady Holland’s Journal, i, 251. 
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acy: “The whole was in good 
taste: had the gift been great- 
er, she could not have accepted 
it; had the expressions been 
stronger, they would not have 
appeared sincere.” But, such 
as it was, the gift caused some 
sensation, and Lord Carlisle 
vented his irritation in some 
verses to ‘The Times,’ begin- 
ning— 

‘‘Lady, reject the gift, ‘tis tinged 

with gore,” &c. 


This provoked Byron, then in 
exile, to retaliate with effect— 


‘‘ Lady, accept the box the hero wore, 
In spite of all this elegiac stuff ; 
Let not seven stanzas, written by a 
bore, 
Prevent your ladyship from taking 
snuff,” 


From the first day when she 
settled down in the historic 
mansion, which had been re- 
decorated and refurnished to 
receive its new mistress, Lady 
Holland was the predominant 
partner — She- who- must - be 
obeyed by husband and visitors 
alike. ‘The centurion,’ wrote 
Macaulay, “did not keep his 
servants in better order than 
she does her guests.” Occa- 
sionally a privileged guest ven- 
tured on a retort. “Sydney, 
ring the bell,” she said to 
Sydney Smith. “Yes, and shall 
I sweep the room as well?” 
“Luttrell, make room,” she 
commanded. “It will have to 
be made, as it does not exist at 
present.” Lord Melbourne was 
once so indignant at being 
ordered to change his place at 
table when he was comfortably 
seated, that he rose and left the 
room in a huff. “I’m d—d if 
Pll dine with you at all.” But, 
after all, much may be par- 
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doned to a host (or hostess) 
who keeps a good chef. “His 
morals may be bad,” said little 
Lord Southdown of the great 
Lord Steyne; “but, hang it! 
he’s got the best dry Sillery in 
Europe.” Lady Holland’s man- 
ners might be arbitrary, but 
the cuisine was undeniably 
good, and it was a sure pass- 
port to her favour to send some 
delicacy for her dinner-table. 
Presents of game, salmon, 
and venison were constantly 
arriving at the proper season. 
Sydney Smith once sent a suck- 
ing pig—probably a tithe of- 
fering from a parishioner ; and 
another time M. Van de Weyer 
left half a sheep from the 
Ardennes at the Brussels 
Foreign Office, addressed to 
Lord Holland. It was mis- 


taken by the clerks for a be- 


lated bundle of despatches, and 
forwarded to England by spe- 
cial messenger, to the great 
scandal of the officials in 
Downing Street. Lady Hol- 
land herself had a robust ap- 
petite, and did full justice to 
her chef’s cookery. In later 
years she grew somewhat stout 
in consequence. ‘“ She ate like 
a horse,” Creevy writes, after 
dining there. “ The fricandeaux 
tell,” said Luttrell, with more 
politeness. 

Lady Holland must have 
been a beautiful woman at the 
time of her second marriage, 
as may be imagined from the 
charming portrait of her by 
Fagan in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms at Holland House. 


Throughout her life she re- 


tained her imperious air and 
manner. Macaulay describes 
her appearance in 1831, when 
he was introduced to her at 
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Lansdowne House, as “a large, 
bold-looking woman, with the 
remains of a fine person and the 
port of Queen Elizabeth.” She 
did not invite, but commanded 
attendance at her parties, and 
levied a sort of conscription 
on society. ‘There are two 
parties,” said Rogers, “ before 
whom every one must appear 
—them [the Hollands] and 
the police!” Out of pure cap- 
rice she once fixed her dinner 
hour at five o’clock, in the 
height of the London season, 
pour géner tout le monde, as 
Talleyrand said, and _ she 
crowded her guests at table 
in the most uncomfortable 
fashion. It is almost a satis- 
faction to find a weak point 
in that imperious character. 
She was so nervous in a car- 
riage that she insisted upon 
being driven at a foot’s pace, 
and had the brake put on 
while driving down the Paris 
boulevardes. If there was a 
thunderstorm she retreated to 
her bedroom, had the shutters 
closed and candles lighted. 
She shrank from all associa- 
tion with death, and once left 
her box at the theatre when 
the funeral scene in “ Hamlet” 
was being performed; and she 
implored Lord Carlisle to de- 
molish the family mausoleum 
at Castle Howard. “To my 
fancy,” she writes, “ I had as lief 
have my rooms hung round 
with death’s-heads and cross- 
bones as behold in moments of 
recreation that perpetual me- 
menti mori” (sic)! And yet, 
such is feminine inconsistency, 
when the time came she met 
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death with the greatest tran- 
quillity and composure, 

The political history of this 
period is intricate and un- 
attractive, and we have neither 
the space nor the inclination to 
dwell upon the long struggle 
for Catholic Emancipation, the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Queen Caroline’s trial, and other 
burning questions of the day. 
Lord Holland had held several 
minor offices; and it was pro- 
posed to make him Foreign 
Minister in Lord Goderich’s 
Cabinet. But he was too 
sturdy a Whig to be accept- 
able to the Tory members of 
that coalition: Palmerston be- 
came Foreign Minister, and 
Lord Holland Chancellor of 
the Duchy. His exclusion from 
the higher office was probably 
more of a disappointment to 
his wife than to himself. 


“Lady Holland,” wrote Jekyll, “is 
the only dissatisfied Minister out of 
office. She counted upon sailing 
down daily with her long-tailed 
blacks and crane-necked chariot, to 
sit with Holland at the Secretary’s 
office, to administer the affairs of 
Europe, and to make Sydney Smith 
a bishop. As for him [Lord Hol- 
land], he never cared twopence about 
the whole thing, and the delightful 
fellow is very wise in so treating it.” * 


Lady Holland was, in fact, 
by far the keener and more 
ambitious politician of the 
two. From his knowledge of 
“affairs,” especially of Con- 
tinental politics, he would have 
made an admirable Foreign 
Minister; but he had no great 
love for an active political 
life, and was far happier 
among the books in his lib- 





1 Lady Holland’s Journal, i. 175. 


2 The Holland House Circle, p. 49. 
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rary, or talking with intimate 
friends. As the years passed, 
he became the Nestor of his 
party, the connecting link be- 
tween the old generation of 
Whigs and the new one which 
succeeded it in 1830: the friend 
of Grey and Grenville, Mel- 
bourne and Palmerston—“ the 
one counsellor whom all could 
trust, the impartial authority 
whose candid advice and criti- 
cism was untinged by personal 
feeling or party prejudice.” 
“As an intelligence officer he 
was without a rival—thanks 
to his wide social relations. 
In the ‘Tens’ he could gauge 
the inclinations of Carlton 
House; in the ‘’Thirties’ he 
could forestall the vagaries of 
Brougham.” Thus it was that 
Holland House maintained for 
years the distinction it acquired 
in 1797 of being the first 
political salon in Europe; the 
meeting-place of Ministers and 
diplomatists; and, after the 
Whigs came into office in 1830, 
the scene of important delibera- 
tions and informal Cabinet 
Councils. There is a well- 
known story of Talleyrand 
seeing some of the Ministers 
holding a mysterious confer- 
ence in a corner of the lib- 
rary and saying: “ Messieurs, 
vous parlez & l’oreille; il faut 
aller au Club pour apprendre 
ce que vous dites.” And this, 
according to Lord Grey, he 
actually did. 

We may now pass from the 
dreary field of politics to the 
social side of Holland House. 
The earliest habitués were, 
naturally enough, Charles Fox’s 
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intimate friends, all men of a 
certain talent and originality 
of mind. Mr Sanders hits off 
their characteristics in a few 
graphic touches. Amongst 
them were General Fitzpatrick, 
who in his youth had been 
Fox’s bosom friend, sharing his 
rooms and amusements—full 
of wit and esprit, the mirror 
of fashion and the arbiter 
elegantiarum, whose manners 
were so exquisite that “Old Q ” 
actually left him a legacy as 
being the finest gentleman in 
Europe; Lord John Towns- 
hend, “a merry man in private 
life, who called a spade a spade 
and Sheridan a liar”; Robert 
Adare, who trained Stratford 
Canning in the tortuous paths 
of diplomacy, and who was mer- 
cilessly quizzed in the Anti- 
Jacobin under the fascinating 
nickname of “ Bobba-dara-adul- 
phoola”; Lauderdale with his 
rasping Scotchaccent ; Erskine, 
that rare bird, a_ thriftless 
Scot and a strange mixture 
of genius and eccentricity. 
Sheridan, who alternately re- 
pelled and attracted, and was 
distrusted as much as he was 
admired. (According to Moore, 
there was something of the 

it Wescalier about his 
jokes: “like skilled priests, he 
prepared the miracle of the 
moment before-hand.”) Then 
there was Sir Philip Francis, 
so often mentioned in Lady 
Holland’s Journal, irritable, 
secretive, “ever on his guard 
against himself” ; and “‘ Monk” 
Lewis, a comical little figure, 
“with eyes that projected like 
an insect’s and a face like 





? Lady Holland describes him in her Journal (ii. 94): ‘‘ An incompatible com- 








pound of wit, ability, absurdity, folly, vanity, and sagacity.” 
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the Mock Turtle in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’” And lastly, 
John Hookham Frere, that 
slovenly man of genius, of 
whom Lady Holland writes in 
1799: “He is distrait and 
poetical, and in lieu of writing 
a despatch may be tempted to 
pen a sonnet.” 4 

Whoever the other visitors 
might be, there was one person 
always found at the dinner- 
table. This was John Allen, 
who was domiciled in the house 
for forty years, a man of ster- 
ling integrity of character and 
of vast learning. Byron calls 
him “a heluo of books,” and 
he was regarded as a literary 
oracle or referee by all the 
young politicians. He acted as 
librarian, steward, major-domo, 
gentleman at large. He made 
out the daily lists of guests 
and carved at dinner.? Mac- 
aulay says that he was treated 
worse than a Nubian slave by 
his exacting mistress. “Mr 
Allen, pray take a candle and 
show Sir James the Baretti” ; 
or “Mr Allen, there’s no more 
turtle-soup,— you must have 
gravy or none.” But John 
Allen was a Scotch philosopher, 
and probably regarded Lady 
Holland’s vagaries with the 
tolerant contempt which Mr 
Oldbuck felt for his ‘“ woman- 
kind.” Besides, he had some- 
times the chance of turning 
the tables upon her ladyship, 
and Creevy tells a delightful 
story told him by Lord Sef- 
ton :— 
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“ March 19, 1828. Sefton was very 
good fun about a morning call on 
Lady Holland. . . . Amongst other 
things she talked about ages, and 
observed that Lord Sefton and Lord 
Holland were of the same age, about 
56. ‘For myself,’ said she, ‘I believe 
I am near the same.’ And then, the 
page being called, she said, ‘Go and 
ask Mr Allen how old I am.’ As the 
house is so small and the rooms so 
near they heard Allen holloa out, in 
no very melodious tones: ‘She is 57,’ 
But Lady Holland was not content 
with this, and said it was too old for 
her, and made the page go back again ; 
and again they heard Allen roar in a 
much. louder voice : ‘I tell you she’s 
57.” 


The distinctive features of 
the society at Holland House 
were its cosmopolitan charac- 
ter and the excellence of the 
conversation. It was emphati- 
cally a circle of great talkers, 
which included foreigners as 
well as Englishmen. There 
was endless talk both at dinner 
and afterwards. ‘They can- 
not help it,” said Lord Mel- 
bourne; “they are not them- 
selves aware how much they 
talk.” All subjects in earth 
and heaven seem to have been 
discussed, as we can gather 
from the details given us by 
Charles Greville, the only 
writer who has preserved for 
us anything like a connected 
narrative of the conversation 
of that brilliant company. He 
says that he sat and listened 
—silent and abashed,—keenly 
conscious of his own ignor- 
ance; while Lord Holland, 
Bobus Smith, Allen, and Lord 
Melbourne in turn poured forth 





21, 243. 


2 These dinner-lists were kept by Allen with the methodical precision of a 
tradesman’s books, They passed (we believe) into General Fitzpatrick’s hands, 
and it is a pity they have been lost sight of. 

3 The Creevy Papers, iii. 156. The house was of course not Holland House, 


but ‘‘a nut-shell,” as Lady Holland called it, which they had taken temporarily. 
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a stream of argument, anec- 
dote, and criticism. 

A dinner- party at Lady 
Holland’s house, three months 
after her husband’s death, 
is admirably reproduced by 
Greville. Boswell himself could 
hardly have done it better. 
Macaulay practically monop- 
olised the conversation and 
overpowered the other guests, 
explaining, among other things, 
“all that Sir Thomas Munro 
had ever done, said, written, or 
thought,”—then going off at 
great length on the Fathers of 
the Church, and St Chrysos- 
tom’s Sermons. He was twice 
called to order by Lady Holland 
and told to change the subject. 
Then, apparently to tease him, 
she asked, “Pray, Macaulay, 
what was the origin of a 
doll?” and again he went off 
at score with an exhaustive 
account of the “ Veneri donate 
virgine puppe.” + 

The question was often asked 
and variously answered as to 
who was the wittiest man in 
that brilliant society. On the 
whole the honours seem to 
be divided between Luttrell, 
Rogers, and Sydney Smith, 
though some would place Lord 
Dudley or Lord Alvanley above 
them all. Luttrell excelled in 
bon-mots and whimsical epi- 
grams; Rogers in caustic re- 
marks, as witty as they were 
ill-natured ; but Sydney Smith 
jested out of the abundance 
of his heart — with rollicking, 
spontaneous humour, and was 
often uproarious and uncleri- 
cal. The conversation of his 
brother “Bobus” (an old 
friend and connection of Lord 
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Holland) is said to have been 
not inferior te Sydney’s. But 
the stern and noble features 
of the elder brother were in 
marked contrast to those of 
the “laughing faun,” to which 
the younger was compared ; 
and their characters differed 
no less. Bobus certainly had 
the more cultivated intellect, 
and could hold his own in a 
metaphysical argument with 
Mackintosh or Horner; and 
was so fine a Latin scholar 
that Lord Dudley seriously de- 
clared the order of merit to be 
“Lucretius, Catullus, Bobus, 
Virgil, Horace.” He cared 
little for general society, and 
shut himself up with his be- 
loved classies in his ugly house 
at Cheam, built according to 
Sydney by Chemosh, the abom- 
ination of the Moabites. It is 
said (though it seems to us im- 
probable) that Bobus was the 
victim of Talleyrand’s famous 
reply. He had been observing 
that his mother was a beautiful 
woman, when the diplomatist 
looked at him steadily and re- 
marked, “ Apparemment, mon- 
sieur votre pére n’était pas si 
bien.” 

The poets were always well 
represented at Holland House. 
We hear of Campbell strut- 
ting about in a yellow waist- 
coat, discussing Virgil with 
Charles Fox; Moore would 
draw Lord Holland for anec- 
dotes of Sheridan; Southey 
would ransack the library for 
materials for his History of 
Brazil; Byron was introduced 
here to Lady Caroline Lamb; 
and Walter Scott— Tory as 
he was—was a welcome guest 





1 Greville’s ‘Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria,’ i. 369. 
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on his rare visits to London. 
But the poet-in-ordinary —the 
real ami du maison for up- 
wards of thirty years — was 
Samuel Rogers, whose favourite 
seat near the Dutch Garden 
is still pointed out with its 
inscription— 

‘*Here Rogers sat, and here for ever 

dwell 


For me the pleasures that he loved so 
well.” 


His character offered a curious 
contrast. ‘“ He had the kindest 
heart and the unkindest tongue 
of any man I ever knew,” wrote 
Fanny Kemble. He was de- 
voted to children, indulgent to 
his servants, and lavish in his 
generosity to needy authors. 
He had leisure and ample means, 
and entertained largely in his 
pleasant house in St James’s 
Place, with its bay windows 
looking across the Green Park, 
where every piece of furniture 
and every picture was a gem 
or masterpiece, picked up by 
Rogers himself, the first con- 
noisseur of his day, at a price 
which seems now ridiculously 
small, 

A great sensation was caused 
in 1802 by the publication of 
the first number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ — the produc- 
tion of a group of young and 
serious Whigs who had sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel—that is, 
they had attended Dugald 
Stewart’s lectures and picked 
up crumbs of philosophy from 
Jeremy Bentham. Lord Cock- 
burn says of the Review that 
its effect was “electrical ”—“a 
pillar of fire—a far-seen beacon 
suddenly seen in a dark place,” 
The first volume, hailed with 
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such a flourish of trumpets, is 
before us now. The Scotch 
character must have strangely 
changed in the last hundred 
years if it could be “electri- 
fied” by such stuff as this, 
which would be rejected with 
contumely by the editor of any 
first-class periodical of the 
present day. Where is the 
brilliancy, the wit, the violent 
invective, the scathing satire 
which one might expect from 
Jeffrey and his colleagues? 
The articles are short, flimsy, 
superficial, and deplorably dull, 
—in fact, they are so eminently 
decorous in tone and correct 
in sentiment that they might 
have been written by “the 
political finishing - mistress” of 
a young ladies’ seminary, and, 
as lectures, would have been a 
pleasant change from ‘ Mang- 
nall’s Questions’ and the ‘ Use 
of the Globes.’ Assuredly the 
young lions of the Review did 
their roaring as gently as any 
sucking -dove. The fire of 
genius is altogether wanting in 
those cut-and-dried essays on 
dull authors, and there is more 
talent shown in a few pages 
of the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ or in 
the “Chaldee Manuscript” in 
‘Maga’ than in the whole 
of the first volume of the 
‘Edinburgh.’ 

The young writers of this 
much-belauded periodical soon 
grew tired of “cultivating 
literature on a little oat- 


meal” in the ninth story 
of an Edinburgh “land,” 
and migrated to London, 


where they were soon made 
welcome at the Whig head- 
quarters. Byron celebrated 
their advent : 
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‘¢ Blest be the banquets spread at 
Holland House, 

Where Scotchmen feed and critics 
may carouse ! 

Long, long beneath this hospitable 
roof 


00 
May Grub Street dine and duns be 
kept aloof!” 


Jeffrey himself rarely visited 
London; but John Allen (as 
we have seen) soon became 
domiciled at Holland House, 
and others of the Edinburgh 
contingent were frequent visit- 
ors—Sydney Smith, Brougham, 
Francis Horner, and James 
Mackintosh. Horner was the 
industrious apprentice of his 
party, and almost as offen- 
sively virtuous as his prototype 
in Hogarth, plodding wearily 
through mazes of science and 
metaphysics, “like an elephant 
forcing his way through a 
jungle.” Lord Cockburn says 
of him frankly that “his 
talents were not splendid, and 
he had no genius.” Sydney 
Smith said that he was im- 
pervious to a joke, and re- 
sented one as an outrage to 
his moral feelings; while Sir 
Walter Scott compared him 
to Obadiah’s bull in ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ whose gravity 
alone maintained his reputa- 
tion. Rochefoucauld says, “La 
gravité est un mystére de 
corps pour c&cher les défauts 
de l’esprit ”—which is not com- 
plimentary. But there is no 
question that Horner enjoyed 
a high reputation in his day, 
and Mr Sanders even calls him 
“the Marcellus of the Whig 
party”; but we fail to see any 
point of resemblance between a 
politician who died at the age 
of thirty-eight, and who might 
with luck have proved a 
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passable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the heir to a 
mighty empire cut off in the 
flower of his youth. 
Mackintosh was probably 
the best talker, even in 
that circle where conversation 
ranked among the fine arts. 
He had a prodigious mem- 
ory, which rivalled that of 
Macaulay, vast stores of learn- 
ing, and the power of con- 
densing his arguments in the 
most pithy and telling shape; 
but he was at once too indolent 


_and too fastidious to leave any 


permanent mark on literature. 
A man who deliberates for four 
or five days whether “ utility ” 
or “usefulness” best expresses 
his meaning is not likely to 
flood the book-market with 
his wares. Unfortunately for 
himself, Mackintosh had deeply 
offended Dr Parr :— 


“And this,” says Mr Sanders, 
“winged the famous reply when Sir 
James was denouncing O’Coigley, 
the Irish conspirator. ‘ Yes, Jamie,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘he was a bad man, 
but he might have been worse; he 
was an Irishman, but he might have 
been a Scotchman ; he was a priest, 
but he might have been a lawyer ; 
he was a republican [z.e., traitor], but 
he might have been an apostate.’” 


Brougham, that versatile 
and eccentric genius, was & 
frequent visitor at Holland 
House at one time; and, when 
he chose, no one could make 
himself more agreeable and in- 
teresting—but the subject must 
suit his fancy. He rarely min- 
gled in general conversation. 


“Tf, however,” says Ticknor, “ he 
does launch into it, all the little, gay, 
trim pleasure-boats must keep well 
out of the way of his great black 
collier, as Gibbon said of Fox. He 
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listens carefully and fairly, but when 
his time comes to answer, it is with 
that bare, bold, bullion talent which 
either crushes itself or its oppon- 
ent.”! 





Every legal celebrity of the 
time was a more or less fre- 
quent guest—Lord Eldon and 
Lord Stowell, par nobile fra- 
trum; Denman and Plunket; 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and, 
greatest of all, Lord Lynd- 
hurst. But here space com- 
pels us to bring these some- 
what desultory notes to a 
conclusion. It may, however, 
be added that to the last—for 
five years after her husband’s 
death—Lady Holland kept up 
her traditional hospitality. 
Guizot, when French ambas- 
sador, once called upon her at 
this time, and finding her 
alone, asked if she was often 
thus left by herself: 


“¢«No, very seldom, and when it 
occurs, I am not without resources,’ 
and pointing to the portraits, she 
observed, ‘I ask the friends you see 
there to come down: I know the 
place which each preferred, the arm- 
chair in which he was accustomed to 
sit ; I find myself again with Fox, 
Romilly, Sheridan, and Horner; they 
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speak to me, and I am no longer by 
myself.’”? 


Her old friends did not desert 
her when she left Holland 
House for Great Stanhope 
Street; and Sir Henry 
Holland records that at her 
last dinner-party (a week be- 
fore her death in 1845) Thiers 
and Palmerston met for the 
first time at her table. 

The house, of which she was 
the genius and master spirit for 
forty years, still stands as in 
her day—stately, venerable, and 
almost untouched by time. The 
rooms with their warm habit- 
able look remain as they were 
in the time of Sheridan and 
Fox. The lawns and avenues 
have hitherto escaped the fate 
prophesied by Macaulay, and 
have not yet been absorbed in 
streets and squares. Long 
may this priceless relic of the 
past be preserved to us in its 
integrity ! 


“‘ May neither fire destroy nor waste 
impair, 

Nor time consume 
twentieth heir! 

May Taste respect thee, and may 
Fashion spare !” ® 


thee till the 





1 * George Ticknor’s Life,’ i. 220. 
2 « Holland House Circle,’ p. 76. 


3 These lines were cut with a diamond on a pane of glass (still to be seen at 


Holland House) by Hookham Frere. 


**T wonder where he got the diamond from.” 


Rogers’s characteristic comment was: 
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Musings without Method. 


WITHOUT METHOD. 


WILLIAM Il. AND MR ROOSEVELT—THE INDISORETION OF THE EMPEROR— 
THE PRESIDENTS LACK OF DIGNITY—‘'A LITTLE STROLL” — THE 


FOLLY OF RULERS— THE MAN 


IN THE IRON MASK—A SON OF 


CHARLES II.—ONE MASK AND TWO FACES—A FANTASTIC SOLUTION. 


IT is a commonplace of his- 
tory that the German Em- 
peror and Mr Roosevelt possess 
the same temperament, the 
same ambition. Neither has 
been content to govern his 
country with a strong and 
equal hand. They have both 
been driven headlong into folly 
by the reckless desire to do 
something else. William II. 
would be supreme in arts as 
in arms. He would pretend 
to paint pictures, to model 
statues, to compose music, and 
flatterers have concealed from 
him the absurdity of the pre- 
tence. America’s only Theo- 
dore would have the world 
believe him a bluff, hearty 
sportsman, who manages in 
the intervals of a “ good time” 
to administer the affairs of the 
greatest democracy that ever 
was or ever will be beneath 
the canopy of heaven. He has 
shot big game; he has played 
@ match at tennis with a 
bishop, who should have known 
better; he is the very pattern 
of an American rough - rider ; 
and he would have been more 
wisely employed, when he leaves 
the White House, in carrying a 
Wild West Show round Europe 
than in sitting in a newspaper 
office. Not that he is inexperi- 
enced in the practice of litera- 
ture. His pen is far bigger 
and mightier than his stick. 





His complete works cannot be 
contained in less than sixteen 
(or is it twenty?) volumes. 
And here he claims a manifest 
advantage over his _ rival. 
William II. can preach ser- 
mons with the best. His 
winged words are not yet 
printed in text-books for the 
strenuous youth of the Father- 
land. 

There is a yet stronger link 
in the chain of resemblance 
which binds these two intrepid 
rulers than their manifold ver- 
satility. Hach one believes (or 
behaves as though he believed) 
that he is a universal Provid- 
ence. It is still fresh in our 
memory that Mr Roosevelt, in 
despair at the contempt for the 
law shown in his own country, 
announced his intention of 
playing the part of policeman 
to the rest of the world. He 
was ready to flash the dark 
lantern, which has no terrors 
for the United States, upon 
the corruption of Europe. It 
is always easier to take out a 
mote than a beam, and to ex- 
periment upon another’s eye 
causes the operator no pain. 
And William II., not to be out- 
done, has also claimed the four 
quarters of the globe as his 
sphere, and has borne himself 
as though he thought that a 
policy of interference was a 
proof of strength. Many, in- 
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deed, are the faults of sense and 
taste committed by these mon- 
archs in the past, but neither 
of them has so rashly over- 
stepped the boundaries of mod- 
eration as in the last few 
weeks. That they have done 
more than discredit themselves, 
that they have discredited the 
art of government, is our ex- 
cuse, if excuse be needed, for 
discussing them here. Unhap- 
pily for us, they cannot make 
themselves ridiculous without 
casting a flash of ridicule on 
their lofty office. 

For a parallel to the Em- 
peror’s amazing indiscretion we 
shall search the records of his- 
tory in vain. Never has an 
autocrat so wantonly dragged 
his throne into the market- 
place. With a careless hand 
he has torn away that divinity 
which doth hedge a king. No 
longer is there room for wor- 
ship or superstition. William 
II. has revealed himself as a 
petulant, angry man, who is 
ready to seek relief in the col- 
umns of a foreign newspaper. 
By what channel his winged 
words flew to the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’ is unknown and im- 
material. But thither they 
flew, and henceforth there can 
be neither concealment nor 
palliation. It is our own fault 
now if we do not know that 
the German Emperor is our 
friend. So close a friend is he, 
that if we refuse the proffered 
boon he will force it on us vi et 
armis. His patience is almost 
exhausted. We are all as mad 
as March hares. Nor is his 
task of the easiest. In love of 
England he is in a minority 
of his countrymen, and for this 
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reason he resents the more 
bitterly our refusal to accept 
his pledged word. Thus in 
a single sentence he justifies 
our suspicion of Germany, 
and reproaches us that we 
take a view which he him- 
self confesses is the right 
one. His indiscretions are 
amazing enough. Still more 
wonderful is the complete ig- 
norance which they imply of 
England and the English, 
William II. carries English 
blood in his veins. He has 
more than once visited these 
shores, and he can still believe 
that Englishmen will eagerly 
accept a friendship offered with 
a threat of lost patience, and 
will look kindly upon the sov- 
ereign of a rival state who 
boldly declares that the success 
of their arms was due to his 
counsel. 

A certain kind of ignorance 
has always been among the 
divine rights of kings. We 
have never expected of our 
monarchs either omniscience or 
buffoonery. In the great days 
of monarchy a king could do 
no wrong, because his dig- 
nity kept him always far from 
the strife of party leaders and 
journalists. It was a wise reti- 
cence that guarded him from 
the possibility of error, and if 
his words were prudent he 
might honourably lay the re- 
sponsibility of his acts upon 
his Ministers. The German 
Emperor has not followed the 
august tradition of his kind. 
Neglecting the lessons of the 
past, he has attempted to use 
the weapons of modern life. 
Being by constitution an auto- 
crat, he has descended into the 
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pit where reporters and pho- 
tographers clamour for copy. 
He has made his thoughts the 
common property of Europe, 
and he can hardly expect any 
longer to attach the respect 
which is bred of mystery. He 
has posed so often before the 
camera that there is not a 
barber in Germany, and few in 
England, who may not imitate 
the uplift of his moustache. 
But every familiarity of speech 
or aspect is a hindrance to 
autocracy, and it is not strange 
that William II. has struck a 
heavier blow at kingship by 
his superfiuous indiscretion than 
has ever been struck by injus- 
tice or exaction. Ridicule is a 
deadlier weapon even than the 
resentment of tyranny. 
Revolutions have small be- 
ginnings, and the German Em- 
peror has aroused a storm 
which he cannot easily allay. 
In criticising others, he has laid 
himself open to such criticism 
as never before has been levelled 
at a monarch. The debate in 
the Reichstag, in which politi- 
cians of all kinds dared to 
assail him, opens a new page 
of history. It was, in truth, 
nothing less than a coup d’état. 
The sacred name, which hitherto 
has been excluded from discus- 
sion, was bandied to and fro 
with a freedom and courage 


which has no parallel in 
German annals. For once all 
parties were unanimous in 


the conviction that Germany 
had sustained a severe defeat. 
On every hand words were 
spoken which six months ago 
could not have been heard. 
The change which has been 
taking place silently in Ger- 
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many found a sudden utter- 
ance, The Emperor’s inter- 
view was a kind of test or 
touchstone. It instantly dis- 
covered the suppressed discon- 
tent, the hidden contumely 
of his Empire. Never more 
will he hold the position which 
once was his. He has left the 
loftiest pedestal of sovereignty 
and he will never regain it. 
Prince Biilow in the open 
Reichstag declared his con- 
viction that in future “the 
Emperor would observe that 
reserve, even in private con- 
versations, which is equally 
indispensable in the interest 
of a uniform policy and for the 
authority of the Crown.” Of 
this declaration the Emperor 
has announced his humble ap- 
proval. Indeed, so brutally 
shattered is the idol, that men 
who once glorified his accom- 
plishments declare openly their 
belief that he knows nothing 
of music, that he cannot paint, 
that his sermons are not his 
own. All that is left him for 
the moment is the rags of 
statecraft, and the possession 
of these none will dispute. 
For ourselves, we cannot but 
be grateful for what Fate 
sends us. The Emperor’s in- 
discretion has aroused in Eng- 
land a feeling of patriotism 
and solidarity which the solemn 
warning of a hundred prophets 
availed not to move. 

And while William II. has 
thrown discredit on his craft 
in Europe, Mr Roosevelt, his 
friend and rival, has performed 
a like office in the United 
States. The chosen head of 
his country, he has thought it 
no derogation from his dignity 
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to enter the strife of party 
politics. Forgetting the plain 
duties of a President, he has 
fought, with all the ferocity of 
an interested boss, in the news- 
papers and on the hustings. 
He has insulted the opponent 
of his friend with a scurrility 
and lack of fairness which ill 
become the governor of a coun- 
try, and in a moment of ex- 
ultation at Mr Taft’s assured 
victory he exclaimed breath- 
lessly that he had “beaten 
them to a frazzle.” Openly 
despising the sacred principles 
of Democracy (with a capital), 
he has nominated his successor, 
and carried him triumphantly 
to the White House. This 
kind of co-option is far more 
dangerous than the simple plan 
of heredity, and we wonder how 
long the great American People 
will tolerate so frank an inter- 
ference with what they deem 
their “natural rights.” Dur- 
ing his terms of office Mr 
Roosevelt has not achieved a 
great deal. He has repeated 
at intervals the solemn formula, 
“We really must do something 
about the Trusts.” But he has 
not done anything, and the 
Trusts have paid his sincerity 
the doubtful compliment of 
voting solidly for his nominee, 
and of proclaiming that they 
place implicit faith in his sup- 
port. Nor can his method of 
leaving the White House be 
commended as a pattern of 
taste. A large document, 


which at first sight looks 
like an invitation to a Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet, has been 
sent broadcast over the world, 
to announce that ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the 
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United States, will, on March 
5th, 1909, become a Member of 
the Editorial Staff of ‘The 
Outlook.’” Here is a new use 
to which the service of one’s 
country may be put, and we 
shall expect Mr William Taft 
to come forth from Washington 
in 1913, bearing on his back a 
massive sandwich - board for 
the display of his talent and 
virtue. 

For the rest, Mr Roosevelt 
has won all the glory which 
a garrulous press can confer. 
The newspapers have seen to 
it that he is one of the best 
known men in the world. His 
face and figure are as familiar 
abroad as at home, and with 
the aid of a universal publicity 
he has begun to think of 
himself as a super-ruler to 
whom every licence is per- 
mitted. One of his latest 
exploits deserves to be pre- 
served as an awful warning 
to democratic presidents. Not 
long since, we are told by the 
journals, Mr Roosevelt was 
pleased to invite some sixty 
officers “to accompany him on 
a little stroll.” The officers 
in humble obedience met their 
President in Rock Creek Park. 
“This is bully,” shouted Mr 
Roosevelt, who was wear- 
ing a rough-rider hat; “I 
have not led so many men 
since Cuba.” Then began 4 
stampede over hill and dale, 
through serub and thicket— 
an experience which, as the 
admiring reporter says, “the 
little army of officers will re- 
member to their dying day.” 
Arrived at one summit, the 
President shouted: “By God- 
frey! there’s nothing up here. 
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Down we go again.” He 
reached the climax of ab- 
surdity when he came to the 
waters of Rock Creek, at a 
point where they are seventy 
feet wide. Here he paused, 
gravely removed the celebrated 
rough-rider hat, flung into it 
the immortal eye- glasses, the 
magnificent watch that keeps 
the time of the Great Republic, 
and the bunch of golden keys 
which unlock its secrets, and, 
like Horatius of old, leaped feet 
foremost in the flood. It was 
a superb spectacle. There 
was the man, who _ until 
March 5th 1909 holds in his 
hand and head the destiny of 
God’s own country, wading up 
to his waist in the stream, 
calling out, ‘Follow me!” 
with the raucous hearty voice 
which is known to every 
gramophone from the East 
Coast to the Pacific shore, 
and laughing with all the 
heartiness of the most power- 
ful man on earth at the splut- 
terings of the officers, who 
unhappily lacked something of 
his height and grandeur, and 
who doubtless took another 
view of this superfluous sub- 
mersion. Thus Mr Roosevelt 
has added to the anecdotage 
of history. He and his cold 
bath will be remembered by 
the children of the United 
States as the children of 
England remember Alfred and 
his cakes, or Canute and 
the refractory wave. America 
laughed heartily, we are told, 
at the discomfiture of the sixty 
officers, and Mr Roosevelt is 
sure that he has added another 
leaf to that wreath of laurels 
which his eye- 


surmounts 
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glasses. But what of the 


American army? Is it en- 
chanted at the somewhat 
coarse joke made at its ex- 
pense? And would not the 
sixty officers have protected 
their own dignity and the 
dignity of their profession 
more loyally if they had re- 
signed their commissions before 
they were persuaded to take 
part in so monstrous an ad- 
venture ? 

Such men as William II. 
and Mr Roosevelt are men of 
mediocre intelligence, who im- 
pose upon the world by that 
detestable thing called “ per- 
sonality.” The height of their 
position renders them vain- 
glorious, and persuades others 
to approach them only in a 
mean spirit of flattery. Burton, 
who knew their kind well, notes 
in his ‘ Anatomy’ that the com- 
mon cause of their folly is 
twofold. Coming from them- 
selves, it gives them an over- 
weening conceit in their good 
parts, their valour, strength, 
wit, art, and learning, which, 
Narcissus - like, they admire 
and applaud. This conceit is 
dangerous enough, yet the 
second is the greater danger. 
“The main engine which 
batters us,” says Burton, “is 
from others, we are merely 
passive in this business, from a 
company of parasites and flat- 
terers, that with immoderate 
praise, and bombast epithets, 
glozing titles, false elogiums 
so bedaub and applaud, gild 
over many a silly and unde- 
serving man, that they clap 
him quite out of his wits, 
. . . This common applause 
makes them fat and lean, as 
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frost doth conies.” There, in 
brief, is an explanation of the 
follies of William II. and Mr 
Roosevelt. They are follies 


which the good ruler knows 


not. He, at least, is content 
to discharge the duties of his 
high office with a silent and 
modest zeal. He will take 
counsel with his advisers, weigh 
their words, and make his de- 
cision with the privacy which 
the throne demands. Having 
learned with industry and 
patience the art of governing, 
he will not pretend a knowledge 
which he has not of the other 
arts, recognising that versatility 
is but another name for ignor- 
ance, that he who aspires to 
everything misses all. Nor 
will he ever condescend to those 
outrages upon dignity which 
are dear to the public press. 
He will have as little in him of 
the pantaloon as of the char- 
latan. And so he will pass 
through life, without scandal 
or unseemly advertisement. He 
will perform the only task— 
the task of government — of 
which he is capable, with a 
calm tranquillity, and, as in his 
life he will escape criticism, so 
after his death he will be set 
upon a lofty pinnacle of honour 
and respect. 


The mystery of kingship is 
the better for being unpierced. 
There are other mysteries which 
never cease to tempt the curious, 
and whose discussion will be a 
pleasant pastime unto the end 
of time. Pre-eminent among 
these is the Man in the Iron 
Mask, who has inspired already 
a vast literature, and whose 
secret will never be revealed 
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to the universal satisfaction. 
That is the best of a genuine 
mystery: it defies explana- 
tion. None will accept a 
simple answer to an obscure 
question, and the problem is 
complicated by a purposed 
ingenuity. For instance, there 
is no identification of Junius 
possible which would satisfy 
all inquirers, even if the testi- 
mony of documents were irre- 
fragable. For many years 
Dundonald’s wonderful plan for 
the extinction of an army has 
been held the secret proof of 
a@ savage temper. A vast deal 
of speculation has been wasted 
on its peculiar enormity. Yet 
its accidental disclosure in the 
‘Panmure Papers’ has excited 
no curiosity, and in a year it 
will be as thickly enwrapped 
in gloom as ever. But of all 
the mysteries known to the 
world, none possesses the baffi- 
ing quality of the Iron Mask. 
It is, moreover, so heavily in- 
crusted with cunning inven- 
tions that it is not easy to state 
the problem which demands 
little solution. While the man 
was still alive he was no more 
secret than another. It was 
not the custom to advertise in 
the public press the names of 
the unhappy ones incarcerated 
in the remoter prisons of France, 
Masks of velvet, not of iron, 
were often used to shroud the 
features of common criminals, 
and the person who has exer- 
cised so many wits was not 
singular in the disguise which 
he wore. To his jailer he was 
nothing more than mon ancien 
prisonnier, and had it not been 
for a literary accident the Man 
of the Mask would have been 
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no more famous than the many 
others who shared with him 
the seclusion of the Bastille. 
But in 1747, more than forty 
years after the death of the 
mysterious prisoner, the author 
of an anonymous book im- 
agined him a natural son of 
Louis XIV., ‘saved from death 
by perpetual incarceration. 
Here were all the elements of a 
true mystery, and Voltaire took 
full advantage of them. He 
turned what was a mere episode 
of police into a vivid romance. 
To his fancy the masked man 
appeared as a brother of Louis 
XIV., the son of Anne and 
Mazarin, and older than the 
King. The light mask of vel- 
vet became at his touch a mask 
of iron, the removal of which 
should be punished by death. 
So great was the prisoner, said 
he, so easily would his august 
features be recognised, that this 
method of secrecy was a neces- 
sity of state. He brought forth 
no proofs; he cited no docu- 
ments in defence; he was con- 
tent to make the statement 
with ironic dogmatism, and to 
laugh at the credulity of his 
dupes. And then, Dumas, with 
the imagination of a novelist, 
turned the Man of the Mask 
into Louis XIV.’s twin-brother, 
confronted the two princes in 
a scene of terrific majesty, and 
gave to Voltaire’s satiric false- 
hood a popular immortality. 
Henceforth it was assumed 
that the Man in the Mask 
was distinguished far above his 
fellows. The unknown was, 
indeed, magnificent. A Jesuit 
father has proved to his own, 
if not to others’ satisfaction, 
that the mysterious prisoner 
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was none other than Moliére, 
the infamous author of “Tar- 
tuffe.” Thus private resentment 
comes to the aid of ingenuity, 
and sets the truth at naught. 
Among the other candidates 
for the Mask are Monmouth, a 
son of Cromwell, the Duc de 
Beaufort, and an Armenian 
patriarch. Nor need there ever 
be any limit to the choice of 
the curious. If any one has 
disappeared from the ken of 
history, who is suitable in age, 
obviously he is the Man in the 
Mask. Nor did the grandeur 
of the mysterious one cease 
with his death. The advent 
of Napoleon gave a fresh turn 
to the ancient legend. It was 
said that while the captive 
was at Sainte-Marguerite he 
had a son, who was carried to 
Corsica, and from whom was 
descended the great Napoleon. 
Thus might it be proved that 
the Emperor came of the 
House of France,—that there 
flowed royal blood in his im- 
perial veins. Between these 
manifest improbabilities there 
is nothing to choose. When 
we have stripped away all 
the trappings of romance, we 
have no more to relate than 
that on November 20, 1703, 
there died a prisoner in the 
Bastille, who, like many others 
of his kind, was wont to wear 
a light mask, that he was 
buried under the name of 
Marchioly, that his body, in 
accordance with custom, was 
put in quicklime, and that his 
death caused as little excite- 
ment as for the last thirty 
years his life had caused. 
Doubtless he was a political 
prisoner, whose identity was 
3L 
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concealed for reasons of State, 
real or supposed. M. de Maure- 
pas told Louis XVI. that he 
was @ person of an intriguing 
spirit, employed by the Duke 
of Mantua. In other words, 
that he was Mattioli, a spy and 
counter-spy, who was captured 
with the help of the Abbé 
d’Estrades in 1679, was known 
to have been at Sainte-Mar- 
guerite fifteen years later, and 
was removed to the Bastille 
in 1698, and there died. This 
identification seems to suit all 
the exigencies of the case; and 
possibly, had Voltaire and 
Dumas not dazzled the public 
mind with their romantic bril- 
liance, it would have been 
accepted by all, as it is ac- 
cepted by M. Funck-Brentano, 
who has most _ profoundly 
studied the archives of the 
Bastille. 

But so plain a solution is 
obviously unacceptable, and 
Monsignor Barnes, following a 
hint of Mr Andrew Lang, has 
discovered another, that has 
the shining merit of origin- 
ality.1 | Monsignor Barnes has 
put his case with a mystery 
which the occasion demands, 
and it is only by a hint here 
and there that we guess his 
purpose until we approach the 
end of the book. He adduces 
no evidence for his arbitrary 
choice. The new candidate 
for the mask disappeared 
about the same time as the 
unknown prisoner fell into 
his jailer’s hands. Therefore, 
we are asked to believe that 
the two men are one and the 
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same. There is, to be sure, no 
reason why they should not be, 
On the other hand, the reason 
why they should be is not 
apparent, and it is only for the 
sake of an excellent story that 
we set forth at length the 
fantastic theory of Monsignor 
Barnes. 

Readers of Lord Acton’s 
Essays will remember his ac- 
count of James de la Cloche, 
—a strange figure, then un- 
known to history. Now, James 
de la Cloche was the first 
natural son born to Charles II. 
During an exile in Jersey that 
Prince fell in love with a 
beautiful girl of distinguished 
family, whom he treated with 
so fine a respect that, though 
we know much of Lucy Walters 
and Nell Gwynne and Lady 
Castlemaine, her very name is 
unrevealed. Of his son, known 
as James de la Cloche, Charles 
gives this brief account: “Il 
nous est né lorsque nous 
n’avions guéres plus de seize 
ou 17 ans, d’une jeune dame 
des plus qualifices de nos 
royaumes, plustost par fragi- 
lité de nostre premiére jeunesse 
qua par malice.” The boy was 
brought up in Holland and in 
the Protestant faith. The 
King, his father, recognised his 
relationship, and in 1667 gave 
him a document which not 
merely proclaimed his origin but 
urged his successor to grant him 
an income of £500, on condition 
that he remained faithful to 
the Church of his fathers. For- 
tified with his document, James 
de la Cloche left England, and 





1 The Man of the Mask. A Study of the By-Ways of History. By Arthur 


Stapylton Barnes, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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six months later, in defiance 
of its conditions, was received 
into the Roman Catholic 
Church at Hamburg. Mean- 
while Charles II. himself was 
intent upon a_ reconciliation 
with Rome, and nothing save 
the determined temper of his 
people prevented him from 
making his intention public. 
What he might do in secret, 
that he was ready to attempt ; 
and not daring to trust an 
English priest, he wrote in 
August 1668 to the General 
of the Jesuits asking that his 
son, who had entered his novi- 
tiate, might come to England 
for the good of his kingly soul. 
As soon as he had received his 
father into the Church, said 
Charles, he might return to 
Rome, or live in England, 
as pleased him best. Two 
months later the young Jesuit, 
disguised as a French Cavalier 
and bearing the name Henri 
de Rohan, arrived in London. 
The King had given him the 
last proof of his affection. He 
had assured him that he had a 
better claim to respect than 
the Duke of Monmouth, and 
that if he himself and the 
Duke of York died without 
children, the realm would be- 
long to de la Cloche, whom the 
Parliament could not legitim- 
ately oppose. The prince, for 
by that title his father now 
described him, stayed a brief 
fortnight in England. Armed 
with secret letters, he set out 
again for Rome, and from the 
moment that he left his father 
he disappears from history as 
though he had never been. 
No trace is left of him in the 
archives or in the books of the 


Jesuits, and not a ray of evid- 
ence exists which might throw 
light upon the mystery. 

A few weeks later a youth, 
well furnished with money 
and jewels, who called him- 
self Prince James Stuart, and 
produced papers bearing the 
title of Highness, appeared in 
Naples, and married Teresa 
Corona, the beautiful daughter 
of an innkeeper. There he 
spent his money freely, and cut 
a figure that may be described as 
vulgarly magnificent. Though 
he spoke no English, he called 
himself an Englishman, and his 
own story identified him at 
once with James de la Cloche. 
He was, said he, the son of the 
King of England, and was born 
in the island of Jersey. The 
Spanish Viceroy, instantly 
scenting an imposture, did the 
best thing hecould: he flung him 
into jail, and wrote to England 
for instructions. Charles dis- 
owned any knowledge of the ad- 
venturer, who presently was said 
to have been released on the 
intercession of Teresa Corona, 
to have paid a visit to Paris, 
and then to have returned to 
Naples, where in August 1669 
he died. His will, a remark- 
able document, proclaims in 
every phrase the half-cunning 
impostor. He declares that his 
mother was Lady Mary Stuart ; 
he appoints his cousin, Louis 
XIV., executor; he asks of 
Charles nothing less than a 
principality for his unborn son ; 
and he bequeaths vast sums of 
money, which he did not pos- 
sess, to his wife and her family. 
Is it possible to identify this 
ridiculous braggart with the 
discreet and learned novice, 
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James de la Cloche? We agree 
with Lord Acton that the tenor 
of the will is fatal to the young 
man’s pretensions, and he must 
be dismissed as a daring crim- 
inal. There is but one circum- 
stance still requiring explana- 
tion. How did the claimant of 
the title gain the knowledge 
of James de la Cloche’s de- 
scent? How did he acquire the 
genuine papers, on which he 
based his fraud? Lord Acton 
says he had probably accom- 
panied the real man as his 
servant, and stolen his papers. 
Is it not far more reasonable 
to suppose that he murdered 
the unfortunate James de la 
Cloche and emptied his pockets? 
If this were so, the mystery of 
James’s disappearance would be 
pierced, and the strange, dis- 
jointed story would be brought 
to a logical conclusion. 
Monsignor Barnes also is of 
opinion that the adventurer 
of Naples was not the son of 
Charles II., and in order to 
explain his sudden disappear- 
ance he claps the mask upon 
his face and sends him off to 
Pignerol. But he does not 
send him thither directly. Be- 
fore Saint- Mars takes charge 
of the captive, Monsignor 
Barnes plays another tune upon 
the credulity of his readers. 
The truth is that in 1668 
James de la Cloche did not 
know secrets enough to war- 
rant imprisonment for life. 
Accordingly, his latest bio- 
grapher brings him to England 
againunderanothername. Now 
in 1669 a certain Abbé Pregnani 
was employed to visit these 
shores as an agent of the French 
Government. He professed 
astrology, and being at New- 
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market he ventured to predict 
by a study of the stars what 
horses would win. The backers 
were disappointed; the Abbé 
fell into a sort of discredit, 
and was presently recalled to 
France, From this moment 
he disappeared completely, as 
James de la Cloche had dis- 
appeared before him. Thus 
there is suddenly sprung upon 
us another candidate for the 
mask, and Monsignor Barnes 
does the only thing that is 
possible in the circumstances, 
As two men could not have worn 
the mask at the same time, he 
makes the two one. In other 
words, says he, the Abbé Preg- 
nani is none other than James 
de la Cloche, who was the secret 
prisoner of Sainte- Marguerite 
and the Bastille, and whose 
identity has baffled the anxious 
inquirer for two centuries. For 
neither of his statements does 
he bring forward a shred of 
proof. He has piously followed 
the example of Voltaire. He 
has invented a legend and 
thrown it to the people. He 
has adduced no motive; he has 
shown us no document that is 
relevant to his case; and we. 
should be perfectly justified 
in rejecting his case with- 
out the smallest examination. 
There is no more reason why 
the Abbé Pregnani should be 
James de la Cloche than that 
James de la Cloche should 
be the Man of the Mask, If 
every man, whose life was 
shrouded in uncertainty, was 
buried in 1703 under the name 
of Marchioly, then must we 
change our theory every year, 
or suppose that the Bastille 
was a hundred times larger 
than ever it was. Grim and 
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austere as it seemed, it was 
not vast enough to accommo- 
date all the fancies of Mon- 
signor Barnes and his rivals, 
and it is safer to recall the 
facts that the mystery was 
born of romance many years 
after the death of the masked 
prisoner, and that a simple 
explanation suits the demands 
of history far better than any 
unsupported fantasy. 

Yet by way of curiosity it 
is not uninteresting to set 
forth the motive which, in the 
opinion of Monsignor Barnes, 
persuaded the French king to 
imprison for life the son of 
Charles, his beloved cousin. 
“The Abbé Pregnani,” says 
this ingenious writer, “was 
possessed of State secrets of 
the greatest importance, and 
had been engaged on business 
which it was necessary at all 
hazards to keep from the public 
knowledge. Had he told all 
he knew, Charles would quite 
possibly have lost his head, and 
Louis much more certainly 
would have lost all chance of 
changing England from an 
enemy into an ally, in his great 
project of crushing Holland.” 
It was, then, for the sake of 
Charles’s head that his son was 
masked and doomed for life to 
the silence of enclosing walls. 
The motive seems insufficient 
and irrelevant. Charles him- 
self was the best judge of his 
own danger, and he permitted 
the Abbé, whom Monsignor 
Barnes represents as his son, 
to set sail for Dunkirk with- 
out a murmur. Moreover, it 
will be obvious to any one 
who reads Charles’s letters to 
Madame, his favourite sister, 
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that the Abbé Pregnani was 
not the son whom he had two 
years before taken into his 
favour, and to whom, if Eng- 
land ever became Catholic, he 
had assured the throne. “I 
had almost forgott to tell you,” 
thus he writes to Madame, 
“that I find your friend, l’Abbé 
Pregnany, a man very ingeni- 
ous in all things I have talked 
with him upon, and I find him 
to have a great deale of witt, 
but you may be sure I will 
enter no farther with him than 
according to your carracter.” 
It is not thus that a warm- 
hearted man writes of a loved 
and respected son to an equally 
loved and respected sister. If 
Pregnani is James de la Cloche, 
then is all the world masked. 
Charles wears a mask before his 
sister, whom he loved more than 
the world, and Newmarket, the 
Stars, and Monmouth are all 
enveloped in a species of im- 
posture, beside which the fraud 
of the false prince at Naples 
is honest and honourable. No 
doubt it is a pleasant winter 
game to put the old mask on 
a new face, though we doubt 
whether it was ever large 
enough to cover two. But 
Monsignor Barnes’s ingenuity 
is misplaced. He should have 
kept the Abbé out of the 
comedy, and when he next 
looks about him for a fitting 
countenance to hide with the 
slip of black velvet, let us 
commend to his notice Mr 
Titus Oates. There is a vis- 
age worth concealment, and 
the discrepancies of time and 
place need not intimidate so 
ingenious an investigator as 
Monsignor Barnes. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


“THEY tell me,” said Pius 
the Ninth to an English 
visitor, “that my dominions 
are misgoverned —I cannot 
see it.” Some portion of this 
comfortable blindness seems to 
have descended on his Majesty’s 
Ministers. That robbing one 
class of the community to 
purchase the support of an- 
other, however adroit or effect- 
ive a device, is not exactly 
statesmanship, is what Eng- 
land is now beginning to 
recognise. The loss of nine 
Liberal seats in succession 
within two years, without a 
single Liberal gain to set 
against them, should have told 
Mr Asquith pretty plainly 
what the country thinks about 
him. He cannot see it. His 
speech on the 4th of October 
was marked by an unconscious 
irony that is perfectly delight- 
ful. They tell me, said he, 
that my measures are abom- 
inable: that they are equally 
hostile to property, religion, 
and morality. Mr Asquith 
could not see it. Happy man! 
were it not for the sad awak- 
ening that is in store for him 
when the film falls from his 
eyes and he sees things as 
they really are. 

If Mr Asquith really is 
misunderstood, he has only 
himself and his colleagues to 
thank for it. Two days before 
Parliament reassembled, in an- 
swer to those critics who 
looked with alarm on his 


financial arrangements, he de- 
clared that we were not nearly 


at the end of our national 
resourees: that there was “a 
large reservoir of possible 
taxation which had never yet 
been adequately drawn upon”; 
and that there was money 
enough not only for Old Age 
Pensions, “but for a much 
more extended programme of 
social reform.” This magni- 
ficent assertion reminds us 
rather of the publican de- 
scribed in ‘Pickwick,’ who 
kept a printed announcement 
in his window that there were 
five hundred thousand barrels 
of brown stout in the cellars 


of the establishment. Mr 
Churchill, again, speaking of 
the unemployed, said that 


measures for their relief must 
be adopted which would lead 
us into “new and untrodden 
fields of British politics.” This 
virgin soil we suppose means 
the same thing as Mr Asquith’s 
reservoir. But where are they? 
If the allusion is to legitimate 
and constitutional means of 
raising money, they have no 
existence any more than the 
barrels of stout. If not, we 
must remember that even 
virgin soils may be exhausted 
by reckless cropping, and that 
reservoirs may run dry when 
the springs which feed them 
cease to flow. And what will 
ye do in the end thereof? Of 
course, it is on the private 
property owned by individuals 
that the speakers had their 
eye: and then Mr Asquith is 
surprised at being charged 
with pandering to Socialism! 
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We are already among the 
most heavily taxed nations in 
the world, and taxation, if 
pushed to an excess, is fatal to 
the growth of wealth. It is 
certain that any blow to public 
confidence is calculated to cut 
off many of the sources from 
which Mr Asquith’s reservoir 
is supplied. Mr Churchill pro- 
fesses to laugh at those who 
say that the Licensing Bill is 
likely to have this effect. ‘“ By 
public confidence you mean, I 
suppose, public-house confi- 
dence.” A child could tell him 
that attacks on one kind of 
property affect the security of 
all. And he himself has as- 
sured us that other fields of 
wealth remain as yet un- 
touched, and are now ripe for 
the sickle. Is it wonderful 
that such language as this 
should cause general dismay 
and anxiety in the country at 
large? All those obligations 
in which people have found a 
guarantee for the permanence 
of their own possessions — the 
vitality of credit, the sanctity 
of contracts, the validity of all 
those unwritten prescriptions 
and conventions which have 
hitherto had the force of law— 
are now threatened. Men will 
not go on working hard to build 
up fortunes for themselves and 
their children when it is un- 
certain how long either parent 
or child will be permitted to 
enjoy them. The whole tend- 
ency of the Government legis- 
lation is in this direction. We 
see it in the Licensing Bill, 
we see it in the Education 
Bill, we see it in the Land 
Bills. The ultimate result must 
be to make men chary of in- 





vesting their capital in those 
kinds of property which have 
hitherto drawn to themselves 
so large a proportion of the 
national wealth, and to make 
them seriously consider whether 
they cannot do better with their 
money in a foreign country. 
The Licensing Bill passed 
through Committee on the 9th 
of November, and after all the 
choppings and changes which 
it experienced in its tortuous 
career its most mischievous pro- 
visions still remained untouched. 
The multitude of amendments, 
contradictions, and confessions 
of ignorance about the working 
of their own Bill which flowed 
in an unbroken stream through 
every night of the debate, have 
made Ministers ridiculous, but 
have not made the Bill less 
vicious. It is an offence against 
one of the- first principles 
which bind civilised society 
together, and it is a crime 
perpetrated in vain. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if it will not 
rather increase drunkenness 
than suppress it. If the labour- 
ing man on leaving his work 
finds a public- house close at 
hand, he goes in, has his 
pint of beer, and comes out 
again without necessarily find- 
ing any companions there. 
But if, owing to the scarcity of 
public-houses, a dozen working 
men use the same, he is sure 
on entering to find a party 
assembled there, and acquaint- 
ances among them. Company 
promotes conviviality, and we 
know the rest. Still, if a man 
is to get drunk, he had better 
do it in a public-house than in 
the bosom of his family, though, 
strange to say, the Government 
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seems to have thought not. If 
Mr Asquith and his friends are 
so anxious as they say they are 
to put down intemperance, 
why did not the Government 
deal with off-licences when 
they drew the Bill. Mr Bal- 
four on Report drew a forcible 
but not too highly - coloured 
picture of the grocer’s cart 
carrying alcoholic drinks to 
every cottage door, and placing 
them “within the reach of the 
wives, daughters, and children 
of every householder in the 
country.” It is true that 
under considerable pressure 
Government made some slight 
concessions, but they insisted 
on the point that off- licences 
should be exempt from the 
control of local option. 
Where a measure is rotten 
from top to toe it is difficult, 
if not useless, to single out 
special provisions for separate 
exposure. Still, there are some 
iniquities in the Bill rather more 
glaring than the others, to 
which it is to be hoped the 
House of Lords will show no 
mercy. The time limit is one. 
The seizure of the monopoly 
value is another. Monopoly 
value has been defined by the 
Government; but the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association call it 
a delusion. According to the 
official view it may be explained 
as follows: Every licence cre- 
ates a monopoly—that is, it 
gives to certain individuals 
or bodies the exclusive right 
of doing something which 
others not so privileged are 
forbidden to do. The licensed 
house participates in this 
monopoly, which if unlicensed 
it would not, and the differ- 
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ence in value between the 
two conditions is termed the 
monopoly value. Of course, 
there is another way of 
looking at the question. The 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protec- 
tion Society deny the exist- 
ence of any monopoly. They 
seem not to recognise anything 
in the shape of a collective or 
trade monopoly : and doubtless 
no such privilege is given to 
each individual separately. The 
licensee has no power to pre- 
vent another public-house from 
being set up within a few yards 
of hisown. According to this 
view, when the Government 
make him pay what is called 
the monopoly value on renewal, 
they demand something which 
he has not got, a demand that 
can only be satisfied out of 
other resources which Govern- 
ment professes to respect. 

It has been shown to demon- 
stration that it is impossible 
for a man to get his money 
back within and in_ the 
time allowed. This has been 
proved by experts, and is only 
feebly denied by Ministers, 
who have made no serious 
attempt to answer their crit- 
ics by an appeal to figures. 
Nothing has been said in the 
House in answer to the very 
able statement published in “The 
Times’ by the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Protection Society, in 
which the impossibility of a 
publican putting by out of his 
profits 3} per cent on his capital 
is made as clear as logic can 
make it. A large number, 
probably the great majority, 
of public-houses are mortgaged 
nearly up to the full licensed 
value; and the writer takes 
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the case of twenty such houses 
in London, held either on lease 
or as freehold, and shows how 
the Bill, if it became law, would 
affect them. The licensees 
have invested in these houses 
£152,930 of their own money, 
and they are mortgaged, not 
with brewers, up to £230,750. 
The licensee will have to pay the 
interest on his mortgages, and 
his share of the compensation 
levy besides. He and his family 
have to live out of the re- 
mainder. Now, how is a man 
to do all this and save 34 
per cent on his capital as he 
goes along? The value of 
these premises when reduced 
—ie, when their licences 
have been taken away —is 
£24,185. The total compen- 
sation payable, representing the 
monopoly value based on the 
rateable value of the whole, 
would be £81,624. Put the 
two together, and you have 
less than half the amount of 
the mortgages. The capital 
invested has disappeared al- 
together, and the licensee is 
left penniless. On the other 
hand, if the licence is renewed, 
the State claims the monopoly 
value for itself—this time, be 
it noted, calculated on the 
market value of the business; 
whereas when compensation 
has to be awarded to the pub- 
lican, it is calculated on the 
rateable value. The State takes 
the higher valuation for itself 
when it has to receive money, 
and the lower when it has to 
pay it, there being no earthly 
reason for any such difference 
except the will of Mr Asquith. 

This was one of the great 
points in dispute between the 
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Government and the Opposi- 
tion. It being notorious that 
the rateable value is usually 
much below the market value, 
the latter representing the sum 
which the licence holder would 
obtain for his business if he 
sold it in the open market, it is 
obvious that if compelled to ac- 
cept the rateable value instead, 
he suffers a heavy loss, and 
loses all the fruits of that skill 
and intelligence which have 
made his property worth so 
much more. The increased 
value of his business, due to 
his own exertions and his own 
outlay, is certainly property if 
the licence itself is not; and 
this was fully recognised in the 
Act of 1904, to which the 
brewers and publicans only con- 
sented on condition that they 
were to be compensated on 
the market value of their 
property. The Government 
gave pledges to that effect ; but 
now a Socialistic Government 
comes in, tosses these pledges 
to the wind, and says practi- 
cally, though not in so many 
words, that the publican is not 
in fact entitled to any compen- 
sation at all, but that Govern- 
ment will give him a trifle by 
way of solatium, for which he 
ought to be very grateful. This 
is the kind of dealing which 
those are thinking of who 
accuse the Government of 
shaking public confidence, and 
well they may. 

The Prime Minister is very 
indignant at his Government 
being charged with “hypoc- 
risy.” Well— hypocrisy is a 
harsh word. But what are we 
to think? At every renewal 
of a licence the Government 
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pockets the monopoly value. 
That is to say, it takes back 
from the publican what the 
State originally gave to him, 
not as a temporary loan or 
gratuity, but as the basis on 
which his business was to be 
conducted. On this security 
legitimate expenditure was in- 
curred: individuals invested 
their private savings in the 
trade: bankers and others 
advanced large sums on the 
strength of it: and now the 
Government turns round and 
says, you did all this with your 
eyes open. You must have 
known that the security on 
which you relied was liable to 
be recalled at any time, and as 
we are in want of money for 
old age pensions, for the ex- 
ploration of ‘‘untrodden fields,” 
and other expenses incidental 
to a Government whose boast 
is economy, we will trouble 
you for the value of these 
licences to which we have a 
legal right, and let equity 
and morality go. This whole- 
sale plunder—for it is prac- 
tically nothing else—is thinly 
disguised under a zeal for 
temperance,—a disguise so 
transparent as to betray the 
contemptuous cynicism with 
which Government regards 
the whole affair, and seen 
through in a moment by all 
who are familiar with the 
habits of the working classes 
and the actual working of the 
public - house system at the 
present moment. But such 
persons are only a small 
minority, and with the com- 
munity at large the Ministerial 
imposture has no doubt had 
considerable suecess. The im- 
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munity extended to grocers’ 
licences, already noticed, is per- 
haps a still stronger proof of 
the utter hollowness of that 
zeal for sobriety for which 
Ministers have taken credit to 
themselves. 

If further evidence were 
wanted in confirmation of the 
charge by which Mr Asquith 
would have us believe that his 
feelings are so deeply wounded, 
it is to be found in the fact 
that Mr Balfour’s Act of 1904 
was already doing steadily and 
rapidly all that the present 
Bill pretends todo. Under this 
Act within the last four years a 
marked decline has taken plaee 
in the number of public-houses, 
Possibly, says Mr Asquith. But 
the Act was passed by the 
Tories. That will never do. 
Besides, the Tory Bill does not 
give us what we want— the 
publican’s money. 

All these points that we 
have here enumerated were 
brought out by Mr Balfour 
with great force and precision 
during the course of the Com- 
mittee debate, and he was well 
backed up by Lord R. Cecil, 
Mr Cave, Mr Bonar Law, and 
Mr Smith. We would call 
special attention to Mr Bal- 
four’s speech on the 27th of 
October, and to two speeches 
which he made on the follow- 
ing day. We have embodied 
in the foregoing remarks much 
of what he said during the 
five days, as well as what fell 
from the other speakers we 
have named. Of course we 
are aware that all men who 
mingle in party controver- 
sies are liable in writing of 
their opponents to be guilty 
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of exaggeration and of unin- 
tentional injustice to those 
whose positions they are assail- 
ing. But we can honestly say 
that in going carefully through 
these debates, though we have 
found plenty of counter-asser- 
tions, plenty of recrimination, 
plenty of tu quoques from Minis- 
ters and their supporters, plenty 
of bold assumptions and dexter- 
ous evasions, we have found 
nothing or next to nothing in 
the nature of an argument 
addressed directly to the argu- 
ments used against them, or 
any evidence worth mentioning 
to discredit the alleged facts. 
“The three men in London,” 
the Licensing Commission, to 
whom are transferred functions 
which the local justices, well 
acquainted with the circum- 
stances of each particular case, 
would discharge much better, 
are an apt illustration of 
Liberal sincerity. In 1904 
the local justices could not 
be extolled too highly. The 
then Liberal Opposition were 
profuse in their compliments to 
the local authorities, to whom 
they maintained that all such 
duties should be confided. But 
then they knew that they 
would not be required to make 
their words good. Now, how- 
ever, the question presents itself 
to them in quite a different 
light. In fact the natural 
tendency of both democracy 
and despotism is towards 
bureaucracy. The one seeks to 
absorb all local jurisdictions, 
which are the source of local 
independence; the other is 
jealous of the class by which 
these local jurisdictions have 
generally been exercised. The 


Licensing Commission is the 
counterpart of the Land Court 
in the Scottish Small Holdings 
Bill, and of the three Agricul- 
tural Commissioners in the 
English Bill. All breathe the 
same spirit. 

The Bill passed through 
Committee, as already stated, 
on the 9th of November, and 
the Report was taken on the 
13th. Mr Balfour protested 
warmly against the allotment 
of only five days to the Report 
stage, and no doubt the four- 
teen pages of amendments which 
stood upon the Paper a fort- 
night ago bristled with vexa- 
tious pedantry, and presented a 
formidable appearance to the 
naked eye. It might turn out 
that many of them would de- 
mand a more careful scrutiny 
than could easily be compressed 
within the time allotted. But 
on closer examination it did 
not appear that, with one or 
two exceptions, they were such 
as to call for further comment 
in the present article. With 
the extension of the period of 
grace to twenty-one years we 
are already familiar, though 
how it will be affected by the 
operation of local option is not 
quite certain. 

By the time the Bill had 
reached this stage public in- 
terest had become centred on 
the probable action of the 
House of Lords. Nothing that 
was done on the Report was 
of a nature to affect their view 
of the situation. On the Bill 
as amended in Committee of 
the Lower House they had 
now to pass judgment. Were 
they to reject it on second 
reading, or so to sweat it in 
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Committee that Government 
should disown it and drop it? 
Was there any middle course 
between these two? If not, it 
seemed useless to go into Com- 
mittee on a Bill the end of 
which was a foregone conclu- 
sion. And we do not see 
what middle course could be 
suggested which would not 
amount to a virtual surrender 
on the part of its opponents. 

It was understood, however, 
that there was a party in the 
House of Lords who would 
probably prefer to read the Bill 
a second time, and return an 
expurgated edition of it to the 
House of Commons, unless the 
latter pleaded their privilege, 
which would debar the Peers 
from amending, and leave them 
no alternative but to throw the 
Bill out at once. The question 
of privilege as expounded by 
Sir Erskine May stands thus. 
The general principle is well 
known, namely, that Money 
Bills belong exclusively to the 
House of Commons, and that 
the Lords are forbidden to 
amend them. But there are 
two kinds of Money Bills. 
There are those which are 
essentially what their name 
imports—Bills brought in for 
the purpose of raising money, 
and nothing else, for imposing 
new taxes, or repealing old 
ones on exclusively financial 
grounds. There are others in 
which pecuniary provisions are 
subservient to some other ob- 
ject, necessary, that is, to give 
effect to important legislative 
changes — social, political, or 
religious. Here the money ele- 
ment is not of the essence of the 
Bill. The Lords, of course, 
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would never think of offering to 
amend any Money Bills which 
affect the revenue only. But 
the Commons, while keeping 
alive their right to plead 
privilege in all cases, have 
occasionally consented to waive 
it with regard to Bills in 
which money matters were in- 
troduced, not for their own 
sake, but only as the means 
to an end which could not 
be attained without them. To 
insist on it against all such 
measures as these might often, 
as Speaker Abercrombie said 
in 1838, prevent the House of 
Lords from the due discus- 
sion of measures to which it 
was highly expedient that they 
should give the most careful 
consideration. When we went 
to press, it was still uncertain 
what course of action the 
Lords would finally adopt. 
Of the two Education Bills 
now before Parliament, one will 
certainly pass this session. Of 
the other the fate is still in 
suspense. The Scottish Bill is 
not a big measure; but it con- 
tains provisions which at the 
present moment possess peculiar 
significance. The English Bill 
is defended on the ground that 
it removes a real grievance 
under which the English Non- 
conformists were suffering. 
The Scottish Bill is complained 
of because it leaves untouched 
a very real grievance under 
which the Scottish Noncon- 
formists are suffering. In 
Scotland the Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians are the 
Nonconformists, and they are 
left in a pecuniary position so 
glaringly inferior to that of the 
Establishment that in the Com- 
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mittee debate of November 
10 not one single speaker was 
found to support the Govern- 
ment in resisting the demand 
for its improvement. The 
Board schools receive 65s. a 
head for the children in attend- 
ance, the Voluntary schools only 
40s. These last receive nothing 
from the rates because they are 
under no popular control. But 
as the cost of education is ris- 
ing every day, the 40s. which 
is inadequate even now will be 
ten times more so in the future. 
Of this the Government must 
be well aware. They must 
know that without further aid 
the education given in the 
Voluntary schools must neces- 
sarily deteriorate, and _ the 
only conclusion we can arrive 
at is that they wish to starve 
them out,—a design with 
which we have been familiar- 
ised during the progress of the 
English Bill, the Nonconformists 
desiring all along to work it if 
they could in that direction. 
Now it was observable during 
the debate in Committee, as it 
had been on the second reading, 
that the opposition of the Irish 
members to a state of things 
so hostile to their co-religionists 
was of a very lukewarm char- 
acter, rather apparently for 
show than with any real inten- 
tion of embarrassing the Gov- 
ernment. They have shown 
the same disposition on several 
occasions lately; and now it is 
an open secret that another 
“compact” has been entered 
into with the Nationalists’ 
leader, by which they on the 
one hand are to refrain from 
any serious opposition, while 
the Government on the other 





is to take up the question of 
Home Rule where it was left 
by Mr Gladstone. To find a 
parallel to this nefarious trans- 
action we must go back to the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the 
Whigs agreed to support the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, the 
pet child of Lord Nottingham, 
which they had always vigor- 
ously denounced, provided that 
Nottingham, who had wept 
annually over the continuance 
of the war, would join them 
in censuring the Peace. The 
Nationalists now desert the 
Voluntary schools, of which 
they have been the recognised 
champions, and the Govern- 
ment adopt a policy with 
which at the last general 
election they indignantly dis- 
claimed all connection. 
However, we know now what 
we have got to expect; nor 
indeed ought it to be any 
surprise to us. It has been 
surmised all along that Gov- 
ernment had Home Rule up 
their sleeve, to be played when 
circumstances should demand 
it. Circumstances, perhaps, 
have hurried them on a little 
faster than they meant to go, 
and by bringing their reserves 
into action at so early a period 
of the battle they betray a con- 
sciousness of weakness greater 
than, to judge only by the 
surface of affairs, the general 
public would have suspected. 
What is going on below that 
surface, however, is well known 
to those actively engaged in 
the game. The Government 
has no policy of its own as a 
Government, but has to take 
what it calls a policy first from 
one section of its followers and 
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then from another, who all get 
a little, but none of them as 
much as they want. 

Other points in the Scottish 
Education Bill which the 
Government refuse to amend 
are the present distribution of 
areas, and the provision for 
attendance at continuation 
schools. The former are much 
too small, the consequence 
being that the local author- 
ities are not as a rule the 
class of men to be entrusted 
with the control of education: 
so that there is some excuse in 
Scotland for the “bureau- 
cracy” of which Mr Munro 
Ferguson so frankly proclaims 
his detestation. But there is 
none at all in England, as 
we have often shown. The 
other point which the Lords 
would do well to attend 
to is the enactment regard- 
ing continuation schools. It 
rests with the local author- 
ities to enforce the attendance 
at continuation schools of 
young persons between four- 
teen and seventeen; and it is 
asserted, we think with justice, 
that this should be done di- 
rectly, if done at all, by Act of 
Parliament, and not left in 
these limited areas to local 
option, and to the judgment of 
persons not always best quali- 
fied to form one. 

Moreover, by the 5th sub- 
section of the clause (cl. 9) a 
provision is introduced calcu- 
lated to interfere very materi- 
ally with the working of the 
Factory Acts. It enacts that 
if any person 
“knowingly employs a young per- 
son at any time when his attendance 
is by any such bye-law required at a 


continuation class, or for a number 
of hours which, when added to the 
time required under any such bye- 
law to be spent at a continuation 
class, causes the hours of employment 
and the time so spent, taken together, 
to exceed in any day or week, as the 
case may be, the period of employ- 
ment permitted for such young per- 
son by any Act of Parliament, he 
shall be liable,” &c., &c. 


This sub-section, if it be- 
comes law, will embarrass 
many employers of labour 
rather seriously, and especially 
factory owners, who may find 
two hours of their working 
day cut off as regards boys and 
girls of sixteen or seventeen, 
whose labour is often very 
valuable. 

On the English Education 
Bill Ministers have made con- 
cessions which will probably 
go far to help it through. 
Many people, doubtless, are 
weary of the controversy, and 
would accept almost any terms 
to get rid of it. The feeling, 
perhaps, is natural, but it is not 
altogether laudable. To yield 
to importunity what we do not 
yield to reason is always a 
confession of defeat. At the 
same time we have to consider 
facts. Further resistance, we 
may be told, can only end like 
the Sibylline Books. We had 
better settle with our enemy 
while we are in the way with 
him, than hold out longer and 
fare worse. This is the kind of 
view which always commends 
itself to the practical English 
mind: and on a large class of 
subjects it is often the most 
sensible one to take. Whether 
it is so on the subject of re- 
ligious education we are not 
so sure. We can understand 
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earnest men thinking that it 
is better to face the worst than 
to jeopardise the truth. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
however, whose words we have 
just quoted, has come to the 
conclusion that if the clergy 
had the right of entry to the 
council schools to instruct the 
children of their own denomin- 
ation in the religion of their 
parents, and also if the head 
teacher was empowered to 
give such instruction when re- 
quired, provided he was will- 
ing to undertake it, a modus 
vivendi would be attained. To 
these conditions he afterwards 
added a third, and in the new 
Bill which the Government 
introduced all three were par- 
tially embodied, though with 
restrictions and reservations 
which sensibly impair their 
value. The head teacher may 
give religious instruction in 
transferred schools, but not in 
others. The local authority 
may prevent him from doing 
so if they think he is wanted 
elsewhere. And the whole ar- 
rangement seems to be only of 
a temporary nature. The lat- 
est suggestion made by the 
Archbishop has borne fruit in 
the shape of what we suppose 
will be known as “ Association 
Schools,” or schools which are 
“contracted out.” That is to 
say, every religious denomina- 
tion may form an association for 
the maintenance of denomina- 
tional schools free from local 
or Government control, except 
as regards inspection and the 
ordinary requirements of effi- 


ciency and sanitation. They 
will receive a Government 
grant in proportion to the 
number of scholars, and this, 
though single school areas 
are excluded from the opera- 
tion of it, seems a really valu- 
able concession, though, till we 
have had more time to consider 
it, we can offer no final opinion 
on it. It should be calou- 
lated to mitigate to some 
extent both the injustice in- 
flicted by the former bills and 
the danger to religious teaching 
which they equally involved. 
It may mitigate them. But 
will it remove them? If the 
Archbishop really believes, as 
no doubt he does, that to keep 
the controversy open would be 
more injurious to the Church 
and the cause of religion in 
general than the sacrifice by 
which he hopes to close it, 
the judgment of a prelate of 
such marked ability, such ripe 
experience, and such _ con- 
spicuous loyalty to the Church 
of England, ought not to be 
lightly called in question. We 
must try to believe that the 
event will be as he desires. 
Yet we should be false to our 
own convictions if we laid 
aside all apprehensions or 
ceased to doubt that the pros- 
pect was far from reassuring. 

It is the object of the 
Nonconformists, and of Dr 
Clifford especially, to habituate 
the people to regard the Church 
of England as a sect. To place 
her in a position in which she 
must necessarily seem to be 
playing second fiddle to the 
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Nonconformists is a step in 
that direction. The Bishop of 
Durham in 1906 called par- 
ticular attention to this dis- 
honest attempt to trade on the 
ignorance of the masses. We 
wish we could feel more certain 
that the right of entry will 
work as beneficially as those 
who are satisfied with it have 
taught themselves to expect. 
Moreover, even under the new 
arrangement the atmosphere 
would be changed! Cowper 
Temple teaching itself would 
deteriorate,? and drift more 
and more towards a purely 
secular system. The children 
would sooncome to feel that they 
occupied a subordinate position 
in the scheme of national edu- 
cation, and all who know chil- 
dren well can calculate the 
effect of that impression on 
their youthful minds. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has, 
of course, foreseen all these 
objections, and regards the 
dangers which they indicate as 
the lesser of two evils. That 
they are not so considered by 
the great body of the English 
clergy is certain. It is not a 
question of dignity that they 
are fighting for. It is for the 
maintenance of that moral in- 
fluence and prescriptive author- 
ity, the loss of which would 
seriously impair their efficiency 
as religious teachers. . 

Of the other measures re- 
served for the autumn session, 
the Eight Hours’ Bill is the 
only one that requires any 
notice, and that must be very 
brief. But the Government 
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announcement about relief for 
the unemployed is tarred with 
the same stick, and is not only 
mischievous but silly. The men 
most to blame for one of them, 
and indirectly perhaps for both, 
are the Trades Union leaders 
and agitators, who, it may fairly 
be said, “sin against light,” 
For what is the use which is 
made of higher wages when 
the Trades Unions have ex- 
torted them? They are made 
simply an excuse for less work. 
A very large number of the 
skilled mechanics and artisans, 
more especially in the shipbuild- 
ing yards, generally work only 
four and a half days in the week, 
and on Saturdays, after pay, 
they devote it and Sunday 
to gambling and drinking, and 
Monday to recover from the 
effects of it. It seems, there- 
fore, that the higher the rate of 
wages the less work isdone. As 
the one rises the other sinks in 
proportion. If the men get 
their eight hours a-day they will 
still only work for four anda half 
days, and will still continue to 
clamour for higher wages, 
urged on by the Trades Unions, 
who regard the demand as 
only part of a righteous war 
against the capitalists. If the 
principle involved in this de- 
mand is allowed to spread we 
all know what it must end in. 
It is a thrice-told tale. When 
the Socialist enters at the door 
capital will fly out at the win- 
dow. Our so-called merchant 
princes and millionaires, as 
they see their fortunes grad- 
ually diminishing, will retire 
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before the advancing wave of 
rapine, taking with them what 
remains of their wealth, and 
leaving the working classes to 
do without it as well as they 
can. Then when the Trades 
Unions have taught them to kill 
the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, their eyes will perhaps be 
opened ; and they will turn and 
rend the teachers who, to further 
their own selfish designs, have 
led their miserable dupes farther 
and farther on the road to ruin, 
till—trade gone, the fund from 
which wages came destroyed, 
the wealth of the country so 
diminished that even Govern- 
ment is at the end of its 
resources — they are plunged 
in abject and apparently hope- 
less poverty. 

It is high time for the Govern- 
ment to consider very seriously 
what they are to do with the 
unemployed, for if they continue 
to legislate on the principles 
which have hitherto distin- 
guished them, they will soon 
have a very large family to 
provide for. They are creating 
unemployment, if we may coin 
such a substantive, as fast as 
they can. 


Mr Balfour’s speech at Car- 
diff was such an exposure of 
the incapacity, hypocrisy, and 
folly of our present rulers as 
has seldom if ever been held 
up to a misgoverned and mis- 
guided nation. Their ab- 
solute want of administrative 
or constructive ability is shown 
by their repeated collapses on 
the Education question, so that 
it was not till the Archbishop 
of Canterbury came to their 
assistance that they got out of 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO, MCXVIII. 





the muddle in which they had 
stuck fast. But their unfit- 
ness for the position which 
they occupy is shown perhaps 
even more conspicuously by 
their total failure to take the 
measure of the House of Com- 
mons or to _ calculate the 
amount of business which it 
is capable of transacting in a 
single session. What Mr Bal- 
four well calls their “ insati- 
able appetite for legislation ” is 
a disease to which Radicalism 
is liable, but which the present 
Ministers have taken in an 
unusually aggravated form, to 
the ruin of their own health 
and the temporary discredit 
of Parliamentary government. 
Mr Balfour repeated with 
great point and precision all 
that he had said in the House 
of Commons, and all that we 
have said in this article, as 
to the distinction, drawn by 
Government between on licen- 
ces and off licences in rela- 
tion to drinking. There is 
a great distinction no doubt. 
But it is just the inverse of 
what the Government Bill re- 
presents. If the public-house 
under police supervision is 
answerable for some amount 
of drunkenness, the grocer’s 
shop and the working man’s 
club under none at all are 
answerable for twice as much. 
Yet the publican is mulcted, 
while the grocer is allowed to 
go free. Mr Balfour paid an 
eloquent tribute to the vitality, 
energy, and activity displayed 
by the Church in Wales, and 
the progress she has made 
during the last half century. 
Threatened men live long, and 
we venture to predict that if a 
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Bill is brought in next session 
for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church in 
that country it will only knock 
another nail into the coffin 
of theGovernment. The House 
of Lords has been threatened 
long, yet at the present moment 
it is probably stronger than it 
ever has been since the Reform 
Bill. Mr Birrell’s penny trum- 
pet, at all events, will not bring 
its walls down. But it was to 
fiscal reform that Mr Balfour 
gave the largest share of his 
attention. That is coming, 
and all the Mrs Partingtons in 
the world can’t stop it. Of 
this Mr Balfour is quite sure. 
And he promises that when 
the Unionist Party are called 
on at no distant date to resume 
their duties, they will set them- 
selves to the task of carrying 
out that policy in a practical 
shape. 

Mr Balfour speaks in a very 
sanguine tone: and _ there 
seems to be a growing opinion 
in political circles that his 
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return to power cannot be 
very long delayed. But the 
public must be patient as well 
as hopeful. Much is expected 
from the internal dissensions 
by which the Ministerial party 
istornasunder. But weshould 
remember Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
description of the Highland 
clans: “They may quarrel 
amang themsells, and gie ilk 
ither ill names, and, maybe, a 
slash wi’ a claymore; but they 
are sure to join in the lang-run 
against a’ civilised folk that 
wear breeks on their hinder 
ends, and hae purses in their 
pouches.” That reason will 
prevail in the long-run we may 
feel pretty confident ; that the 
working man will recognise in 
time that in fiscal reform lies 
his best hope for the future we 
have no manner of doubt. But 
how soon a sufficient body of 
public opinion will be formed 
to override the combination 
of factions which now con- 
fronts us it is not so easy to 
say. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN: A RECENT TRIAL, 


S1r,—In the last issue of ‘Maga’! we had something to say con- 
cerning the disposition shown by the Church of Rome in Spain to 
persecute. We referred to attacks made on the Figueras Evan- 
gelical Mission, and spoke of the “social obloquy, lawsuits for 
alleged insults to the Church,” and other forms of hostility to 
which it is exposed. The result of the lawsuit we had in our 
mind is now known, and the whole history can be told. It is 
one which ought to be made as public as possible, and com- 
mented on fully. We repeat it on direct evidence from the 
best source. 

A few words of recapitulation will be pardoned, for they serve 
to make the case clear. There is a community of Spanish Pro- 
testants in the province of Gerona, aided by contributions from 
this country, but existing as a native and spontaneous movement. 
The director is a Spaniard, Pastor Don Luis Lopez Rodriguez, 
who is married to an Englishwoman. It is not superfluous to 
insist on the nationality of Don Luis, or to remind the reader 
that his wife is subject to the same political allegiance as her 
husband. If he and she were British subjects they would have 
a real protection against the malicious or pedantic application of 
the letter of the law when it was used against them. The Spanish 
Government might refuse to recognise the right of a foreign 
State to question the application of the law of Spain and in 
Spain. In form it would refuse. In practice it would act on 
the maxim, “ Allé van leyes do quieren reyes””—the law goes as 
the king orders,—and would take care that its procurators- 
fiscal did nothing which was likely to cause trouble with other 
Governments, A Spanish subject has no such protection. The 
experience of the Figueras Protestants shows to what kind of 
pettifogging, but none the less injurious and even ruinous at- 
tacks, the Spaniard who ventures to separate himself from the 
national church may be subjected. The pretext on which the 
present attack is made is thus told by themselves :— 


“In the village of Avifionet, near the town of Figueras, in the province of 
Gerona, Spain, the death took place on December 7th, 1907, of a boy of five 
years of age, named José Gimbernat Bes, the son of Don José and Dofia 
Enriqueta of Vilabertran, members of the Evangelical Church there, and 
teachers in the Mission schools. The parents immediately advised the 
Director of the Figueras Mission of the death of their son, requesting him to 
conduct the funeral service on the following day. Accordingly they, accom- 
panied by the Rev. L. Lopez Rodriguez and his brother Don Alexander, left 
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Figueras the next morning for Avifionet, and went to the house of the child’s 
grandparents, where the corpse lay, and there waited, whilst the father went 
to the Town Hall to obtain the permission from the Mayor for the interment 
to take place, that of the Judge being already in his possession.” 


He naturally applied to Don Luis Lopez Rodriguez to perform 
the burial service. Don Luis—no less naturally—came, He 
was accompanied by his brother Don Alejandro, who actually 
read the service—a duty entrusted to him because his voice 
is stronger than his brother’s, and would be heard outside 
the limits of the cemetery—which, unless Avifionet differs very 
much from other Spanish villages, must be a small strip of 
ground reserved for civil funerals. Except on such an occasion 
as this, a Protestant cannot perform a religious service in public 
in Spain. The Constitution forbids the public celebration of any 
religious ceremony other than those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. When Sejior Tornos was asked a few years ago to 
read the burial service over an Englishman in Madrid, a mob 
collected outside the cemetery and kept up a continual how! of 
threats and abuse at “the renegade.” The Director of the 
Figueras Mission, the Rev. Luis Lopez Rodriguez, had taken 
care to provide himself with all those judicial and municipal 
permits which must be obtained in order to perform the 
simplest function in Spain. The last obstruction in his way 
was removed by the Alcalde of Avifionet—a friendly official 
whose friendship was to bring him into trouble. No sooner 
was the service over than the priest of Aviiionet hurried 
down to Gerona, and there obtained the help of the Bishop 
to set going a prosecution of Don Luis Lopez Rodriguez, his 
brother, the father of the boy, and the Alcalde of Avifionet, 
on the ground that they had done an illegal act by perform- 
ing the burial service over a boy baptised by him. 


“ At this juncture the mother confessed to her husband that the boy, soon 
after his birth, and during the absence of the father in Barcelona, had been 
baptised by the priest of Avijionet. At that time she was a Roman Catholic. 
Her parents seized the opportunity to have the child baptised by the priest, 
= ~ doing so without the father’s consent, violated both ecclesiastical and 
civil laws. 


As the child had in fact been baptised by the priest, until 
he had reached the age at which he would be free to choose 
his own religious community he was to be considered as a 
Roman Catholic. 

The story of the baptism of Sefior Gimbernat’s son is char- 
acteristic. He was brought to the priest for baptism secretly 
—‘the church doors being closed and the bells not rung, thus 
violating ecclesiastical and civil laws” —during his father’s 
absence in Barcelona, and without his consent, by the mother, 
who was then a Roman Catholic, acting under pressure from 
her family. The doctrine of the Church in these cases is well 
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known. It was illustrated in the once famous case of the little 
Mortara, the Italian Jew child, baptised by the intrigue of 
his nurse, and therefore taken from his family by the Chureh. 
On this occasion the Church made no effort to carry off Seiior 
Gimbernat’s boy, and probably did not wish to assume the 
burden of supporting him. Whether the baptism performed 
on the sly and without the consent of the father was valid is 
a point on which the canon law and the law of Spain may be 
found to be in conflict. We need not discuss an obscure ques- 
tion, for it is very certain that if nothing had been at stake 
beyond the Catholicity of the child Gimbernat, nothing would 
have been done. Neither need we inquire what justification there 
was for a prosecution in the jungle of Royal Decrees issued to 
fortify Article 16 of the Constitution, which proclaims Roman 
Catholicism to be the religion of the State. Much may be 
found in that obscure region where Spanish lawyers lose them- 
selves. The plain truth is that the excuse would not be sought 
for if the clerical leaders in the provinee of Gerona had not 
thought they saw a chance to crush the Evangelical Mission, to 
ruin the Rev. Luis Lopez Rodriguez, and to enable the immigrant 
French orders, which are settled all along the frontier, to acquire 
sequestered property. 

The four persons we have named were prosecuted at Gerona. 
The reader must understand what a Spanish provincial law 
court is. It is not a tribunal composed of highly paid, irre- 
movable, independent judges. It is composed of removable, ill- 
paid magistrates, who are resident in the chief town of the 
province, who are dependent on the goodwill of their neighbours 
not only for all the comforts of social life, but for the compli- 
mentary presents at the New Year and other perquisites which 
make it possible for them to subsist by their office. “El abad 
de lo que canta, yanta,” says the Spanish proverb. The priest 
lives by the altar, and if his good offices are not sought for he 
starves. Gerona is a cathedral town, the see of a Bishop who at 
this moment is a known ultramontane and bigot. It is very 
clerical, and is the centre of a Carlist district. In such a place 
every kind of pressure would be applied to the judicial author- 
ities, who themselves are probably clerical in sympathy. We 
cannot, therefore, be in the least surprised to hear that when the 
case came on for trial on the 26th October last, Don Luis, his 
brother, the Alcalde of Avifionet, and Sefior Gimbernat were all 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, fines, and costs. The 
court had shown its animus against the Director of the Mission 
by compelling him, and him only, among the four defendants, to 
deposit £160 (a large sum in Spain) as security for costs. Don 
Luis would be singled out for exceptional treatment, not only 
because he is the head of the mission but because he possesses pro- 
perty—a building and a printing plant—which can be subjected 
to sequestration, and then sold cheap to the clerical party. Yet 
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the evidence that he had committed no irregularity was asserted 
to be clear by his counsel—so clear that this lawyer declared he 
did not need to address the court. It is, to be sure, as well to 
remember that counsel practising in a provincial court are 
subject to the same pressure as the judges, and must be either 
heroes or reckless fighters who use the law courts as a platform 
for political speeches if they are prepared to defy the social 
illwill which can prevent them from receiving any further briefs, 
It is manifest that the whole purpose of the trial was to ruin 
Don Luis Lopez Rodriguez, and to terrify the members of the 
Evangelical community and all who, like the Alcalde of Avifionet, 
are disposed to allow them equal rights. There is an appeal to 
the Supreme Court at Madrid, and in the atmosphere of the 
capital, where foreign opinion has some influence, the fanatical, 
clerical, and ignorant prejudices of Gerona will have less sway. 
An appeal is costly and of doubtful result always. The 
power of the Church will be used in Madrid as elsewhere, and 
it is great in all parts of Spain. We see from this story that 
it will persecute as far as it can, will make free use of chicane, 
and can dominate the law courts. The best chance for the 
fair treatment of dissidents in Spain is that the facts of such 
episodes as this should be reported abroad, and should be freely 
commented on; that Spain should be made to understand that 
it cannot expect to be considered as a free and civilised nation 
till it acts like one. Need we add that Spain will be materially 
aided in learning how to show toleration if the heads of the 
Church of Rome, who claim to be themselves fully tolerated, 
will set a good example by discouraging petty persecutions.—I 
remain, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE “SPAIN TO-DAY.” 
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Mall, the, recently planted plane-tree 
avenue at, 348. 

*Man of the Mask, the,’ by Arthur 
Stapylton Barnes, M.A., notice of, 
858 et seq. 

Martinique, contest between France 
and Britain for possession of, 29— 
conquest of, in 1809, not commemor- 
ated on regimental colours, 30. 

Memorizs or My Spare Time, 1856- 
1885, Some: I., 593—IL., 741. 

Meteora, the, or Mid-Air Monasteries, a 
visit to, 772 et seq. 

— a visit to the monastery of, 

77. . 

Mrp-Arr, MonastTERIks in, 772. 

‘Military History of Perthshire, a,’ 
edited by the Marchioness of Tulli- 
bardine, notice of, 643. 

Missine RecimenTAL Honoors, II., 22. 

MonasTERIEs IN Mip-Arr, 772. 

Montcalm, magnanimous conduct of, 
148. 

Moose-CaLtine AND Moose-Huntine 
In CaNaADA, 222. 

Moose, hunting of, by ‘‘calling,” 222 
et seg.—the trade in heads of, 232, 
More LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
Country Cricketer, III, 49—IV., 
214—V., 376—VI1., 504—-VIL., 683. 
Morritt, Mr, of Rokeby, Lady Douglas’s 

friendship with, 479. 

Motor-cars, destruction of roads by, 
403 et seqg.—needed reforms in use 
of, 405. 

Movtal Et Harip, A Visit To, 558, 

Mr Asgquits, 722. 

= Battixe’s OPINIONS ON BRIDGE, 

Music and dancing, cultivation of, by 
the ancient Egyptians, 67 e¢ seq. 

Mosines wirHout Meruop: July, 144 
—August, 267—September, 397—Oc- 
_— 572— November, 702—December, 


1. 
4 Story’ by Hall Caine, notice of, 


a I., Lady Holland’s hero-wor- 

ship of, 842. 

National army, the present effort to 
create a, 304—call to members of 
cricket and football clubs to join, 
306 et seq. 

Nationalists, Government compact with 
the, 869. 

New JUNE, THE, 1.-1x., 1—x.-xv1., 153 
—XVII.-XXIII., 349—xxXIVv.-xxx1., 483 
— XXXII. - XXXVII., 652 — xxxvitu.- 
XLv1., 789. 

Nigeria, Lire 1n NorRTHERN, 310. 

North America, the contest with France 
for the possession of, 23. 

Norway, REINDEER-STALKING ON THE 
Hier Fsexp or, 104. 

Old Age Pensions Bill, passing of the, 
280—defects of the, 281 ef seg. 

Olympic Games, the, at Shepherd’s 

ush, 271 et seq. 

On an Inpran Canat, II., 39—IIL, 
191. 

Ophir of the Bible, identification of the, 


678. 

Oxford, life of a present-day student at, 
735 et seq. 

Patriotic appeal, use of the, by certain 
writers, 551 et seq. 

PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN 
Spain: A Recent TriaL: To THE 
Eprtor, 875. 

Persia 1N Decay, 408. 

PERSIA IN TRANSITION, SKETCHES OF: 
The Nemesis of Naib Mahamed, 579 
—The Story of the Expert Artillerist, 
583 —In the Shadow of the Blue 
Mosque, 590—The Wages of Sin, 713 
—The Opinions of Rahmat Khan, 
Duffadar, 714— The Passing of the 
Georgians, 719. 

PERTHSHIRE, THE HEROES OF, 643. 

PILGRIMAGE, Ports or, 460. 

Plane-tree avenue, the recently planted, 
at the Mall, 348. 

Point oF VIEW, THE, 759. 

Poticy, A HistTrionic, 277. 

Ports oF PILGRIMAGE, 460. 

‘*Posh” (Joseph Fletcher), friendship 
of Edward FitzGerald for, 150 et seq. 

PRISONER OF ALBUERA, A, 425. 

Public school, life of a boy at a modern, 
729 et seq. ine 
Punjab, the, importance of irrigation in, 

39 et seq. 

Purchase in the army, Sir Henry Brack- 
enbury’s efforts for the abolition of, 
608 


Quatre Bras, the name of, missing from 
regimental honours, 33. : 
Quebec, the tercentenary celebration 
at, 144—founding of, by Samuel de 
Champlain, ib. e oo — eee ae 
aspect of, 147—capture of, by Wolfe, 

148, 


























Repvers BuLER, 123. 
RecmmentaL Honours, Missive, IL, 
22 


REINDEER - STALKING ON THE HIGH 
Fyetp oF Norway, 104. 

Romantic Revival, the, of the nine- 
teenth century, 546. 

Roosevelt, Mr, resemblances between 
William II. and, 851 — undignified 
conduct of, 853 et seq. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, Mr Hall Caine’s 
biography of, 707 et seq. 

Saffron Hill murder case, recollections 
of the, 598. 

‘* Saints, the,” claim of the 69th Welsh 
Regiment to commemorate the name 
of, on its colours, 33. 

SateH: A SEQUEL, XII. -xvi1., 74— 
xIx.-xxvi1. (Conclusion), 234. 

Scott, Lady Frances, the posthumous 
daughter of Lord Dalkeith, childhood 
of, 473—life of, in Dublin, 475— 
marriage of, to Lord Douglas, 478— 
hospitalities of, at Bothwell Castle, 
479 et seqg.—character of Jeanie Deans 
probably drawn from, 482. 

Scorr, Sir Water, Some LETTERS 
oF, 620. 

Scott, Sir Walter, visit of, to Lord and 
Lady Douglas, 480—friendship of, 
with Lady Douglas, 481—character 
of Jeanie Deans by, probably drawn 
from Lady Douglas, 482. 

Scottish Education Bill, the, Voluntary 
complaints against, 868—Government 
policy regarding, 869 et seq. 

Selborne, tak, the prestige of, 137 e 


seq. 
‘Short History of the Black Watch, a,’ 


notice of, 643. 

Sixty Years Since, A HIGHLAND 
ScHoot, 610. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA IN TRANSITION: 
The Nemesis of Naib Mahamed, 579 
—The say 4 of the Expert Artillerist, 
583— In the Shadow of the Blue 
Mosque, 590—The Wages of Sin, 713— 
The Opinions of Rahmat Khan, Duffa- 
dar, 714—The Passing of the Georg- 
ians, 719. 

Snake-charming, an exhibition of, 559. 
Socialism, want of sympathy with, 
amongst the working classes, 727. 
= LETTERS oF Sin WALTER Scort, 


Somz Memorizs or My Spare Time, 
1856-1885 : L., 593—II., 741. 
Spain, gradual improvement in the 
material condition of, 692 et seqg.—the 
political administration of, 694 e¢ seq. 
—power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in, 697, 875 et seq—intrusion of the 
French orders into, 699—the hopeful 
outlook for, 701. 


Index. 
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Spain To-pay, 691. 

Spanish Protestants, 
Gerona of, by the 
Church, 875 et seq. 

SPORT AND THE TERRITORIALS, 303. 

Sports of the ancient Egyptians, ex- 
amples of the, 71 et seq. 

Srinagar, ae of the city of, 117 
—life at the English quarter of, 118 


rsecution in 
man Catholic 


et seq. 

St Barlaam, a visit to the monastery of, 
775 et seq. 

St Leonard, Lord, eminence of, as a 
judge, 132 et seq. 

St Lucia, the victory of 1778 at, 32— 
the name of, not found on regimental 
lists, ib. 

‘St Paul’s Magazine,’ Sir Henry Brack- 
enbury’s contributions to, 607. 

St Stephen’s, a visit to the monastery 
of, 772 et seq. 

Statesman, distinction between a politi- 
cian and a, 723. 

Stow, John, early life of, 779 et seg.— 
admission of, to the Company of Mer- 
chant Tailors, 781—the quarrels of, 
782 et seqg.—literary labours of, 785— 
skill of, as a chronicler, 786—character 
of, 788. 

Stytx, tHE Apoca.ypric, 545. 

Sugar Convention, Government accept- 
ance of the, 285. 

SumMER VENTURE, A, 174. 

‘Survey of London, a,’ by John Stow, 
notice of, 779 et seq. 

Sweet River Canal, construction of the, 
196 et seq. 

Tabriz, description of, 408 et seg.—the 
citadel of, 410—the present situation 
in, 413 e¢ seq. 

Tart Grru or Kroso HI, Tue, 517. 

TEMPERAMENT OF THE ANCIENT Ecyp- 
TIANS, THE, 58. 

Territorial Army system, the, theory of, 
811—the six months’ training under, 
812 et seq.—results of embodiment 
under, 819. 

TERRITORIALIST’S POSITION IN TIME OF 
Wak, THE, 811. 

TERRITORIALS, SPORT AND THE, 303. 

Tombs of ancient Egypt, light thrown 
by, on the character of the inhabit- 
ants, 59 ef seq. 

Townshend, Charles, marriage of, to 
Lady Dalkeith, 472—the brilliant 
career of, ib. et seq. 

~~ Anthony, a visit to the home 


of, 4 
Upper Egypt, some journeys in the 
, all of, 671 et seg. —the ancient 
gold-mines of, 677 et seq.—the quar- 
ries of, 680—means of locomotion in 
the desert of, 681. 
VENTURE, A SuMMER, 174, 
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VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS, THE, 129. 

‘Victorian Chancellors, the,’ by J. B. 
Atlay, notice of, 129 et seq. 

View, THE Pornt or, 759. 

Villages, planning of new, in India, 42 
et seq. 


Visit To Mounar EL Harp, A, 558. 

WaALpeEN, 631. 

WALL, THE WRITING ON THE, 415. 

Walpole, Horace, references to the 
daughter of John, Duke of Argyle, 
in the letters of, 471. 

War, THE TERRITORIALIST’S POSITION 
In Time of, 811. 

Warburg, importance of the victory of, 
25—the name of, should be added to 
list of regimental honours, 26. 

“*War-Song of Lachlan, High Chief of 
Maclean,” Sir Walter Scott’s first 
draft of the, 622. 

Waverley Novels, Sir Walter Scott’s 
denials of the authorship of the, 
626. 


Index. 
~ Wellinghausen, 


the action of: see 
Kirchdenkern. 

Wells, value of village, in the Punjab, 
40. 


Westbury, Lord, instability of, 141— 
judgment of, in the ‘ Essays and Re- 
views’ case, 142—caustic utterances 
of, ib. et seq. 

Wild-deer, stalking of, in Norway, 104 
et seq. 

William II., resemblances between, and 
Mr Roosevelt, 851—the indiscretions 
of, 852 et seq. 

Wolfe, General, career of, 148—eapture 
of Quebec by, id. et seq. 

Wordsworth, Dr Charles, recollections 
of, as Warden of Glenalmond, 610 et 


seq. 
WRITING ON THE WALL, THE, 415. 
Yanbo, the port of, arrival of pilgrims 
for Medina at, 468. 
Yorkshire, the three mountain-masses 
of, 93 et seq. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Py A PRIMER 
| A NEW HISTORY OF -PENNSYLVAN 
By BARR FERREE 


* Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvani: 
adinirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contain 
more information than many larger books and is intended a 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reade 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania, 


«Every reader will learn much that he cannot fin 
» easily elsewhere.” 7, he Athenaeum (London).—*‘The best 
by most concise story of the origin, progress and developme« 
- our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its val 
- a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”— Nex 
/{Lancaster, Pa).—** We can only wish that every State i: 
- Union had its merits described with so much fullness 
detail.” 7he Sun (New York).—* Remarkably valuable.’’- 
- he Ledger (Phitadelphia.}—* It would be difficalt to find its 
_ for compactness, clarity, completeness of information ar 
_ fiability as a ready reference wo~k.”—/ost (Boston).— 
usually comprehensive.” North American (Philadelphia) - 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast a: 
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_ seript (Boston).—‘*The essential facts of Pennsylvania a 
and history,”—Pittsburg Gazette.—“Contains primary 
‘ina ‘way thax meets the approval of those who want to ; 
_ the meat of the subject.” —Pi:ladelphia Inguirer.—“A | 
_ book of reference.”—7he Nation (New York).—“It cov 
@ much broader field than many larger histories.’’—) 
_ Barre Record.— Concise and authoritative and well ac 
_ tor practical general use.” — Book News (Philadelphia).—G 
_ Pennypacker says:— You have done good work: I congra 
- you upon its success.” 
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WFAA? NEW BOOKS of WORTH and DISTINCTION "eau 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


The New York Times Saturday Review says of this epoch-making work: 

‘Sir Oliver sees the reconciliation of science and religion through the widening of knowledge—through 
the growth of each beyond the present need of the swaddling clothes i in which both are still enveloped— 
though religion he considers the less advanced. To that end science must extend its field of i investigation 
into regions now usually regarded as too unsubstantial for scientific treatment, while religion, on its part, 
must invite and challenge just such rigid inquiry as science requires, and give up the premature and 
ignorant notion that seeking the truth in certain directions is impiety.’’ 

8vo. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.20. 
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Chronicles and Memories of the Stage 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


The Nation says: 

**It is full of fresh and illuminative 
detail, of analytical character studies, of 
sound theatrical philosophy, of witty 
comment, eloquent appreciation and 
wholesome scorn. In its historical as- 
pect it is orderly, discriminatory, and, 
within its range, comprehensive ; omit- 
ing little that is essential, but avoiding 
the empty repetitions and trivialties 
which make most books about the stage 
so tedious. On the critical side it exhibits 
the brilliant perspective and descriptive 
abilities of the author.’’ 


Illustrated, $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.25 
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By WORCESTER, McCOMB, and CORIAT 

















The Official Book of the Emmanuel Movement. By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
_ ‘Should be read by and studied by every med- ‘‘A singularly well-balanced judgment is 
ical practitioner. He will be interested and he will | needed to succeed in the task set for himself by Mr. 


be instructed, and if he takes his lessons to heart 55 Adidineten Bouse in tle decuatien of ene 
he not only will have increased his therapeutical ; & pacer ; 
horizon, but will have got a hint regarding his own _ latent powers. But he has distinctly proved that 


improvement—mental, moral, and physical.’’— he is possessed with this rare gift.’’— The Outlook. 
The Medical Record.— Ninth Large Edition. . 
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First Principles of Social Reform. 
By John Armsden 


Socialism and Unsocialism. 


By F. W. Orde Ward | 


Sidelights on Socialism. 
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By Edward Salmon 
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French Canada and the Quebec Ter- 

centenary: an English - Canadian | 
By Arthur Hawkes | 
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Canada. 
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England and India 








By John Maskender | The “Vision Splendid”’ of Indian Youth. 


Persuasive Socialism. By W. H. Mallock | 
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Christianity in India. By J. N. Farquhar 
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New Lippincott Publications 





The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


RICHARD THE THIRD 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


Following close upon the publication of Horace Howard 
Furness’s recent volumn of the Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare, ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ comes the announcement of 
another volume of this edition. It is ‘The Tragedy of Richard 
the Third,’ edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., and brings 
tne total number of volumes to sixteen. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net ; 
three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. 


The Struggle for American Independence 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


Author of ‘The True History of the American Revolution,” 
“The True Benjamin Franklin,” €tc. 

A comprehensive history of the whole revolutionary move- 
ment from a point of view quite different from the usual one. 
A great deal of the original evidence, which has heretofore 
been ignored by historians, is brought to light and made acces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. 

‘‘ His volumes cannot be overlooked by any who wish to be 
well informed upon the origins and fundamentals of our nation, 
or the future of England’s colonial relations.’—NEW YorK 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEw. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $4.00 net, per set. 


FOR YOUR REFERENCE TABLE 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN 
and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


A geographical dictionary of the wo:ld, giving an accurate 
picture of every corner of the globe in its minutest details as it 
exists in the twentieth century. 
Over 2000 pages quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net ; 
half Kussia $12.50 net ; patent index, 50 cents extra. 





Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
NEW EDITION 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature 
from its beginning to the twentieth century. 
It is the cheapest authoritative reference work of similar 
scope now in print. 
hree volumes. 2,500 pages. Imperial octavo 
Cloth, $12.00 net per set 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 

Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology 

By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 











‘This magnificent work has lately undergone an extensive 
revision. Besides the revision of the articles included in pre- 
vious issues, numerous new biographical sketches of persons 
who have lately become of sufficient prominence to merit men- 
tion have been added. 

Octavo. Sheep, $8.00; half morocco, $10.00. 


A VERITABLE TREASURE-HOUSE 
A BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, PROVERBS 


AND HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


A collection of quotations from British and American 
authcrs, ancient and modern, with many thousands of proverbs, 
familiar phrases and sayings, from all sources, including He- 
brew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and other languages. 

8vo. 1256 pages. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 
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The Authorized 
Biography of Mr. Whistler 


The litigation over this book 
has established the fact that it is 
the Life authorized and planned 
by Whistler himself, and that it 
is based on material furnished 
by himself and by his family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell speak with 
authority of Whistler as a man, 
as well as with full appreciation 
of him as an artist, and it is not 
too much to claim that this book 
has artistic and human interest 
such as few other biographies 
could have. 


. 


In two volumes with over 160 plates 
in half-tones, photogravure and line. 
Crown quarto. Half cloth, $10.00 net 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


a. 
AWARDS 
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EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Scribner’s Magazine Says: 


, I for one among the readers of the Quarterlies 
should be sorry to see them following into new 
ways. They influence a very intelligent and thought- 
ful nucleus of opinion by the literature of real crit- 
icism which they still contain; criticism that has 
behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, 


and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, 
| unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con- 


| ditions of the magazmes. 


Only journalists and 


| those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 


'- know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable 


| and suggestive even to the practical conduct of 


things has its source in matters of this sort in the 
pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisions 
criticism of this kind influences, or how many 
germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisions 
and discussions which ultimately reach a hundred 


times the audience of the Quarterlies themselves. 


| It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for the 


expression of ripe expert opinion, to which the 
the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.’’ 
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Notable Theological 
Studies 


Liberalism and Christianity 

By the Rev. John D. Sinclair. Contemporary 
, Review 
The Pope’s Encyclical and the Crisis in 


the Roman Church 
By the Rev. W. E. Addis. Contemporary 
Review 

St. Paul’s Philosophy of History 
By Sir W. M, Ramsay. 


Review 


The Problem of the Old Testament Re- 


Contemporary 











stated By Prof. James Orr, D.D. 
Contemporary Review 
Social Life in Asia Minor in the 
Abrahamic Age 
By A. H. Sayce, Litt.D. Contemporary 
Review 
| The Divine Man 
By Emma Marie Caillard. Contemporary 
Review 
The Affeged Immanence of God 
By Hastings Rashdall, Litt.D. Contemporary 
Review 
Dogma and Progress 
By G. F. Barbiur, M.A. Contemporary 
Review 
| Experience in Theology: a Chapter of 
| Autobiography 
| By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Contemporary 


Review 


Higher Criticism and the Koran 


By T. H. Weir. Contemporary Review 


‘The Use of Names in the Gospel of St. 
Mark By the Rev. Cecil Delisle Burns. 
} Contemporary Review 


} The Review containing any of the above 
listed articles sent post paid for 40 cents each. 


- LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 


7 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ = 
54 YEARS 












and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- = 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchang2, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
etc., giving full information 
mailed free. - 


a VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





































| “The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphie. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 
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GOVERNMENT 
MAGAZINE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ECONOMICS 
AND APPLIED POLITICS 





GOVERNMENT is one of 


the handsomest and most 





artistic magazines in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 
B. O. Flower, editor of The Arena 


wus rege snout Ta Its mechanical makeup, 


By Hoo. A. B. Farquher 


a GROW, THE 3| & type, paper and illustrations 


GALUSHA 
FATHER OF THE HOME- 
STEAD BILL 


are a delight to the eye, and 











beyond criticism. The articles 





are well selected, ably written, 
thoroughly enjoyable. 











Orison S. Marden, editor Success Magazine 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMPILATION OF THE 
WRITINGS of the WORLD’S GREATEST THINKERS 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 








GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. 


24 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THOMAS W. LAWSON 





DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Are You a New Englander ? 


ON’T you want a monthly message from home? How long since you last 

saw a copy of the old NEw ENGLAND MaGazINE? Do you know that 

under new management it is now the ideal reminder of the happy boyhood 
and girlhood days in far away New England, of those whose lives have led them 
South or West. 

What is it that you like best of all to remember of New England — mountain, 
wood, or water? You will find every number of New England’s magazine filled 
with beautiful photographs reproduced on the finest of coated paper. 

Is it the political progress of modern New England that interests youor the 
industrial? Each month you will find articles signed by New England’s Senators, 
Governors, and other representative men. 

Is it the history of ‘‘New England in the Making”? Do you long for the 
culture of New England? In the pages of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE you will 
find New England’s History, Art, Music, and Literature. 











DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S fa- THOMAS W. LAWSON of Boston, be- 
mous “ Tarry at Home Travels” will comes a contributor with “ The Future 
appear each month as now. of New England” in the Dec. Number. 


One single i issue will contain Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., 
James H. Higgins and others; Dorothy Canfield, Ben Blow, Helen M. Winslow, Mary c 
Dickerson, Theodosia Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene Wood, Elbert Hubbard. 








Even if you were never in New England these names, the best of fiction, and 
such subjects as ‘‘ How to Write,” “ Great Religious and Thought Movements,” 
“‘ Forest Preservation,” ‘ The Woman’s Club Movement,” ‘Old Families of 
New England,” “ The Red Spook of Socialism,” “The New Education,” and 
** Down in Maine,” cannot but interest you. 

If a New Englander by birth or descent, and proud of tt, you will want to have 
a hand in building up New England’s “ Magazine Beautiful.” Zhen subscribe. 











NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, $3.00 a year, with 


E , oS World’s Work and Delineator ; or 
wuyenty's and Werle Wer eae Review of Reviews and American $4.35 
Everybody’s and Delineator, or Mc- 


American and Good Housekeeping ; 


Cfure’s and Success, or Woman’s or Cosmopolitan and American ; 
Home Companion and McClure‘s $3.85 or Good Housekeeping and Cos- 
SR iritrtmtccnvnmnrsnmniinians $3.50 


If you wish other combinations the New England is class 8 











Published 4 times each year in January, Apnil, July, October, 


The Quarterly Review 


OCTOBER, 1908 
Agricultural Co-operation. 


By “ Home Counties.” 


. The First Earl of Chatham. 
By C. G. Robertson. 
Medieval Sport. 
By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 


. The Inns of Court. By C. E. A. Bedwell. 


Vagrants, Beggars and Tramps. 
By John Cooke. 


. Municipal Trade. By Major Darwin. 
. Some Impressions of South Africa. 


. The Presidential Election in the United 
States. Professor McLean(T oronto.) 


Our Endangered Sea-Supremacy. 
The Origin of Tragedy. 
By Professor Ridgeway. 
. John Delane and Modern Journalism. 
Compensation and the Licensing Bill. 


The German Peril: A Rejoinder to 
Prince Bulow. 


V. 


V1 


VIL 
VIII. 


IX. 
X. 
XI 





XIL. 


. The First Homer. 
IV. 


JULY, 1908 


Forcasts of To-morrow. 
By the Rev. W. Barry 
The Revival of Egypt. 
By A. W. Verrall. 
The County of Somerset. 
By the Rev. W. Greswell. 
The Re-Discovery of Rome. 
By Thomas Ashby (Director of the 
British School). 
A Grand Tour in the 16th Century. 
By Edward Armstrong, 
Old Age Pensions. 
Canadian Problems and Parties. 

By Prof. S. J. McLean (Toronto), 
Lady Louisa Stuart. By John Buchan, 
The Unrest in India. 

A Reckless Government. 
The German Peril. 


The Edinburgh Review 


OCTOBER, 1908, 


. The Free Trade Congress, Protectiot.ist 
Reaction and the Hop Industry. 

Goethe's Novels. 

. The Survey of the British Empire. 

New England Nature Studies: Thoreau, 
Burroughs, Whitman. 

The Industrial Position of Women. 

The Paston Letters. 

Two French Memoirs. 

Early London. 

Beauty and Expression. 

The New Era in Turkey. 





lL. 

Il. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


X. 
XI. 
XIl. 


JULY, 1908 


Port Royal. 

Liverpool. 

Hymnology, Classic and Romantic. 

The Question of Life on Mars. 

Fenelon at Cambrai. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Colonial Policy Under the Earl of Elgin. 

The Duc de Choiseul. 

The French Expedition to Egypt in 
1798. 

The “ Three-Colour Process.” 

Lord Milner and Canadian Preference. | 

Women and the Franchise. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 7 Warren Street, New York } 



































_GUTLOHN FUR” re 


Manufacturers 


FINE FURS | 


EXCLUSIVELY: ” 


Complete showing of all the new styles in d 
extremely moderate prices. 
| Repairing, remodeling, estimates. ere 


7 BROADWAY, (Near 10th Suet) 


NEW YORK 


ependable: furs at 
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Af you are enterestedk in building a building of 
any sort, you will be interested im 


The Architectural Record 


Send for a Sample Copy—-FREE = 








The Architectural Record 


Alto 15 East 24th Street, New York 
‘641° Monadnock Building Chicago. 
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